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5§  The  "Reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth. 

( 

\ 

1 

in  a  Still.  He  was  the  firft  Heir  of  the  White,  and  the  RedRofe\ 
So  that  there  was  no  difcontented  Party  now  left  in  the  Kingdom ,  but 
all  Mens  Hearts  turned  tovvards  him.  And  not  only  their  Hearts, 
but  their  Eyes  allb-  For  he  was  the  only  Son  of  the  Kingdom.  He 
had  no  Rr  other  >  which  though  it  be  a  comfortable  thing,  for  Kings 
t@  have,  yet  it  draweth  the  Subjects  Eyes  a  little  afide;  Andyet  be¬ 
ing  a  married  Man  inthofe  young  years,  it  promifed  hope  of  fpeedy 

I line,  tofucceed  in  the  Crown.  Neither  was  there  any  Queen  Mo¬ 
ther^  who  might  (hare  any  way  in  the  Government ,  or  clafli  with 
his  Counfellours  for  Authority,  while  the  King  intended  hispleaftire. 
No  fuch  thing,  as  any  Great  and  Mighty  suhjeU ,  who  might  any  way 
ecl  ipfe,  or  over  [hade  the  Imperial  Tower.  And  for  the  people,  and 
State  in  general,  they  were  in  fitch  lownefs  of  obedience,  as  Subjefts 
were  like  to  yield,  who  had  lived  almoft  four  and  twenty  years, 
under  fo  politiquea  King ,  as  his  Father^  Being  alfo  one  who  came 
partly  inby  the  Sword } '  Andhad  fohigh  a  Courage  in  allpointsof 
P^egalitie  5  And  was  ever  victorious  in  Rebellions,  and  Seditions 
of  the  People.  The  Crown  extreamly  rich,  and  full  of  Treafure, 
and  the  Kingdom  like  to  be  foinfhort  time.  For  there  was  no  Wai, 
no  Dearth,  no  Stop  of  Trade,  or  Commerce,  it  was  only  the  Crown , 
which  had  fucked  too  hard,  and  now  being  full,  and  upon  the  head 
of  a  young  King,  was  like  todrawlefs.  Laftly ,  he  was  Inheriter 
of  his  Fathers  Reputation,  which  was  great  throughout  the  World. 
He  had  (Height  Alliance,  with  the  two  Neighbour  States,  an  ancient 
Enemy  in  former  times,  and  an  ancient  Friend,  Scotland^  and  Bur¬ 
gundy.  He  had  Peace  and  Amity  with  France ,  under  the  Aflit- 
rance,  not  only  of  Treaty  and  League,  but  of  Neceffity  and  In- 
hability  in  the  French  to  do  him  hurt,'  in  refpeCt  that  the  French 
Kings  Defigns  were  wholly  bent  upon  Italy.  So  that  it  may  be 
truly  faid  5  there  had  fcarcely  been  feen,  or  known,  in  many  Ages, 
fuch  a  rare  Concurrence  of  Signs,  and  Promifes  of  a  happy,  and 
flourifliing  Reign  to  enfue,  as  were  now  met  in  this  young  King ,  cal¬ 
led,  after  his  Fathers  name,  HENRT  the  Eighth,  &c. 
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TO  THE 


s  >i< 


B'o. 


Moft  Uluftrious 

AND 

Excellent  Prince, 


Son  and  Heir  to  the  High  and  Mighty 

King  f  AMES. 


/ 

Humbly  prefent  unto  your  Highnefs 
the  firf  fruits  of  our  Natural 
Hijlory  •  A  thing  exceeding  lit - 
?/e  quantity ,  like  a  grain  of 
Mujlard'feed ,  but  yet  a  pledg  of 
tbofe  things  which  (fod  willing 
fhall  enfue.  For  we  have  hound 


our  [elves,  as  by  avow ,  every  zfMonth  that  fod  fhall 
of  his  goodnefs  plea/e  (  whofe  glory  it  fets  forth  as  it 
were  in  a  new  fanticle  or  Song')  to  prolong  our  life , 
to  fet  out  one  or  more  parts  of  it,  according  as  their 
length  and  difficulty  fhall  prove  more  or  lefs.  Others 
may  per  adventure  [moved  by  our  example)  be  moved 
to  the  like  induflry  •  efpecially  when  they  fhall  clearly 

perceive  what  ism  hand .  For  in  a  F^fatural  Hiflory 

which 
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which  h  good  and  well  fet  out ,  are  the  Keys  both  of 
Sciences  and  worlds*  (jod  preferve  your  Highnefs  long 
in  fafety , 
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NATURAL  and  EXPERIMENTAL  HISTORY 
i  for  the  making  up  of  Philofophy  :  Or  Experiments 
of  the  Univerfe :  Which  is  the  third  part  of 
the  INStAVRAflO  MAGNA. 


'  are  to  be  intreated,  adviled  and  adjured  even  by  their 
Fortunes, to  fubmit  their  minds, and  feck  tor  Knowledg  to 
the  greater  World  5  and  likewife  to  catt  away  fo  much 
as  the  thought  of  Philofophy  ,  or  at  leaft  to  hope  but  for 
—  -  (fonder  and  fmall  fruits  thereof,  until  a  diligent  and  ap¬ 

proved  Natural  and  Experimental  Hiftory  be  acquired  and  ma  e  up. 
for  what  would  thefe  lhrdlow  brains  of  men,  and  thefe  potent  trifles 
,ave  >  There  were  among  the  Ancient  numerous  Opinions  o.  -  “ilo.o- 
ihers  as  of  Pythaooras,Philohus,  Xenophanes,  Heraclitus  Empedocles ,  Var- 

'mo  and  others.  All  thefe  made  up  Arguments  of  W  orlds  as  o.  a  abl.s, 

recordings  their  own  Fancies,  and  recited  and  publifoed thofe Fables , 
whereof  fome  indeed  were  more  handlome  and  probable  and  .ome^am 

mnft  haifti  But  in  our  Ages,  by  means  of  Golledgcs  and  octioois  unci 
X,eS  wits  are  (bmewhat  more  reftrained  5  yet  have  they  not  quite  cea- 
fed  -  ’ Patricias,  telefms,  Brums,  Severine  the  Dane,  Gtlhertus  an  EngWh- 
man  and  CatstfanelU  did  fet  foot  upon  the  Stage,  and  aSed  new  F..b,cs 
neither  much ‘aoplauded,  nor  of  any  Elegant  Argument  or  Subjeft.  ut 
do  we  wonder  at  thefe  things  Z  as  though  fuch  Sects  and  Opinions,  might 
notTn  ^  infinite  number  arife  in  all  ages  ?  For  neither  is  there  nor  ever 
(will  be  any  end  or  limit  for  thefe  things.  One  fnatches  at  one  t.ung,  ano 
the  r  is  oleafed  with  another;  there  is  no  dry  nor  clear  fight  of  any  thing, 
IvrrviePhvfthePhilolophcr  out  of  the  fmall  Treafures  of  his  own 
Fancl  as  it  were  out  of  Plato*,  Cave  ;  the  more  fublime  wits  more  acme- 
1  ,in»h  hn-rer  fucccfss  the  duller  with  lefs  fuccefs  but  equal  oblti 

ly,  and  with  better  "  difeipline  of  fume  learned  (and  as  things 

Kw"cc“^ 

and  inftilling  them  into  young.  So  that  no  w  (as  T«««e  cavme  P 
L,  Gonfulfhip)  the  Be, “'("g  J 

S«eS. T0rr bmhfofe  for,td emulate  our  firft  Parents 
lfin  They  defired  to  be  like  unto  God ,  and  their  pofteritymuci  more 
C  we  Sate  new  worlds,  go  before  nature  and  command  it.  We  muft  ( 


have  all  things  to  be  fo  as  may  agree  with  oar  folly ,  not  to  Divine  wif- 
dome,  nor  as  they  are  found  to  be  in  themfelves:  neither  can  l  fay  which 
we  reft  moft,our  wits,  or  the  things  themfelves  :  but  certainly  we  fet  the 
ft  amps  and  feals  of  our  own  Images  upon  Gods  Creatures-and  works, and 
never  carefully  look  upon  andacknowledg  the  Creators  ftamps.  There¬ 
fore  we  do  not  without  caufe  again  ftrive  for  the  domination  over  the 
Creatures.  For  whereas  even  after  the  fall  of  man,  he  had  forne  kind  of 
domination  left  him  over  relu&ant  Creatures,  that  he  might  tame  and 
fubdue  them  by  true  and  folid  artsjwe  have  for  the  mo  ft  part  loft  that  alfo 
through  our  own  infolencie,  becaufe  we  will  be  like  unto  God  ^  and  fol¬ 
low  the  dictates  of  our  own  reafon.  Wherefore  if  there  be  any  humility  to¬ 
wards  the  Creator,any  reverence,  and  magnifying  of  his  works,  any  cha¬ 
rity  in  men,  or  care  to  releafe  them  out  of  their  neceflities  and  miferies, 
if  there  beany  love  of  truth  in  natural  things,  hatred  ofdarknefs,  and  a 
defire  of  purifying  the  undemanding,  men  are  to  be  again  and  again  deft- 
red,  that  calling  off,  or  at  leaft  laying  afide  for  a  while,  thefe  flying  and 
prepofterous  Philosophies,  which  have  fet  the  The  fet  before  the  Hjpophe- 
fis ,  or  fuppofitions before  folid  grounds,  have  captivated  experience,  and 
triumphed  over  the  works  of  God  ,  they  would  humbly  and  with  a  cer¬ 
tain  reverence  draw  near  and  turn  over  the  great  Volume  of  the  Crea¬ 
tures,  flop  and  meditate  upon  it :  and  being  cleanfed  and  free  from  opi¬ 
nions,  handle  them  choicely  and  entirely.This  is  the  fpeech  and  language 
that  went  out  into  all  the  ends  of  the  World, and  fuffered  not  in  the  con- 
fufion  of  Babel.  Let  men  learn  this, and  becomming  children  again  and  In¬ 
fants,  not  fcorn  to  take  A.  B.  C.  thereof  in  hand,  and  in  finding  and  fear- 
ching  out  the  interpretation  ofit,  let  them  fpare  no  labour,  but  let  them 
perfift  and  go  on,  and  even  die  in  the  queft  of  it.  Seeing  therefore  that  in 
our  Inftauration  we  have  placed  the  Natural  Hiftory  (fuch  as  it  is  in  or¬ 
der  to  our  ends)  in  the  third  part  of  the  work:  we  have  thought  fit  to 
prevent  this  thing, and  fall  upon  it  immediately.  For  although  in  our  Or¬ 
ganon,  there  are  many  things  of  efpecial  confequence  to  be  finifhed,  yet 
we  think  it  fitting  rather  to  promote  or  fet  forward  the  general  work  of 
Inftauration  in  many  things ,  then  toperfe&it  in  a  few,  always  defiring 
with  extream  fervency(fuch  as  we  are  confident  God  puts  in  the  minds  of 
men)to  have  that  which  was  never  yet  attempted, not  to  be  now  attemp¬ 
ted  in  vain.  Likewife  there  came  this  thought  into  my  mind, namely,  that 
there  are  queftionlefs  in  Europe  many  capable,free,fublimed,fubtile,folid3 
conftant  wits*  and  what  if  any  one  endued  with  fuch  a  wit, do  betake  him- 
felf  to  the  ufe  and  manner  of  our  Organon  ,  and  approve  ofit  ?  yet  hath 
he  nothing  to  donor  knows  not  how  to  addrefs  himfelfto  ,  or  fit  himfell 
for  Philofophy.  If  it  were  a  thing  which  might  be  effe&ed  by  reading  of 
Philofophy  books3difputations or  meditation,  that  man(vvhofoever  } 

might  fufficiently,and  abundantly  perform  it:  But  if  we  remit  him ;  •  in¬ 
deed  we  do)to  Natural  Hiftory,and  experiments  of  arts, he  is  gravelled  or 
flicks  in  the  mire  }  it  is  not  his  intention,  he  hath  no  time,  nor  will  not  be¬ 
at  the  charge  :  yet  we  muft  not  defire  to  have  men  ca  ft  off  old  things^e- 
fore  they  have  gotten  new.  But  altera  copious,  and  faithful  Hiftory  of 
Nature  and  Arts  is  gathered  and  digefted,and  as  it  were  fet, and  laid  open 
before  mens  eyes,  there  is  nofmall  hope  that  fuch  great  wits  as  we  have 
before  fpoken  of(fuch  as  have  been  in  ancient  Philofophers, and  are  at  this 
day  frequent  enough  J  having  been  heretofore  of  fuch  efficacy,  that  they 
could  out  ofcorkeor  a  little  (hell  (namely  by  thin  and  frivilous  experi- 

'  1  enee') 
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encObuild  certain  little  boats  for  Pfiilofophy, gallant  enough  for  A  rt  and 
ftruftute  ;  how  much  more  gallant  andfolid  ftruaures  will  they  make 
when  they  have  found  a  whole  wood,  and  ftuffenough:  and  that, though 
they  had  rather  go  on  in  the  old  way, then  make ufe  of  out  Organon,  way 
whichfin  out  opinion)is  either  the  only, or  the  beli  way.  So  that  the  cafe , 
hands  thus:  our  Organon  ("though  perfedt)could  not  profit  much  wit  out  j 
the  Natural  Hiftoryy  but  our  Natural  H.llory  wnhouf  t  he  Or^»t>»  might , 
much  advance  Inftauration,or  renewing  of  Sciences.  Wherefore  we  have 
thought  it  beft  and  moft  advifedly  to  fall  upon  this  before  any  thing  elfc. 
God  die  Maker.  Prefer  ver,  and  R-enewer  oftbeUmwfe,  guide  and  prm 
teft  this  Work.both  in  its  afcent  to  his  own  glory, and  nuts  dcfcent to :  the 
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T he  Rule  of  this  frefent  Hiflory. 

f  V.  w  ’  *  v  1 


IS 


* 

T  Hough  we  have  fet' down  towards  the  end  of  that  part  of  bar  Organon,  which 
come  forth,  Precepts  concerning  the  Natural  and  experimental  Hiflory  •  yet 
we  have  thought  good  to  fet  down  more  exactly  and  briefly, the  form  and  rule 
of  this  Hiflory  which  we  flow  take  in  hand.  To  the  Titles  comprehended  in 
the  Catalogue,  which  belong  to  the  Concretes,  we  have  added  the  Titles  of  the  Abflradl 
Natures  >  of  which,  as  of  a  referved  Hiflory,  wemade  mention  in;the  fame  place.  Thefe 
fare  the  various  Figurations  of  the  matter^  or  forms  of  th^tirfl  Claflis,  ,fimple  Motions, 
fums  of  Motions,  mcafures  of  Motions, and  fome  otneFtnings :  of  thefe  we  have  made 
a  new  Alphabet,  and  placed  it  at  the  end  of  this  Volume.  We  have  taken  Titles  (being 
no  way  able  to  take  them  allj  not  according  to  order,  but  by  choice  :  thofe  namely,  the 
Inquilition  of  which  either  for  ufc  was  moll  of  weight, or  for  abundance  ot  Experiments 
molt  convenient, or  for  theobfcurity  of  the  thing  mofl  difficult  and  noble»  or  by  reafon 
of  the  difcrepancy  of  Titles  among  themfelves ,  mofl  open  to  examples.  In  each  Title 
after  a  kind  of  an  entrance  or  Preface, we  prefently  propound  certain  particular  Topicks 
or  Articles  ofInquiftion,as  well  to  give  light  to  the  prefent  Inquifition,as  to  encourage 
a  future.  For  we  are  Maflers  of  Queftions,but  not  of  things-,  yet  we  do  not  in  the  Hifto- 
ry  precilely  obferve  the  order  of  Qucftions ,  leaft  that  which  is  for  an  aid  and  affiftance 
fhould  prove  a  hinderance. 

The  Hiflories  and  Expeiiments  always  hold  the  fivft  place  i  and  if  they  fet  forth  any 
enumeration,  and  Series  of  particular  things,  they  are  made  up  in  Tables,  or  if  other 
wife,  they  are  taken  up  feverally. 

Seeing  that  Hiflories  and  Experiments  do  oftentimes  fail  us,  efpecially  thofe  which 
give  light,  and  Inftances  of  the  Crofs,  by  which  the  underftanding  may  be  informed  of 
the  true  caufes  of  things,  we  give  Precepts  of  new  Experiments,  as  far  as  we  can  fee 
them  fitting  in  our  mind,  for  that  as  is  to  be  enquired  :  and  thefe  Precepts  are  deligned 
like  Hiflories.  For  what  other  means  is  left  to  us ,  who  are  the  firft  that  come  into  this 


way  ?  We  unfold  and  make  plain  the  manner  of  fome  Experiments  that  are  more 


quaint  and  fubtile,that  there  may  be  no  error  ,  and  that  we  may  flir  up  others  to  find 
out  better  and  more  exa&  ways.  We  enterweave  Monitions  and  Cautions  of  the  Falla¬ 
cies  of  things,  and  of  fuch  Errors,  and  Scruples,  as  may  be  found  in  the  Inquiry,  that  all 
Fancies ,  and  as  it  were  Apparitions  may  be  frighted  away ,  as  by  an  Exorcifme  or 
fpcll. 

We  joyn  thereunto  our  Obfervations  upon  Hiflory  and  experiments,  that  the  Inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  Nature  may  be  the  readier. 

We  Interpofe  fome  Comments,  or  as  it  were  Rudiments  of  the  Interpretations  of 
Caufes, fparingly, and  rather  fuppoling  what  may  be,  than  politively  defining  what  is. 

We  preferibe  and  fet  down  Rules,  but  moveable  ones ,  and  as  it  were  inchoated  Axi- 
omes  which  offer  themfelves  unto  us  as  we  enquire ,  not  as  we  deciforily  pronounce 
tor  they  are  profitable,  though  not  altogether  true. 

Never  forgetting  the  profit  of  man-kind  ( though  the  light  be  more  worthy  than 
thole  things  which  be  fhewen  by  it )  we  offer  to  mans  attention  and  pradFife  certain 
EiTays  or  Piadfcice,  knowing  that  mens  ftupidity  is  fuch,  and  fo  unhappy,  that  lometimes 
they  lee  not,  and  pafs  over  things  which  lye  juft  in  their  way. 

We  let  down  works  and  things  impoflible,  or  at  leafl  which  are  not  yet  found  out, as 
they  fall  under  each  Title :  and  withal  thofe  which  are  already  found  out,  and  are  ill 
mens  power  ■>  and  vve  adde  to  thofe  impoffible,  and  not  yet  found  out  things,  luchas 
are  ncxr  to  them,  and  have  mofl  affinity  with  them,  that  vve  may  flir  up,  and  withall 
mcourage  humane  induftry. 

It  appears, by  the  torefaid  things,  that  this preflnt  Hiflory  doth  not  only  fupply  the 
place  of  the  third  part  of  the  Inflauration,  but  alio  is  a  not  defpicable  preparation  to  the 
fourthly  reafon  of  the  Titles  out  of  the  Alphabet  and  Topicks,and  to  the  lixth,  by  rea- 
t0n  of  the  larger  Obfervations, Commentations, and  Rules. 
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Articles  oflnquifition  Concerning  the  Winds. 

The  N antes  of  Winds. 

Efcribe  or  fet  down  the  Winds  according  to 
the  Sea-mans  induftry^  and  give  them  Names 
either  new  or  old,  fo  that  you  keep  your 
(elf  conftant  to  them. 

Winds  are  either  general  or  precife,  either 
peculiar,  or  free.  I  call  them  general  which 
always  blow ,  precife ,  thofe  which  blow  at 
certain  times :  Attendants  or  Peculiar,  thofe 
which  blow  mod  commonly:  Free  Winds, 
thofe  which  blow  indifferently, or  at  any  time. 

General  Winds . 

2.  Whether  there  be  any  General  Winds ,  which  are  the  Very  felf  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  Air  5  and  if  there  be  any  fuch ,  in  order  to  what  motion, 
and  in  what  places  they  blow  £ 

\  >  ' 

Precife ,  or  fixed  Winds . 

3.  What  Winds  are  Aniverfary  or  yearly  winds ,  returning  by  turns  5 
and  in  what  Countrys  ?  Whether  there  be  any  Wind  fo  precifely  fix¬ 
ed  ,  that  it  returns  regularly  at  certain  days  and  hours,  like  unto  the 
flowing  of  the  Sea  } 
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Attending  or  Peculiar  Winds . 
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4.  What  Winds  are  peculiar, and  ordinary  in  Gountrys, which  obferve  a 
certain  time  in  the  fame  Gountrys  5  which  are  Spring  winds  *and  which 
are  Summer  winds,  which  Autumnal,  which  Brumal,  which  Equino&i- 
al,which  Solftitial,  which  are  belonging  to  the  Morning, which  to  Noon, 
which  to  the  Evening,  and  which  to  the  Night. 

5.  What  winds  are  Sea  winds,and  what  winds  blow  from  the  Gontinent  ? 
and  mark  and  fet  down  the  differences  of  the  Sea  and;  Land  winds  care¬ 
fully  ,  as  well  of  thofe  which  blow  at  Land  and  Sea ,  as  of  thofe  which 
blow  from  Land  and  Sea. 

.  W  > 

Free  Winds. 

6.  W  hether  winds  do  not  blow  from  all  parts  of  Heaven  ? 

Winds  do  not  vary  much  more  in  the  parts  of  Heaven  from  which 

A  they 
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they  blow,  than  in  their  own  qualities.  Some  are  vehement,  fome  mild 
fome  conftant,  fome  mutable*  fome  hot,  fome  cold,  fome  moiftning  and 
diflolving*  fome  drying  and  aftringent*  fome  gather  clouds  and  are  rai¬ 
ny,  and  peradventure  Stormy :  fome  difperfc  the  clouds,  and  are  clear. 

Divers  qualities  of  Winds . 

7.  Enquire  and  give  accompt ,  which  are  the  winds  of  all  the  fore- 
named  forts  or  kinds ,  and  how  they  vary  according  to  the  regions  and 
places. 

There  are  three  local  beginnings  of  Winds,  either  they  are  thrown 
and  caft  down  from  above ,  or  they  fpring  out  of  the  Earth,  or  they  are 
made  up  of  the  very  body  of  the  Air. 

L ocal  beginnings  of  Winds. 

8.  According  to  thefe  three  beginnings  enquire  concerning  winds  .• 
Namely,  which  are  thrown  down,  out  of  that  which  they  call  the  mid¬ 
dle  Region  of  the  Air  5  which  breath  out  of  thecoocavities  of  the  earth, 
whether  they  break  out  together  5  or  whether  they  breath  out  of  the 
Earth  imperceiveably ,  and  Mattering ,  and  afterwards  gather  together, 
like  rivolets  into  a  River.  Finally, which  are  fcatteringly  engendredfrom 
thefwellings  and  dilatations  of  the  neighbouring  Air  £ 

Neither  are  the  generations  of  the  winds,  original  only,  for  fome 
there  are  alfo  accidental ,  namely  by  the  compreflions  or  reft  raints  of  the 
Air,  and  by  the  percuffions  and  repercuffions  of  it. 

Accidental  Generations ,  and  ProdnSlion  of  Winds. 

9.  Enquire  concerning  thefe  accidental  Generations  of  winds:  They  are 
not  properly  generations  of  winds*  for  they  rather  increafe  and  ftrengthen 
winds,  than  produce  and  excite  them. 

Hitherto  of  the  community  of  winds.  There  are  alfo  certain  rare  and 
prodigious  winds,  foch  as  are  called  tempefts,  whirle-  winds,  and  (forms : 
Thefe  are  above  ground.  There  are  likewife  feme  that  are  fubterraf 
neal  and  under  ground,  whereof  fome  vaporous  and  Mercurial,  they 
are  perceiveable  in  Mines :  Some  are  fulphurous ,  they  are  fent  out,  get* 
ing  an  iffue  by  Earthquakes,  or  do  flame  out  of  fiery  Mountains. 

/  (  '  *  .  ' '  ■  ‘  . 

*  Extraordinary  Winds ,  and  fudden  Blajls. 

10.  Enquire  concerning  fech  rare  and  prodigious  winds, and  of  all  mira¬ 
culous  and  wonderful  things  done  by  winds. 

From  the  feveral  forts  of  winds  let  the  Inquifition  pafs  to  thofe  things 
which  contribute  towards  the  winds,  (for  we  will  focxprefsit,  becaufe 
the  word  Efficient  fignifies  more, and  the  word  concomitant  lefs  than  we 
mean  )  and  to  thofe  things  which  feem  to  raife,or  to  appeafe  the  winds. 
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Things  contributing  ,  or  making  for  the  l Finds  ,  and 
raifin g  ,  and  appeafing  them. 

1 1.  Enquire  fparingly  concerning  Aftrological  confederations  of  winds, 
neither  care  thou  for  the  over-curious  Schemes  of  the  heaven,  only  do 
not  negledt  the  more  manifeft  Obfervations  of  winds  riling,  about  the 
rifiogoffome  dars,  or  about  the  Eclipfes  of  the  Luminaries,  or  Conjun¬ 
ctions  of  Planets  5  nor  much  lefs  on  thpfe  which  depend  on  the  courfes 
of  the  Sun  and  Moon. 

is,  What  Meteors  of  feveral forts  do  contribute  or  makefor  winds, what 
the  earth-quakes, what  rain,  what  the  skirmiftiing  of  winds  one  with  ano¬ 
ther  >  for  thefe  things  are  linked  together, and  one  draws  on  the  other. 

13.  What  the  diverfity  of  Vapours  and  exhalations  contributes  to¬ 
wards  the  winds?  and  which  ot  them  do  mod  engender  winds,  and 
how  far  the  Nature  of  winds  doth  follow  thefe  its  materials. 

54.  What  thofe  things  which  are  here  upon  the  earth,or  are  there  done 
do  contribute  towards  the  winds  5  what  the  hills  and  the  diffolutions  ot 
Snow  upon  them  $  what  thofe  maffes  of  Ice  which  fwim  upon  the 
Sea  ,  and  are  carried  to  (ome  place  ,  what  the  differences  of  foil 
and  land  (  fb  it  beoffome  large  extent,)  what  Ponds,  Sands,  Woods, 
and  Champion  ground,what  thofe  things  which  we  men  do  here, as  burn 
ing  of  Heath,  and  the  like,  doth  contribute  to  the  manuring  of  Land  , 
the  firing  of  Towns  in  time  of  War,  the  drying  up  of  Ponds  and  Lakes, 
the  continual  (hooting  offof  Guns,  the  ringing  ofmany  Bells  together  in 
great  Cities ,  and  the  like?  Thefe  things  and  ACfs  of  ours  are  but  as 

fmall  draws,  yet fomething they  may  do. 

15.  Enquire  concerning  all  manner  of  railings, or  allay  ings  of  winds, but 

be  (paring  in  fabulous  and  fuperditiouscaufes. 

From  thofe  things  which  make  for  the  winds,  let  the  Inquifition  pro¬ 
ceed  to  enquire  ofthe  bounds  of  the  winds,  of  their  Height,  Extention, 
and  Continuance. 

'The  bounds  of  Winds . 

•• 

16.  Enquire  carefully  of  the  Height,or  elevation  of  winds,and  whether 
there  be  any  tops  of  mountains  to  which  the  winds  do  not  reach  5  or 
whether  Clouds  may  be  feen  fometimes  to  (land  dill,  and  not  move, 
when  the  winds  at  the  fame  time  blow  drongly  upon  the  earth. 

1 7.  Enquire  diligently  ofthe  fp'aces  or  rooms  Which  the  winds  take  up 
at  once,  and  within  what  bounds  they  blew?  As  for  example ,  if  the 
fouth  wind  blew  in  fuch  a  place,  whether  it  be  known  certainly ,  that 
at  the  fame  time  the  North  wind  blew  ten  miles  off?  And  contrariwne 
into  how  narrow  and  draight  bounds  the  winds  may  be  reduced,  (b  that 
winds  may  pals  as  it  were  through  Channels,  which  (eems  to  be  done  in 

ibme  whirlwinds.  .  .  .  , 

18.  Enquire  for  how  long  time, very  much,ordinary,or  little  time  winds 

ufe  to  continue,  and  then  flack,  and  as  it  were  expire  and  die..  Likewde 
how  the  rifingand  beginning  of  winds  ufeth  to  be  j  what  their  laoguifh 
ing  or  ccflation  is,  whether  fuddenly,  or  by  degrees,  or  how  ? 
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From  the  bounds  of  the  winds  let  your  Inquifition  pafs  over  to  the 
fucceflions  of  winds  ,  either  amongft  themfelves,  or  in  refpe&oi  rain  and 
(howrs*  for  when  they  lead  their  rings  it  were  pretty  to  know  the  order  | 
of  their  dancing. 

Succefpons  of  Winds. 

19.  Whether  there  be  any  more  certain  rule  or  obfervation  concerning 
the  fucceflions  of  winds  one  to  another  ,  or  whether  it  have  any  relation 
to  the  motion  of  the  Sun,  orotherwife:  if  it  have  any,  what  manner 

of  one  it  is  ? 

20.  Enquire  concerning  the  fuccefiion  and  the  alteration, or  taking  turns 
,  ofthewinds,  and  rain ,  feeing  it  is  ordinarily,  and  often  feen,  that  rain 
lays  the  wind,  and  the  wind  doth  difperfe  the  rain. 

21.  Whether  after  a  certain  term  and  period  of  years,  the  fucceflion  of 
4winds  begin  anew  3  and  if  it  be  fo ,  what  that  period  is ,  and  how  long  ? 

From  the  fucceflion  of  the  winds  ,  let  the  Inquifition  pafs  to 
their  motions  :  and  the  motions  of  winds  are  comprehended  in 
feven  Inquifitions  5  whereof  three  are  contained  in  the  former  Articles, 
four  remain  as  yet  untouched.  For  we  have  enquired  of  the  motion  of 
winds  divided  into  the  feveral  Regions  of  the  Heaven^  aifooftne  Motion 
upon  three  lines,  upward,  downward  ,  and  laterally  :  Likewife  of  the 
accidental  motion  of  comprefflons  or  Reftraints.  There  remain  the 
fourth  of  Progreffions  or  going  forward:  the  fifth  of  Undulation,  or 
waving:  the  fixth  of  conflict  orskirmilh:  the  feventh  in  humane  lo¬ 
ft  rumen  ts  and  Engines.  # 

/  .  n  III 

Divers  Motions  of  the  Winds . 

22.  Seeing  Progreflion  is  always  from  fome  certain  place  or  bound^  en¬ 
quire  diligently,  or  as  well  as  thou  canft  concerning  the  place  ofthefirft 
beginning,and  as  it  were  the  fpring  of  any  wind.For  winds  feem  to  be  like 
unto  Fame,  for  though  they  make  a  noife  aod  run  up  and  down ,  yet 
they  hide  their  heads'amongft  the  Clouds :  fb  is  their  Progrefs*  as  for  ex¬ 
ample,  if  the  vehement  Northern  wind  which  ble  w  at  Tork^  fuch  a  day,do 
blow  at  London  two  days  after. 

2  3. Omit  not  the  Inquifition  of  Undulation  of  winds.  We  call  Undulati¬ 
on  of  winds  that  motion  by  which  the  wind  in  or  for  a  little  fpace  of 
time  rifes  and  abates,  as  the  waves  of  the  water  3  which  Turns  may  ea- 
fily  be  apprehended  by  the  hearing  of  them  fn  houfes  :  and  you  muft 
fo  "much  the  rather  mark  the  differences  of  Undulation,  or  of  F  urrowing 
between  the  water  and  the  air ,  becaufe  in  the  air  and  winds,  there 
wants  the  Motion  of  gravity  or  weight,  which  is  a  great  part  of  the  caufe 
of  the  waves  rifing  in  the  water. 

24.  Enquire  carefully  concerning  the  Conflict,  and  meeting  of  winds, 

which  blow  at  one  and  the  fame  time  :  Firft,  whether  at  the  fame  time 
there  blow  feveral  Original  winds  >  (Tor  we  do  not  fpeak  of  reverbera¬ 
ted  windsj  which  if  it  comes  to  pals,  what  Windings  they  engender 
and  bring  forth  in  their  motion  ,  and  alfo  what  Gondenfations,  and  Alte¬ 
rations  thfey  produce  in  the  body  of  the  Air  ? 

25.  Whether  one  wind  blow  above  at  the  fame  time,  as  another 
blows  here  below  with  us?  For  it  hath  been  obferved  by  feme,  that 
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fometitncs  the  Clouds  are  carried  one  way,  when  the  Weather-cock  up¬ 
on  a  Steeple  ftands  another.  Alfo  that  the  Clouds  have  been  driven  by 
a  ftrong  gale,  when  we  here  below  have  had  a  great  calm. 

26.  Make  an  exad  particular  defcription  of  the  motion  of  the  winds, 
in  driving  on  Ships  with  their  Sails. 

27.  Let  there  be  a  Defcription  made  of  the  motion  of  the  winds  in 
the  fails  of  Ships ,  and  the  fails  of  Wind-mills,  in  the  flight  of  Hawks  and 
Birds  3  alfo  in  things  that  are  ordinary,  and  for  fport,  asofdifplayed  Co¬ 
lours,  flying  Dragons,  Duels  with  winds,  &c. 

From  the  motions  of  winds,  let  the  Inquifition  pafs  to  the  force  and 
power  of  them. 

Of  the  power  of  Winds. 

28.  What  winds  do,  or  can  do  concerning  Currents  or  Tides  of  waters, 
in  their  keepings  back,  puttings  forth ,  or  inlets  and  overflowings. 

29.  What  they  do  concerning  Plants  and  Infeds5bringiDg  in  of  Locufts, 
Blaftings,  and  Mill-dews- 

30.  What  they  effeft  concerning  Purging  or  Clearing,  and  infe&ing 
of  the  air,  in  Plagues,  Sicknefles,  and  Difeafes  of  Beafls. 

31.  What  they  effect  concerning  the  conveying  to  us  things  (  which 
we  call)  fpiritual,  as  founds,  rayes,  and  the  like. 

From  the  powers  of  winds  let  the  Inquifition  pafs  to  the  Progoofticks 
of  winds ,  not  only  for  the  ufe  of  Predi&ions ,  butbecaufe  they  lead  us 
on  to  the  caufes :  For  Prognofticks  do  either  (hew  us  the  preparations 
ofthings ,  before  they  be  brought  into  a&ion  3  or  the  beginnings  before 
they  appear  to  the  fenfe. 

Frognojlichf  of  Winds. 

32  *  Let  all  manner  of  good  Prognofticks  of  winds  be  carefully  gather¬ 
ed  together  fbefides  Aftrological  ones,  of  which  we  fetdown  formerly, 
how  far  they  are  to  be  enquired  after  )  and  let  them  either  be  taken 
out  of  Meteors,  or  Waters,  or  inftinds  of  Beads,  or  any  other  way. 

Laftly,  dole  up  the  Inquifition,  with  enquiring  after  the  imitations  of 
winds,  either  in  Natural  or  Artificial  things. 

Imitations  of  Winds . 

33.  Enquire  of  the  Imitations  of  winds  in  Natural  things  3  fuch  as 
breaths  inclofed  within  the  bodies  of' living  Creatures,  and  breaths 
within  the  receptacles  of  diftilling  Veffels. 

Enquire  concerning  made  Gales,  and  Artificial  winds,  as  Bellows,  Re¬ 
frigeratories,  or  coolers  in  Parlours, or  Dining  rooms,  &c. 

Let  the  Heads  or  Articles  be  fuch  .•  Neither  is  it  unknown  to  me  that 
it  will  be  impoffible  to  anfwer  to  fome  of  thefe  according  to  the  fmall 
quantity  of  experience  that  we  have:  But  as  in  civil  caufes, a  good  Lawyer 
knows  what  Interrogatories  the  Caufe  requires  to  have  witneffes  ex¬ 
amined  upon  3  but  what  the  witneffes* can  anfwer  he  knows  not.  The 
fame  thing  is  incident  to  us  in  Natural  Hiftory.  Let  thofe  who  come 

after  us  endeavour  for  the  reft.  j 
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The  Names  of  \/\/’incls. 
To  the  firjl  Article. 


E  give  Names  to  Winds  5  rather  anhey  are  numbred 
in  their  order  and  degrees ,  than  by  their  own  Anti' 
quity  5  this  we  do  for  memories  and  perfpicuittes  fake. 
But  weadde  the  old  words  alfo,  becaufe  of,the  afl'ent* 
ing  voices  or  opinions  of  old  Authors ,  of  which  ha¬ 
ving  taken  (though  with  fomewhat  a  doubtful  judgment)  many  things, 
they  will  hardly  be  known ,  but  under  fuch  names  as  themfelves  have 
ufed.  Let  the  general  divifion  be  this:  Let  Cardinal  winds  be  thofe 
which  blow  from  Corners  or  Angles  of  the  World  :  Semicardinal3  thofe 
which  blow  in  the  half-wards  of  thofe  5  and  Median  Winds  thofe  which 
blow  between  thefe  half-wards  .•  Likewifeof  thofe  which  blow  betwixt 
hcfe  half-wardss  let  thofe  be  called  Major  Medians^  which  blow  in  a 
Quadrant  or  fourth  part  of  thefe  divisions  .*  the  lefler  Medians  are  all 
the  Tefh  Now  the  particular  divifion  is  that  which  follows. 

/  » 

Cardinal.  North.  Cardinal.  South. 

North  and  by  EaU.  South  &  by  Weji. 

Med.Maj.  North  ,  North-Eap  3  or  Med.Maj.  South  South  Weji  3  or  Li- 


Aquilo. 

North  Eaji  and  by  North  , 
or  Mejes. 

Semi-Card.  North  Eafi . 

North  Eaji  and  by  Eaji. 
Med.Maj.  Eaji  North  Eaji ,  or  C<z- 
cias. 

Eaji  and  by  North. 


bonotus. 

South  Weji  and  by  South. 
Semi  Card.  South  Weji ,  or  Libs. 

South  Weji  and  by  Weji. 
Med.Maj.  Weji  South  Weji  3or  Ajri- 
cut . 

Weji  and  by  South. 


Cardinal.  Weji^or  Favonius. 

Weji  and  by  North. 
Med.Maj.  Weji  North  Wetter  Cor  us. 

North  Weft  and  by  Weji. 
Semi  Card.  North  Weji . 

North  Weji  and  by  Norths 
or  Thrajiias.  *  ' s 

Med.  Maj.  North  North  WeU  0  or 
C  ire  it/s. 

North  and  by  Weji. 

There 


— 


There  are  alfo  other  Names  of  winds.  Apeliotes  the  Eaft  wind,  Arge- 
Jies ,  the  South  Weft,  Olympias ,  the  North  Weft,  Scyroni  the  South  Eaft, 
Hellefpontius ,  the  Eaft  North  Eaft,  for  thefe  we  care  not.  Let  it  fuffice, 
that  we  have  given  conftant  and  fixed  names  of  winds ,  according  to  the 
order  and  difpofition  of  the  regions  of the  Heavens :  we  do  not  fet  much 
by  the  Comments  of  Authors  ,  fince  the  Authors  themfelves  have  little 
in  them. 

Free  Winds. 

To  the  Jixtb  Article . 

i  T- 'Here  is  not  aRegion  of  the  Heaven  from  whence  the  wind  doth  not 
JL  blow.  Yea,  if  you  divide  the  Heaven  into  as  many  Regions  as 
there  be  degrees  in  the  Horizon,  you  (hall  find  winds  fometimes  blowing 
from  every  one  of  them. 

2.  There  are  fome  whole  Countries,  where  it  never  rains ,  or  at  leaft 
very  feldom  5  but  there  is  no  Country  where  the  wind  doth  not  blow, 
and  that  frequently. 

General  Winds. 

1  ,  , 

Article. 

.1 

t.  /^Oncerning  general  winds  Experiments  are  plain  ,  and  it  is  no 
marvel,  feeing  that  (efpecially  within  the  Tropicks)  we  may 
find  places  condemned  among  the  Ancients. 

It  is  certain,  that  to  thofe  who  fail  between  theTropicks,in  a  free  anc 
open  lea,  there  blows  a  conftant  and  fetled  wind  (which  the  feamen  call  a 
Breeze J  from  Eaft  to  Weft.  This  wind  i9  not  of  fo  little  force ,  but  tha 
partly  by  its  own  blowing ,  and  partly  by  its  guiding  the  current  o 
the  Sea,  it  hindreth  Sea-men  from  coming  back  again  the  fame  way  they 
went  to  Peru. 

2.  In  our  Seas  in  Europe, when  it  is  fair  dry  weather,  and  no  particular 
winds  ftirring ,  there  blows  a  foft  kind  of  gale  from  the  Eaft,  which  fol- 1 
loweth  the  Sun. 

3.  Our  common  Obfervations  do  admit  that  the  higher  Clouds  are  for 
the  moft  part  carried  from  Eaft  to  Weft  5  and  that  ic*s  fo  likewife  when 
here  below  upon  the  earth  either  there  is  a  great  calm ,  or  a  contrary 
wind  5  and  if  they  do  not  fo  always  ,  it  is  becaufe  fometimes  particular 
winds  blow  aloft,  which  overwhelm  this  general  wind. 

A  Caution.  If  there  be  any  fuch  general  wind,  in  order  to  the  motion  of 
the  Heaven, it  is  not  fo  firm  nor  ftrong,  but  that  it  gives  way  to  particular 
winds.  But  it  appears  moft  plainly  amongftthe  Tropicks ,  by  reafbn  of 
the  larger  circles  which  it  makes :  And  likewife  it  is  fo  when  it  blows 
on  high,  for  the  fame  caufe,and  by  reafon  of  its  free  courfe.  Wherefore 
if  you  will  take  it  without  the  Tropicks,  and  near  the  earth,  (where  it 
blows  moft  gently  and  (lowly)  make  trial  of  it  in  an  open  and  free  air » 
in  an  extream  calm,  and  in  high  places,  and  in  a  body  which  is  very 
moveable,  and  in  the  after-noon,  for  at  that  time  the  particular  Eaftern 
wind  blows  more  fparingly. 

Injun  &  ion. 
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Injun&ion .  Obferve  diligently  the  Vains  and  Weather-cocks  upon 
the  tops  and  Towers  of  Churches,  whether  inextream  calms  they  ftand 
continually  towards  the  Weft  or  not. 

An  Indirect  Experiment . 

4.  It  is  certain,  that  here  with  us  in  Europe ,  the  Eaftern  wind  is  drying 
and  fliarp :  the  Weft  wind  contrariwife  moift  and  nourifhing.  May  not 
this  be  by  reafon  that  (it  being  granted,  that  the  Air  moves  from  Eaft 
to  Weft)  it  muft  of  neceffity  be  that  the  Eaft  wind ,  whofe  blaft  goeth 
the  fame  way,  muft  needs  difperfeand  attenuate  the  Air,  whereby  the 
Airis  made  biting  and  dry  5  buttheweftern  wind  which  blows  the  con¬ 
trary  way,  turns  the  Airs  back  upon  it  felf,and  thickens  it,  whereby  it  be¬ 
comes  more  dull,  and  at  length  moift. 

An  IndireSl  Experiment . 

5.  Confider  the  Inquifition  of  the  motion  ,  and  flowing  of  waters, 
whether  they  move  from  Eaft  to  Weft  ;  for  if  the  two  extream9  Heaven 
and  Waters  delight  in  this  Motion,  the  Air  which  is  in  the  midft  will 
go  near  to  participate  of  the  fame. 

Caution.  We  call  the  two  laft  Experiments  indirect*  becaufe  they  do 
dire&ly  (hew  the  thing  which  we  aim  at,  but  by  canfequence,  which 
we  alfo  gladly  admit  of  when  we  want  dired  Experiments. 

IujunBion.  That  the  Breeze  blows  plentifully  between  the  Tropicks, . 
is  moft  certain,  the  caufe  is  very  ambiguous.  The  caufe  may  be,  becaufe 
the  Air  moves  according  to  the  Heaven :  But  without  the  Tropicks  al- 
tnoft  unperceiveably ,  by  reafon  of  the  fmaller  Circles  which  it  makes 
within  the  Tropicks  manifeftly,becaufe  it  makes  bigger  Circles.  Another 
caufe  maybe,  becaufe  all  kind  of  heat  dilates  and  extends  the  Air ,  and 
doth  not  (offer  it  to  be  contained  in  its  former  place  ;  and  by  the  dila¬ 
tion  ofthe  Air,  there  muft  needs  bean  impulfion  of  the  contiguous  Air, 
which  produceth  this  Breeze,as  the  Sun  goes  forward  :  and  that  is  more 
evident  within  the  Tropicks,  where  the  Sun  is  more  fcorching,  without  j 
it  is  hardly  perceived;  And  thisfeems  to  be  an  inftance  of  the  Crofs,  or  ! 
a  decifory  inftance.  To  clear  this  doubt  you  may  enquire,  whether 
the  Breeze  blow  in  the  night  or  no,  for  the  wheeling  of  the  Air  conti¬ 
nues  alfo  in  the  night,  but  the  heat  of  the  Sun  does  not. 

6.  But  it  is  moft  certain  that  the  Breeze  doth  not  blow  in  the  night, 
but  in  the  morning,  and  when  the  morning  is  pretty  well  fpent  5  yet  that 
inftance  doth  not  determine  the  Queftion  .*  whether  the  nightly  conden- 
fation  of  the  Air,(efpecially  in  thofe  Countrys  where  the  days  and  nights 
are  not  more  equal  in  their  length  than  they  are  differing  in  their  heat  j 
and  cold)  may  dull  and  confound  that  Natural  Motion  of  the  Air,  which 
is  but  weak. 

If  the  air  participates  ofthe  motion  of  the  Heaven ,  it  does  not  only 
follow,  that  the  Eaft  wind  concurs  with  the  motion  of  the  Air,  3nd 
the  W eft  wind  ftrives  againft  it ;  but  alfo  that  the  North  wind  blows  as  it 1 
were  from  above,  and  the  South  wind  as  from  below  herein  our  Hemi- 
fphere,  where  the  Antartick  Pole  is  under  ground,  and  the  Artick  Pole 
is  elevated;  which  hathlikewife  been  obferved  by  the  Ancients,  though 
ftaggeringly  and  obfcurely  :  But  it  agrees  very  well  with  our  modern 
Experience;  becaufe  the  Breeze  (which  may  be  a  motion  ofthe  air)is  not 
a  full  Eaft, but  a  North- Eaft  wind.  .  Stayed 


of  Winds. 


Stayed  or  certain  Winds. 

To  the  third  Article . 

Connexion. 

AS  in  the  Inquifition  of  General  winds,men  have  fufFered  and  been  in 
darknefs ,  fo  they  have  been  troubled  with  a  V ertigo  or  giddinefs 
concerning  ftaid  and  certain  Winds.  Of  the  former  they  fay  nothing, 
of  the  latter,  they  talk  up  and  down  and  at  random.'  This  is  the  more 
pardonable,  the  thing  being  various.*  for  thefe  flayed  winds  do  change 
and  alter  according  to  the  places  where  they  be:  the  fame  do  not  blow 
in  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Italy . 

i. That  there  are  flayed  winds  in  fome  places,the  very  name  that  is  gi¬ 
ven  them  doth  declare  it, as  the  other  name  of  Etefiaes  means  Anniverfary 
or  yearly  winds. 

3.  The  Ancients  attributed  the  caufe  of  the  over  “flowing  of  Nilus 
to  the  blowing  ofth cEtefian  (that  is  to  fay  Northern)  winds  at  that  time 
of  the  year  which  did  hinder  the  River’s  running  into  the  Sea,and  turned 
the  ftream  of  it  back. 

5.  There  are  Currents  in  the  Sea,  which  can  neither  be  attributed  to 
the  natural  motion  of  the  Ocean,  nor  to  the  running  down  from  higher 
places,nor  the  ftraightnefs  of  the  oppofite  fhoars,or  to  Promontories  run: 
ning  out  into  the  Sea,  but  are  meerly  guided  and  governed  by  theft 
flayed  winds.  .  ^  | 

4.  Thofe  who  will  not  have  Columbus  to  have  conceived  fuch  a  flrong 
opinion  concei ningthe  WeftTndies  by  the  relation  of  a  Spanifo  Pilot, 
and  much  lefs  believe  that  he  might  gather  it  out  of  fome  obfcure 
foot-fteps  of  the  Ancients  have  this  refuge  }  that  he  might  conjecture 
there  was  fome  Continent  in  the  Weft  by  the  certain  and  flayed  winds 
which  blew  from  them  towards  the  (hoars  of  Lufitania,  or  Portugal.  A 
doubtful,  and  not  very  probable  things  feeing  that  the  voyage  of  winds 
will  hardly  reach  fo  large  a  diftance.  In  the  mean  time  there  is  great  ho¬ 
nour  due  to  this  Inquifition,  if  the  finding  of  this  new  world  be  due  to 
one  of  thofe  Axioms  or  Observations,  whereof  it  comprehends  many. 

5.  Wherefoever  are  high  and  fnowy  Mountains ,  from  thence  blow 
flayed  winds,  until  that  time  as  the  fnow  be  melted  away. 

6.  I  believe  aifo  that  from  great  Pools  which  are  full  of  water  in  the 
Winter,  there  blows  flayed  winds  in  thofe  feafons,  when  as  they  begin 
to  dry  up  with  the  heat  of  the  Sun.  But  of  this  1  have  no  certainty. 

7.  Wherefoever  Vapours  are  engendred  in  abundance  ,  and  that  at 
certain  times,  be  fare  that  flayed  winds  will  blow  there  at  the  lame 
times. 

8.  If  flayed  and  certain  winds  blow  anywhere,  and  the  caufe  cannot 
be  found  near  at  hand,  affine  your  felf  that  thofe  certain  winds  are  ft  ran¬ 
gers,  and  come  from  far. 

9.  It  hath  been  obferved,  that  flayed  winds  do  not  blow  in  the  night 

timc,but  do  rife  about  three  hours  after  Sun-rifing.  Surely  fuch  winds  are 

tired  as  it  were  with  a  long  journy ,  that  they  can  fcarcely  break  throug 

the  thicknefs  of  the  night  Air,  but  being  ftirred  up  again  by  the  riling  of 

the  Sun,  they  go  forward  by  little  and  little. 

B  10.  All 
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io .  All  ftayed  winds  (unlefs  they  blow  from  fome  neighbouring  pla¬ 
ces)  are  weak,  and  yield  unto  fudden  winds. 

it.  There  are  many  ftayed  winds  which  are  not  perceivable,  and 
which  we  do  notobferve,  by  reafon  of  their  weaknefs,  whereby  they  are 
overthrown  by  the  freewinds.  Wherefore  in  the  winter  they  are  hardly 
taken  notice  of, when  the  free  winds  wander  moft.*  but  are  more  obferve- 
able  in  the  Summer,  when  thofe  wandring  winds  grow  weak. 

1 2.  In  Europe  thefe  are  the  chief  ftayed  winds, Northwinds  from  the  Sol- 
ftice,  and  they  are  both  fore-runners  and  followers  of  the  Dog-ftar. 
Weft-winds  from  the  Equino&iai  in  Autumn,  Eaftwinds  from  the 
Spring  Equinodial  3  as  for  the  winter  Solftice,  there  is  little  heed  to  be 
taken  of  it,  by  reafon  of  the  varieties. 

13.  The  winds  called  Ornithii  or  Bird  winds,  had  that  name  given 
them,  becaufe  they  bring  Birds  out  of  cold  Regions  beyond  the  Sea,  into 
warm  Climates,  and  they  belong  not  to  ftayed  winds ,  becaufe  they  for 
the  moft  part  keep  no  punctual  time  :  and  the  Birds  they  for  the  conve¬ 
nience  of  them,whether  they  come  fooner  or  later :  and  many  times  when  \ 
they  have  begun  to  blow  a  little*  and  turn,  the  birds  being  for  taken  by  it,  j 
are  drowned  in  the  fea,  and  fometimes  fall  into  (hips. 

14.  The  returns  of  thefe  certain  or  ftayed  winds  are  not  fc  precifeat  a 
day  or  an  hour,  as  the  flowing  oi  ehe  Sea  is.  Some  Authors  do  fee  down 
a  day,  but  it  is  rather  by  conje&ure  than  any  conltaotobfeivation. 

Cuftomary  or  Attending  Winds. 

Of  the  fourth  and  fifth  Articles . 

Connexion. 

THe  word  o f  attending  winds  is  ours ,  and  we  thought  good  to  give 
if,  that  the  Obfervation  concerning  them  be  not  loft  ,  nor  con¬ 
founded.  The  meaning  is  this ,  Di  vide  the  year  if  you  pkafe  (in  what 
Country  foever  you  be)  into  three,  four,  or  five  parts,  and  it  any  one  cer¬ 
tain  wind  blow,  then  two,  three,  or  tour  of  thofe  parts,  and  a  contrary 
wind  but  one*  we  call  that  wind  which  blows  moft  frequently.  The 
cuftomary  ,  or  Attending  wind  of  that  Country ,  and  iikewife  of  the 
times. 

1.  The  South  and  Northwinds  are  attendants  of  the  world,  for  they 
with  thofe  which  are  within  their  Sections  or  DivifionS,  blow  oftner  over 
all  the  world  ,  than  either  the  Eaft  or  the  Weft. 

2.  All  free  winds  (not  the  cuftomary  J  are  more  attendant  in  the  win¬ 
ter  than  in  the  fummer,  but  moft  ofallinthe  Autumn  and  Spring. 

3.  All  free  winds  are  attendants  rather  in  the  Countries  without  the 
fropicks,  and  about  the  Polar  Circles,  than  within  :  for  in  frozen  and  in 
torrid  Countrys  ,  for  the  moft  part  they  blow  more  fpacingly ,  in  the 
j  middle  Regions  they  are  more  frequent. 

4.  Alfo  all  freewinds,  efpecially  the  ftrongeft  and  moft  forcible  of 
them,  do  blow  oftnerand  more  ftrongly,  morning  and  evening,  than  at 
noon  and  night. 

^  3.  Free  winds  blow  frequently  in  hollow  places,  and  wheretbere  be 
Caves,  than  in  folidand  firm  ground. 

Injunction. 


\ 


ft 
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Injunction.  Humane  diligence  hath  almoft  ceafed  and  ftood  ftill  in 
the  obfervation  of  attending  winds  in  particular  places,  which  notwith- 
ftanding  (hould  not  have  been,  that  Obfervation beiDg  profitable  for 
many  things.  I  remember  I  asked  a  certain  Merchant  ,  (a  w^e  and  dif- 
creetman)  who  had  made  a  Plantation  in  Greenland ,  and  had  wintred 
there,  why  that  Country  was  fo  extream  cold  ,  feeing  it  ftood  in  a  reafo- 
nable  temperate  Climate.  He  faid,  it  was  not  fo  great  as  it  was  reported* 
but  that  the  caufe  was  twofold  :  One  was,  that  the  roaffes  and  heaps  of 
Ice,  which  came  out  of  the  Scithian  fea  were  carried  thither.  The  other, 
('which  he  alfo  thought  to  be  the  better  reafon)  was,  becaufe  the  Weft 
wind  there  blows  many  parts  of  the  year  ,  more  than  the  Eaft  wind  *  as 
aifbff  faid  he)  it  doth  with  us*  but  there  it  blows  from  the  Contipent,and 
cold,but  with  us  from  the  Sea  and  wartnifh.  And  (faid  he)if  the  Eaft,  wind 
[hould  blow  here  in  England  fo  often  coqftantly  as  the  Weftwind  does 
there,  we  (hould  have  far  colder  weather,  even  equal  to  that  as  is  there. 

,  6.  The  Weft- winds  are  attendants  of  the  Pomeridian  or  afternoon 

I  hours :  for  towards  the  declining  of  the  Sun, the  winds  blow  oftner  from 
1  the  Eaft,  then  from  the  Weft.  ,  ;  - 

7.  The  South-wind  is  attendant  on  the  night*  for  it  rifes  and  blows 
more  ftroogly  in  the  night,and  the  North- wind  in  the  day  time,  :/  t 

8.  But  there  are  many  and  great  differences  between  winds  which  are 
attendant  on  the  fea, and  thofe  which  are  attendant  upon  tfie  land.  That 
is  one  of  the  chief  which  gave  Columbus  occafion  to  find  out  the  new 
world  *  namely,  that  Sea-winds  are  not  ftayed,  but  land  winds  are  :  for 
the  Sea  abounding  in  Vapors,  which  are  indifferently  every  where, 
winds  are  alfo  engendred  indifferently,  every  whqre ,  and  with  great 
inconftancy  are  carryed  here  and  thpre  ,  having  no  certain  begin¬ 
nings  norfources.  But  the  earth  is  much  unlike  for  the  the  begetting 
of  winds :  fome  places  are  more  efficacious  to  engender  and  increafe 
winds,  fomelefs:  wherefore  they  ftand  raoft  from  that  part  where  they 
have  their  nourifhment ,  and  take  their  rife  from  thence. 

9.  Acofia  is  unconftant  in  his  own  Pofition.He  faith  that  at  Peru, and  the 

Sea  coafts  of  the  South  Sea,  South  winds  do  blow  almoft  the  whole  year : 
and  he  faith  in  another  place,  that  upon  thofe  Coafts  fea  winds  do  blow 
chieflieft.  But  the  South  wind  to  them  is  a  land  wind,  as  likewife  the 
North  and  Eaft  wind  alfo,  and  the  W,eft^windis  their  only  fea  wind.  We 
muft  take  that  which  he  fets  down  more  certainly,*  namely  ,  that  the 
South-wind  is  an  attending  and  familiar  wind  of  thofe  Countries :  unlefs 
peradventure  in  the  name  of  the  South  Sea  he  hath  corrupted  his  mean¬ 
ing,  or  his  fpeech,  meaning  the  Weft  by  the  South,  which  blows  from  the 
South-fea.  But  the  Sea  which  they  call  the  Soutft-fea,  is  not  properly  the 
South-Sea  >  but  as  a  fccond  weftern  Ocean ,  being.ftretched  put.in  the 
like  fituation  as  the  Atlantickjez  is.  1  /;  -  3 1 1  :  r  <  ■  • 1  •>  , 

10.  Sea  winds  are  queftionlefs  more  moift  than  land  winds,  but  yet 
they  are  more  pure,  and  will  eafilier,  and  with  more  equality  beincoi-^ 
porated  with  the  pure  Air.  For  terreftrial  winds  are  ill  compofed  ,  and 
fmoaky.  Neither  let  any  one  object,  that  they  ought  to  be  gr, offer,  by  rea¬ 
fon  of  the  faltnefs  of  the  Sea.  For  the  nature  of  terreftrial  fait  doth  not 

rife  io  vapours.  :  r  i.j  r 

Sea  winds  are  luke-warm  or  cold,  by  reafon  of  thp.twoforefaid  quali¬ 
ties,  humidity  and  purenefs.  For  by  humidity  they  naitigate  the  colds 

(for  drinefs  increafeth  both  heat  and  cold)  and  with  their  .purenefs  they 
v  B  2  *  cool 
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cool.  Therefore  without  the  Tropicks  they  are  Iuke-warm,  within  the 
Tropicksthey  are  cold. 

12.  I  believe  that  Tea  winds  are  every  where  attendant  upon  particu¬ 
lar  Countries ,  efpccially  fuch  as  ftand  upon  the  Sea  coafts :  That  is  to 
fay,  winds  blow  more  frequently  from  that  fide  where  the  fea  is,  by  rea¬ 
fon  of  the  greater  plenty  of  matter  which  winds  have  in  the  fea  ,  than  in 
the  land  5  unlefs  there  befome  firm  wind  blowing  from  the  land  ,  for 
fome  peculiar  reafon.  But  let  no  man  confound  firm  or  flayed  winds, with 
attendant  winds  .*  the  attendants  being  always  more  frequent}  but  the 
ftaid  ones  for  the  moft  part  blowing  more  feldom  :  But  that  is  common 
to  them  both,  namely,  to  blow  from  that  place  from  which  they  receive 
their  nourifhment. 

13.  Sea  winds  are  commonly  more  vehement  than  land  winds :  yet 
when  they  ceafe,  the  fca  is  calmer  from  the  (hoars  than  near  unto  them} 
infomuch,  that  Mariners  to  avoid  calms,  will  fometimes  coaft  along  the 
(hoar,  rather  than  lanch  into  the  deep. 

14.  Winds  which  are  called  Tropei,  that  is  to  fay,  Retorted,  namely, 
fuch  as  When  they  have  blown  a  little  way ,  fuddenly  turn  again,  fuch 
winds  I  fay  blow  from  the  Sea  towards  the  (hoar  :  but  retorted  winds , 
and  whirlwinds  are  mod  commonly  ingulfs  of  Seas. 

15.  Some  fmall  Gales  blow  for  the  moft  part  about  all  great  waters , 

and  they  are  moft  felt  in  a  morning  }  but  more  about  Rivers  than  at  Sea, 
becaufeofthe  difference  which  is  between  a  land-gale,  and  a  water- 
ga!e.  "  . 

1 6 .  In  places  which  are  near  the  fea  trees  bow  and  bend, as  (hunning  the 
Sea  Air.*  but  that  comes  not  through  any  averfenefs  in  tbem:but  fea  winds 
by  reafon  of  their  humidity  and  thicknefs ,  are  as  it  were  more  heavy  and 
ponderous. 


The  Qualities  and  Powers  of  Winds. 

I  .  •  r.  . 

To  the  7,  28,  29,  30,  3  £  Articles . 

.  .  •  j  •  r 

Connexion: 


Oncerning  the  Qualities  and  Powers  of  winds  men  have  made  care- 
lefsand  various  Obfervations :  we  will  cull  out  the  moft  certain, 


and  the  reft,  as  too  light,  we  will  leave  to  the  winds  themfelves. 

1.  With  us  the fouth  wind  is  rainy,  and  the  northern  wind  clear  and 
fair,  the  one  gathers  together  and  nourifhes  the  Clouds  }  the  other  fcat- 
ters  and  cafts  them  off.  Wherefore  the  Poets  when  they  fpeak  of  the 
Deluge ,  feign  the  Northern  wind  at  that  time  to  be  (hut  up  in  prifon, 
and  the  fouth  wind  to  be  fent  out  with  very  large  commifiion. 

2.  The  Weft  wind  hath  with  us  been  held  to  be  the  wind  which  blew 
in  the  golden  age,  the  companion  of  a  perpetual  Spring,  and  a  cherifher 
ofFlowers. 

3.  Paracelfus  his  Schollars, when  they  fought  for  a  place  for  their  three 
Principles  in  Juno's  Temple  alfo, which  is  the  Air,  placed  three,  but  found 
no  place  for  the  Eaft-wind. 

they  Mercury  aferibe  to  the  South-winds  i 
To  the  rich  Wefiern  blaftt  the  Snlphure  Mines , 

And  rugged  Boreas  blajls  the  fad fait  findsi 
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4.  But  with  us  in  England  the  Eaft  wind  is  thought  to  be  mifchievous, 
fo  that  it  goes  for  a  Proverb ,  That  when  the  wind  is  in  the  Eaft,  Yts  nei¬ 
ther  good  for  man  norbeaft. 

5-  The  fouth  wind  blows  from  the  prefence  of  the  Sun  ,  the  North 
from  the  abfence  in  our  Hemifpere.  The  Eaft  wind  in  order  to  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  air:  the  Weft  wind  from  the  Sea,  the  Eaft  wind  from  the 
Continent  rnoft  commonly  in  Europe  and  the  weftern  parts  of  Ajfa. 
Thefe  are  the  moft  radical  and  eflential  differences  of  winds }  from 
which  truly  and  really  depend  moft  of  the  Qualities  and  Powers  of  the 
winds. 

6.  The  fouth  wind  is  not  fo  Anniverfary  *  or  yearly,  norfoftayedas 

the  Northern  wind  is,  but  more  wandring  and  free:  and  when  it  is  ftayed, 
it  is  fo  foft  and  mild  that  it  can  fcarcely  be  perceived .  j 

7 .  The  fouth  wind  is  lower,  and  more  lateral  and  blowing  of  one  fide, 
the  Northern  wind  is  higher  and  blows  from  above  :  we  do  not  mean  I 
the  Polar  elevation  and  depreffion  of  which  we  have  fpoken  formerly  $ 
but  becaufe  the  North  wind  for  the  moft  part  hath  its  beginnings  higher,! 
and  the  fouth  wind  for  the  moft  part  nearer  to  us. 

8.  The  fouth  wind  to  us  is  rain  (as  we  faid  before)  but  in  African  cau* 
fes  clear  weather,  but  bringing  great  heat  along  with  it,  and  not  cold,  as 
fome  have  affirmed.  In  Africkjt  is  pretty  healthful,  but  to  us,  if  the  fouth 
wind  laft  long  with  fair  weather,  and  without  rain,  it  is  very  Pefti- 
lent. 

9.  The  fouth  winds  and  weft  winds  do  not  engender  vapours,  but 
they  blow  fromthofe  coafts  where  there  is  great  ftore  of  them,  byreafon 
of  the  encreafe  of  the  Suns  heat,  which  draws  forth  the  vapours,  and 
therefore  they  are  rainy.  But  if  they  blow  from  dry  places,  which  have 
no  Vapours  in  them,  they  arc  fair.  But  notwithftanding  fometimes  they 
are  pure,  and  fometimes  turbulent. 

10.  The  fouth  and  weft  wind  here  with  us,  feem  to  be  confederate, 
and  are  warm  and  moift,  and  on  the  other  fide  the  North  and  Eaft  winds, 
have  fome  affinity  between  them,being  cold  and  dry. 

1 1.  The  North  and  South  winds(whereof  wehavealfo  fpoken  before) 
do  blow  ofcner  than  the  Eaft  and  Weft  winds,  becaufe  there  is  a  great 
inequality  of  vapours  in  thofe  parts,  by  reafbn  of  the  abfence  and 
prefence  of  the  Sun,  but  to  the  Eaft  and  to  the  Weft  the  Sun  is  as  it  were 
indifferent. 

12.  The  fouth  wind  is  very  healthful,  when  it  comes  from  the  Sea,  but 
when  it  blows  from  the  Continent  it  is  more  unhealthful  5  and  fo  contra* 
riwifethe  North  wind  is  fufpicious,  blowing  from  the  Sea,  from  the  Con¬ 
tinent  it  is  healthful.  Likewifethe  fouth  fea  wind  is  very  agreeable  with 
Plants  and  Fruits,  killing  their  Cankers,  or  rufts  and  other  hurtful  annoi- 
ances. 

13.  A  gentle  fouth  wind  doth  affemble  and  gather  together  Clouds 
rauch,efpecially  if  it  continue  but  a  fhort  while:  but  if  it  blow  too  boifte- 
roufly,or  longjit  clouds  the  skie,  and  brings  in  rain.But  efpecially  when  it 
ceafes  or  grows  remifs,  more  than  in  its  beginning ,  and  when  it  is  in  its 
chiefeft  vigor. 

14.  When  the  fouth  wind  either  begins  to  blow,  or  ceafes  for  the  moft 
there  are  changes  of  weather ,  from  fair  to  cloudy,  and  from  hot  to  cold, 
and  contrari wife.  The  North  wind  many  times  rifes  and  ceafes,  the  for¬ 
mer  weather  remaining  and  continuing.  - 

15.  After 
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15.  After  hoary  frofts and  IoDg continued  faow,  ;there  fcarcely  blows 
any  other  wind  thap  a  fouth  wind  ,  there  being  as  it  were  a  conco<ftion3 
ordigtftion  made  of  cold,  which  then  at  laft  diflolves :  neither  doth 
rain  alfo  follow  ,  but  this  likewife  happens  in  changes,  or  intervals  of 
fair  weather. 

16.  The  fouth  wind  rifesoftner,  and  blows  fironger  in  the  night  than 
in  the  day,  efpecially  in  winter  nights.  But  the  North  wind  if  it  rife  in 
the  night  (which  is  contrary  to  its  cuftomj)  it  doth  ufually  laft  above 
three  days. 

17.  When  the  fouth  wind  blows  the  waves  fwell  higher  than  when 
the  north  wind  blows,  though  it  blo  w  with  an  equal  or  lefier  force. 

18.  The  fouth  wind  blowing,  the  fea  becomes  blew,  and  more  bright 
than  when  the  North  wind  blows,  which  caufes  it  to  look  darker  and 
blacker. 

19.  When  the  air  becomes  warmer  on  a  fudden,  it  fometimes  beto¬ 
kens  rain  :  and  agiinf  at  other  times,  when  on  a  fudden  it  grows,  colder,  it 
likewife  betokens  rain,  fiut  this^appens  according  to  the  Nature  of  the 
winds:  for  if  the  air  grow  warm,  whilft  the  fouth  or  eaft:  wind  blows, 
there  is  rain  at  hand;  and  likewife'  when  it  grows  cold  during  the  Nor¬ 
thern  or  Weftern  Blafts. 

20.  The  fouth  wind. blows  for  Jthe  mod  part  entire, and  alone.  But  the 
north  wind  blowing,  especially  the  Eaft  North- Eaft,  or  the  North- Weft 
often  times  contrary  and  various,  or  divers  winds  blow  together, whereby 
they  are  broken  and  difturbed. 

21.  Beware  a  Northern  Virift  when  you  fow  feed,  neither  would  1 
wifh  any  one  to  inoculate  or  graft  in  a  fouuthern  wind. 

22.  Leaves  fall  frbr^  trees  fobneft  on  the  fouth  fide,  but  Vine  fprouts  I 
or  ftalks  bud  forth  ,;^hd  grow  moft  that  way. 

2  3.  In  large  Paftdre  fhepheafds  muft  take  care(as  Vliny  faith)  to  bring 
their  Flocks  to  the  North  fide,  that  they  may  feed  3gainft  the  South. 
For  if  they  feed  towards  the  bJorth,  they  grow  lame  and  bleereyed,and 
diftempered  in  theif  bellies.  .l*he  Northern  wind  alfo  doth  fo  weaken 
their  coupling,  that  if  they  coupie  looking  that  way,  they  [will  for  the 
moft  part  bring  forth  E  we- Lamti^’,  But  Pliny  & oth  not  ftand  very  ftifly 
ly  to  this  Opinion,  having  as  it  wire  but  taken  it  up  upob  truft,  and  bor¬ 
rowed  it.  C?  . ; 

24.  Winds  are  fidrtful  to’  Wheat  and  all  manner  of  grain  at  three 
times:  namely,  at  the  opening  and  at  the  falling  of  the  flower,  and 
when  the  grain  it  felf  ^  ripe,  for  then  they  blow  the  Corn  out  of  the  Ear, 
and  at  the  other  two  times  either  they  blaft  the  flower,  or  blow  it  off. 

25.  While  the  foilth:wind  blows  mens  breath  grow  ranker,  all  crea-  * 

tures  appetites  decay1,  peftiletit  difeafes  reign,  men  wax  more  flow  and 
dull.  But  when  the  Wind  is  Northwardly men  are  more  lively,  health¬ 
ful,  and  greedy  after  food.  Yet  the  Northern  wind  is  hurtful  forthem 
that  are  troubled  with  the  Phthifick3  Cough,  Gout ,  or  apy  other  fharp 
deflexions.  ’  . 

26.  An  Eaft  widths'  dry,  piercing,  and  mortifying.  The  Weft  wind 
moift,  meek  and  n$urittiitig.  M 

27.  If  the  Eaft  wind  blpw  when  the  Spring  is  any  thing  forward,  it  is 
hurtful  to  fruits,  bringing  in  bf  Worms  and  Caterpillars,fo  that  the  leaves 
are  hardly  fpared  :  neither  is  it  very  good  to  grain.  Contrariwife,  the 
Weft  wind  is  very  propitious  arid  friendly  to  Herbs, Flowers, and  all  man- 
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ner  of  vegitables.  And  fo  is  the  Eaft  wind  too  about  the  Autumnal  Equi-; 

!  no&ial.  I 

28.  Weftern  winds  are  more  vehement  than  Eaftern  winds,  and  bowj 
and  bend  Trees  more. 

29.  Rainy  weather  which  begins  when  the  Eaft  wind  blows,  doth  laft 
longer  than  that  which  begins  when  a  Weft  wind  blows,  and  may  perad- 
venture  hold  out  for  a  whole  day. 

30.  The  Eaft  and  North  wind,  when  they  once  begin  to  blow,  blow 
more  conftantly  5  the  South  and  Weft  wind  are  more  mutable. 

*  31.  In  an  Eaftern  wind  all  vifible  things  do  appear  bigger  5  But  in  a  j 
Weftern  wind  all  audible  things  are  heard  further,  as  founds  of  Bells.,  and 
the  like. 

32.  The  Eaft  ,  North-Eaft  wind  draws  Clouds  to  it.  It  is  a  Proverb 
amoogft  the  Greeks  to  compare  it  to  Ufurers ,  who  by  Eying  out  mony 
do  fwallow  it  up  :  It  is  a  vehement  and  large  wind  ,  which  cannot  re¬ 
move  Clouds  fo  faft,  as  they  will  turn  back  and  prefs  upon  it.  Which  is 
likewife  feen  in  great  fires, which  grow  ftronger  againft  the  wind. 

33.  Cardinal  or  Semi-Cardinal  winds  are  not  fo  ftormy  as  the  Me¬ 
dian. 

34.  Median  winds  from  North  to  North-Eaft  are  more  fair,  from 
North-Eaft  to  Eaft  more  ftormy.  Likewife  from  Eaft]  to  South-Eaft 
more  fair, from  South-Eaft  to  South  more  ftormy.  Likewife  from  South 
to  South- Weft  more  fair,  from  South-Weft  to  Weft  more  ftormy.  Like- 
wife  from  Weft  to  North-weft  more  fair  5  from  North-weft  to  North 
more  ftormy.  So  that  proceeding  according  to  the  order  of  the  heavens, 
the  Median  winds  of  the  firft  half-ward  are  always  difpofed  to  fair  wea- 
ther^  thofeofthe  latter  half- ward  to  ftorms  and  tempefts. 

35.  Thunders  and  Lightnings,  and  ftorms,  with  falling  of  broken 
Clouds  are,  when  cold  winds  as  participate  of  the  Nofth  do  blow,  as  the 
North- weft.  North, North-weft,  North  North-eaft,  North-eafr,and  Eaft 
North-eaft.  Wherefore  thofe  thunders  likely  are  accompanied  with 

1  Haii.  .  b  '  ■■ 

36.  Likewife  fnowy  winds  come  from  the  North,  but  it  is  from  thofe 
Median  winds  which  are  not  ftormy,  as  the  North-weft,  and  North-eafr 
and  by  North.  ^  • 

i  37.  Winds  gain  their  Natures  and  Properties  five  wayes  onely:  Either 
by  the  abfence  or  prefence  of  the  Sun  5  or  by  agreeing  or  difagreeing 
with  the  natural  Motion  of  the  Air  5  or  by  the  diversity  of  the  matter 
which  feedeth  them,  by  which  they  are  engendred5  as  Sea,  Snow,  Ma- 
rifties ,  or  the  like  :  Or  by  the  tinfture  of  the  Countrys  through  which 
they  pafs:  Or  by  their  original  local  beginnings  .*  on  high,  under  ground, 
in  the  middle  5  all  which  things  the  enfuing  Articles  will  better  declare 

and  explain.  ] 

38.  #11  winds  have  a  power  to  dry,  yea  more  than  the  Sun  it  felf, 
becaufe  the  Sun  draws  out  the  vapours  5  but  if  it  be  not  very  fervent,  it 
doth  not  difperfe  them :  but  the  wind  both  draws  them  out,  and  carries 
them  away.  But  the  fouth  wind  doth  this  leaft  of  any }  and  both  timber 
and  ftones  fweat  more  when  the  South  wind  blows  a  little,  than  when  it 
is  calm  and  lies  ftil. 

39.  March  winds  are  far  more  drying  than  fummer  winds :  infomuch 

that  fuefi  as  make  Mufical  Inftruments  will  ftay  for  March  winds  to  dry 
their  ftuff  they  make  their  Inftruments  of,  to  make  it  more  porous,  and 
better  founding.  _ ,  .  —  •  40,  All _ 
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s  40.  All  manner  of  winds  purge  the  air,  and  cieanfe  it  from  all  putrifa* 
ftiori,  fo  that  fuch  years  as  are  moft  windy,  are  moft  healthful. 

41.  The  Sun  is  like  to  Princes,  who  fometimes  having  appointed  De¬ 
puties  in  fome  remote  Countries ,  the  fubje&s  there  are  more  obfequious 
to  thofe  Deputies,  and  yield  them  more  refpett  than  to  the  Prince  him- 
felf.  And  fo  the  winds  which  have'their  power  and  origine  from  the  Sun, 
do  govern  the  temperatures  of  the  Countries,  and  the  difpofition  of  the 
air  as  much  or  more  than  the  Sun  it  felf.  Infumuch  that  Peru  ( which  by 
reafon  of  the  nearnefs  of  the  Ocean ,  the  vaftnefs  of  Rivers,  and  exceed- 
ing  great  and  high  hills,  hath  abundance  of  winds  and  blafts  blowing 
there  )  may  contend  with  Europe  for  a  temperate  and  fweet  air. 

!t  is  no  wonder  if  the  force  and  power  of  winds  be  fo  great ,  as  it 
is  found  to  be  5  Vehement  winds  being  as  Inundations,  Torrents  v  and 
Flowings  of  the  fpacious  air.  Neither  (if  we  attentively  heed  ir^)  is  r  heir 
J  poWer  any  great  matter.  They  can  throw  down  trees,  which  with  their 
tops,  like  unto  fpread  fails, give  them  advantage  to  do  it, and  are  a  burden 
to  themfel ves  .*  Likewife  they  can  blow  down  weak  buildings^  ftrong 
2nd  firm  ones  they  cannot  without  Earthquakes  join  with  them.  Some¬ 
times  they  will  blow  all  the  fnow  off  the  tops  of  hills,  buryng  the  Valley 
that  is  below  them  with  it  5  as  it  befel  Solimzn  in  the  Sultanian  fields. 
I  hey  will  alfo  fometimes  drive  in  waters,  and  caufe  great  Inundations. 

43/  Sometimes  winds  will  dry  up  Rivers, and  leave  the  Channels  bare. 
For  if  after  a  great  drought  a  ftrong  wind  blows  with  the  Current  for 
many  days,  fo  that  it  as  it  were  (weeps  a  way  the  water  of  the  River  into 
t  he  tea,  and  keeps  the  Sea  water  from  coming  in,  the  River  will  dry  up  in 
many  places  where  it  doth  uot  ufe  to  be  fo. 

Monition .  Turn  the  Poles,  and  withal  turn  the  Obfetvations  as  con¬ 
cerning  the  North  and  South.  For  the  prefence  and  abfence  of  the  Sun 
being  the  caufe  ,  it  muft  vary  according  to  the  Poles.  But  this  may  be  a 
conftant  thing,  that'thereis  more fea  towards  the  fouth,  and  more  land 
towards  the  North, which  doth  not  a  little  help  the  winds. 

Aionition.  Winds  are  made ,  or  engendred  a  thoufand  ways,  as  by  the 
lubfequent  Inquifition  it  will  appear^  fo  to  fix  that  Obfervations  in  a  thing 
fo  various  is  not  very  eafie.  Yet  thofe  things  which  wehavefet  down,are 
for  the  moft  part,moft  certain. 

Local  beginnings  of  Winds. 

To  the  eighth  Article. 

Connexion. 

""PO  know  the  local  beginnings  of  winds,  is  a  thing  which  inquires  a 
£  deep  fearchand  Inquifition ,  feeing  that  the  Whence  and  Whither 
of  Winds,  are  things  noted  even  in  Scripture  to  be  abftrufeand  hidden. 
Neither  do  we  now  fpeak  of  the  Fountains  or  beginnings  of  particular 
winds.(of  which  more  fhall  be  faid  hereafter)but  of  the  matrixes  of  winds 
tn  general.  Some  fetch  them  from  above ,  fome  fearch  for  them  in  the 
deep :  but  in  the  middle  (  where  they  are  for  the  moft  part  engendred) 
no  body  hardly  looks  for  them:  fuch  is  the  cuftom  of  men  to  enquire 
mer  things  which  are  obfcure,and  omit  thofe  things  which  lie,  as  it  were, 
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in  their  way.  This  is  certain  that  winds  are  either  in-bred,  or  Grangers, \ 
For  winds  are  as  it  were  Merchants  of  vapors ,  which  being  by  them  ga 
thered  into  Clouds,  they  carry  out  ,  and  bring  in  again  into  Countrcys, 
from  whence  winds  are  again  returned  as  it  were  by  exchange.  But  let 
us  now  enquire  concerning  Native  winds,  for  thofe  which  corning  from 
another  place  are  Grangers  ,  are  in  another  place  Natives.  There  are 
three  local  beginnings  of  them*  They  either  breath  or  fpring  out  of  the 
ground, or  are  caft  down  from  above,  or  are  here  made  up  in  the  body  oi 
the  Air.  Thofe  which  are  caft  down  from  above,  are  of  a  double  gene- 
ration:  for  they  are  either  caft  down  before  they  be  formed  into  Clouds, 
or  afterwards  compofed  of  rarified  and  difperfed  Clouds.  Let  us  now  fee 
what  is  the  Hiftory  of  thefe  things. 

1.  The  Poets  feigned  Eolus  his  Kingdom  to  be  placed  under  ground 
in  Dens  and  Caves,  where  the  winds  prifon  was,  out  of  which  they  were 
at  times  let  forth* 

2.  Some  Philofophical  Divines  moved  by  thofe  words  of  Scripture  , 
He  brings  forth  the  winds  out  of  his  Treafires ,  think  that  the  winds  come 
out  of  fame  Treafaries  5  namely,  places  under  ground  amongft  the  Mines 
of  Minerals.  But  this  is  nothing:  for  the  Scripture  fpeaketh  likewife 
of  the  Treafuresof  Snow  and  Hail,  which  doubtkfs  are  eogendred  a* 

bove.  # 

3.  Qgeftionlefs  in  fubterraneal  places  there  is  great  fi'orc  of  Air  5 

which  it  is  very  likely  fometimes  breaths  out  by  little  and  little,  and 
fometimes  again  upon  urgent  caufes  5  nauft  needs  come  ruffling  forth  to¬ 
gether. 

An  Indirect  Experiment, 


In  great  droughts,  and  in  the  middle  of  Summer,  when  the  ground  is 
cleft  and  chopped,  there  breaks  out  water  many  times  in  dry  and  (andy 
places.  Which  if waters  (being  a  grofs  body)  do,  though  it  be  but  iel- 
dom,it  is  probable  that  the  air  (which  is  a  fubtiie  and  tenuous  body)  may 

often  do  it.  *  .  ,  . 

4.  If  the  Air  breaths  out  ofthe  earth  by  little  and  httle,aod  fca^tenng 

Iy,it  is  little  perceived  at  the  firft,  but  when  many  of  thofe  final l  emana¬ 
tions  or  comings  out  are  come  together,  there  is  a  wind  produced ,  as  a 
(Liver  out  of  feveral  Springs.  And  this  feems  to  be  fb,  becaufe  it  hath 
beenobferved  by  the  Ancients,  that  many  winds  in  thofe  places  where 
they  begin,  do  at  firft  blow  but  foftly,  which  afterward  grow  ftronger 

and  increafe  in  their  progrefs  like  unto  Rivers. 

5.  There  are  fome  places  in  the  Sea,  and  fome  Lakes  alfo  which  Iweh 
extreamly  when  there' is  no  wind  ftir ring  >  which  apparently  proceeds 

from  fome  fubterraneal  wind.  #  . 

6*There  is  great  quantity  of  fubterraneal  fpirit  required  tolharveor 
cleave  the  earth  5  lefs  will  ferve  turn  for  the  railing  of  water.  Wherefore 
earthquakes  come  but  feldom ,  rifings  and  iwellings  of  waters  are  more 

frequent.  .  _  .  ,  r  . 

7.  Likewife  it  is  every  where  taken  notice  of  that  waters  do  lomewhat 

fwell  and  rife  before  Tempefts-  .  . 

8.  The  weak  fubterraneal  fpirit  which  is  breathed  out  fcatteringlys  is 

not  perceived  upon  the  earth,  until  it  be  gathered  into  wind,  b)  rea  on 

the  earth  is  full  of  pores ;  but  when  it  iffues  from  under  the  water ,  it  is 

1  q  prelemly 
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prefently  perceived  (by  reafon  of  the  waters  continuity^)  by  fome  man¬ 
ner  fwelling. 

9.  We  refolved  before  that  in  Cavernous  and  Denny  places  there  were 
attendant  winds }  infomuch  that  thofe  winds  feern  to  have  their  local  be¬ 
ginnings  out  of  the  earth. 

10.  In  great  and  rocky  Hills  winds  are  found  to  breath  fooner,  (namely 
before  they  be  perceived  in  the  Valleys)  and  more  frequently,  (namely 
when  it  is  calm  weather  in  the  valleys,)  But  all  mountains  and  rocks  are 
cavernous  and  hollow. 

^  ii-  In  Walts,  in  the  County  of  Denbigh,  a  mountainous  and  rocky 
Country,  out  of  certain  Caves  fas  Gilbertus  relateth  )  are  fuch  vehement 
eruptions  of  wind,  that  cloaths  or  linnen  laid  out  thereupon  any  occafi- 
on,are  blown  up,and  carried  a  great  way  up  into  the  air. 

12.  In  Aber  Barry  near  Severn  in  Wales  in  a  rocky  cliff  ,  are  certain 
holes,  to  which  if  you  lay  your  ear,  you  (hall  hear  divers  founds  and 
murmurs  of  winds  under  ground. 


An  In  dire  Si  Experiment. 

Acofla  hath  obferved  that  the  Towns  of  Plata  and  Potofa ,  in  Peru  are 
not  far  diftant  one  from  the  other, and  both  fituated  upon  a  high  and  hilly 
ground,  fo  that  they  differ  not  in  that.  And  yet  Potofa  hath  a  cold  and 
winter-like  air}  and  Plata  hath  a  mild  andfpriog-liketemperaturej  which 
difference  it  feems  may  be  attributed  to  the  filver  Mines  which  are  near 
Potofa:  Which  fheweth  that  there  are  breathing  places  of  the  earth 
as  in  relation  to  hot  and  cold.  "  *  5 

13.  If  the  earth  be  the  firft  cold  thing, according  to  Parmenides /whofe 
opinion  is  not  contemptible,  feeing  cold  and  denfity  are  knit  together  by 
a  ftri<ft  knotj  it  is  no  left  probable  that  there  are  hotter  breaths  lent  out 

from  the  Central  cold  oftheearth,than  are  caft  down  from  the  cold  of  the 
higher  air. 

14.  There  are  certain  Wells  in  Dalmatia ,  and  the  Country  of  Cyrene 
(as  fome  of  the  Ancients  record^)  into  which  if  you  caft  a  ftone,  there  will 
prefently  arife  tempefts ,  as  if  the  ftone  had  broken  fome  covering  of  a 
place,  m  which  the  force  of  the  winds  was  incloled. 

1  * 

An  IndireSl  Experiment. 

j£tna}  and  divers  other  Mountains  caft  out  fire :  therefore  it  is  likely 
that  air  may  likewife  break  forth,  efpecially  being  dilatated  and  fet  into 
motion,  by  heat  in  fubterraneal  places. 

*5-  It  hath  been  noted ,  that  both  before  and  after  Earth-quakes, 
there  hath  blown  certain  noxious  and  forraign  winds:  as  there  are  cer» 
tain  little  fmothersufually  before  and  after  great  firings  and  burniifes. 

Monition.  The  Airfhut  up  in  the  earth  is  forced  to  break  out  for  fe¬ 
deral  caufes,  fometimes  a  mafs  ofearth,  ill  joined  together ,  falls  into  a 
hollow  place  of  the  earthy  fometimes  waters  do  ingulf  themfeives  v 
fometimes  the  Air  is  extended  by  fubterraneal  heats ,  and  feeks  for  more 
room  :  iometimes  the  earth  which  before  was  folid  and  vaulted  ,  being 

S  !uch  hkecaufes? "° lMger  #ble-  to  bear “  felf BP =falls-  And 

And; 
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And  fo  thefeInquifitionshavebeeamaL.de  concerning  the  firft  local  be¬ 
ginning  of  winds.  Now  folio weth  the  fecond  origine,  or  beginning  from 
above, namely  from  that  which  they  call  the  middle  Region  of  the  air. 

Monition.  But  let  no  man  underftand  what  hath  been  Ipoken  ,  fo  far 
amifs^as  if  we  (hould  deny  the  reft  of  the  winds  alfo  are  brought  forth  of 
the  earth  by  vapours.  But  this  firft  kind  was  of  winds  which  come  forth 

of  the  earthj  being  already  perfectly  framed  winds. 

1 6.  It  hath  been  obferved,  that  there  is  a  murmuring  of  woods  before 
we  do  plainly  perceive  the  winds,  whereby  it  is  conjc&ured  ,  that  the 
wiod  de (bends  from  a  higher  place  :  which  is  likewife  obferved  in  Hills, 
(as  we  faid  before)  but  the  caufe  is  more  ambiguously  reafon  of  the  con¬ 
cavity  and  hollownefs  of  the  hills. 

17.  Wind  follows  darted,  or  (as  we  call  them)  (hooting  (tars,  and  it 
come  that  way  as  the  ftar  hath  (hot,  whereby  it  appears,  that  the  air  hath 
been  moved  above,  before  the  motion  comes  to  us. 

.  18.  The  opening  of  the  Firmament,  and  difperfion  of  Clouds  5  are 
Prognofticks  of  winds,  before  they  blow  here  on  earth,  which  alfo  (hews 

that  the  winds  begin  above.  -  . 

19.  Small  ftars  are  not  feen  before  the  rifing  of  winds,  though  the 

night  be  clear  and  fair.  Becaufe  fit  feem)  the  Alr  Sr°w.s  thlck  > 

and  is  lefs  tranfparent,  by  reafon  of  that  matter  which  afterward  is  turned 

mtaoW  There  appears  Circles  about  the  body  of  the  Moon,  the  Sun  looks 
fometimes  blood  red  at  its  fetting,  the  Moon  rifes  red  ather  fourth  rifing;. 
and  there  are  many  more  Prognofticks  of  winds  on  high  (whereof  we  I 
w  ill  fpeak  in  its  proper  place  )  which  (hews  that  the  matter  of  the  winds 

is  there  begun  and  prepared. 

2i-  In  thefe  Experiments  you  muftnote,  that  difference  we  lpake 
of;  namely  of  the  two-fold  generation  of  winds  on  high  :  that  is  to  (ay  , 
before  the  gathering  together  of  vapours  into  a  Cloud,  and  after,  tor 
the  Prognofticks  of  Circles  about,  and  colours  of  the  Sun  and  Moon,have 
fomething  of  the  Cloud  :  but  that  darting,  and  occupation  of  the  lefler 

ftars,  is  in  fair  and  clear  weather.  c  ,  .  «  .1 

22.  When  the  wind  comes  out  of  a  Cloud  ready  formed,  either  the 

Cloud  is  totally  difperfed,  and  turned  into  wind-,  or  it  is  torn  and  rent  m 

funder,and  the  wind  breaks  out,  asin  aftorm.  .  , 

22.  There  are  many  Indired  Experiments  m  the  world, concerning  the 

repercuffion  by  cold.  So  that  it  being  certain,  that  there  are  rnoft  ex- 
cream  colds  in  the  middle  region  of  the  Air  :  it  is  likewife  plain,  that  va¬ 
pours  for  the  mod  part  cannot  break  through  that  place  without  being 
joined  and  gatheredP  together,  or  darted  according  to  the  opinion  of  the 

Ancients ,  u’hich  in  this  particular  is  true  and  found.  #  ,  , , 

The  third  local  beginning  of  winds, is  of  thofe  which  are  mgendred  here 
in  thilpwer  part  of  the  air,  which  we  alfo  call  fwell.ngs  or  overburthen- 
ings  ofthe  Air.  A  thing  very  familiar  and  frequent,  yet  pafted  over 

"'t  Commentation.  The  generation  of  thofe  winds  which 
in  this.lower  part  of  the  Air,  is  a  thing  no  more  obfcure  thanhi.nam= 
lv  that  the  Air  newly  compofedand  made  up  of  water,  and  attenuate 
iy„d  S^fved  vapou/s ,  joined  with  the  firft  Air ,  cannot  be  contam«l 
I  within  the  fame  bounds  as  it  was  before,  but  groweth  out  and  i .turned, 
and  takes  up  further  room.  Yet  there  are  in  this  two  things  to  be  granted 
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Firft,  that  one  drop  of  water  turned  into  air  ('whatfoever  they  fabu* 
foully  fipeak  of  the  tenth  proportion  of  the  Elements)  requires,  at  lea  ft  a 
hundred  times  more  room  than  it  had  before.  Secondly  ,  that  a  little 
new  airland  moved,added  to  the  old  air,  (haketh  the  whole,  and  lets  it  in¬ 
to  motion:  as  we  may  perceive  by  a  little  wind  that  comes  forth  of  a 
pair  of  Bellows  ,  or  in  at  a  little  crevife  of  a  window  or  wall ,  that  will 
fet  all  the  air  which  is  in  a  room  in  motion ,  as  appears  by  the  blazing  of 
the  lights  which  are  in  the  fame  room. 

24.  As  Dews  and  Mifts  are  ihgendred  here  in  the  lower  air,  never 
coming  to  be  Clouds ,  nor  penetrating  to  the  middle  region  of  the  Air.- 
in  the  like  manner  are  alfo  many  winds. 

25.  A  continual  gale  blows  about  the fea  ,  and  other  waters,  which  is 
nothing  but  a  fmall  wind  newly  made  up. 

26.  The  Rain-bow  ,  which  is  as  it  were  the  lowed  of  Meteors ,  and 
neared  tous,whenitdothnot  appear  whole,but  curtailed,  and  as  it  were 
only  fome  pieces  of  the  horns  ofit,  is  difiblved  into  winds,  asoften,  or 
rather  oftner  than  into  rain. 

27.  It  hath  been  obferved,  that  there  are  fome  winds  in  Countrys 
which  are  divided  and  feparated  by  hills;  which  ordinarily  blow  on  the 
one  fide  of  the  hills,  and  do  not  reach  to  the  other.  Whereby  it  mani- 
fedly  appears  that  they  are  engendred  below  the  height  of  the  faid 


hills. 


28.  There  are  an  infinite  fort  of  winds  that  blow  in  fair  and  clear 
days*  and  alfo  in  Countrys  where  it  never  rains  *  which  are  ingendred 


how  great  a  quantity  of  vapours  there  ares  and  how  much  room  a  drop 
of  water  turned  into  air  takes  up  more  than  it  did  before  (  as  we  faid  al¬ 
ready)  and  how  little  the  air  will  endure  to  be  thruft  up  together ,  will 
queftionlefs  affirm  ,  that  of  neceffity  winds  muft  be  every  where  ingen- 
dred,  from  the  very  fuperficies  of  the  earth,  even  to  the  higheft  parts  of 
the  air.  For  it  cannot  be,  that  a  great  abundance  of  vapours,  when  they 
begin  to  be  dilatated  and  expanded,can  be  lifted  up  to  the  middle  region 
of  the  air,  without  an  over-burthening  of  the  air,  and  making  a  noife  by 
the  way. 


Accidental  generations  of  Winds. 
To  the  Ninth  Article. 


Connexion. 


WE  call  thofe  Accidental  generations  of  winds,  which  do  not  make 
or  beget  the  impulfive  motion  of  winds,  but  with  compreffion 
do  fharpen  it,  by  repercuffion  turn  it,  by  finuation  or  winding  do  agitate 
and  tumble  it :  which  is  done  by  extrinfecal  caufes,  and  the  pofture  of 
the  adjoining  bodies. 


\ 
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I.  In 


1.  In  places  where  there  are  hills  which  are  not  very  high,  bordering 
upon  Valleys,  and  beyond  them  again  higher  hills,  there  is  a  greater  agi¬ 
tation  of  the  air,and  fenfe  of  winds,than  there  is  in  mountainous,  or  plain 
places. 

2.  In  Cities,  if  there  be  any  place  fomewhat  broader  than  ordinary 
and  narrow  goings  out,a9  Portals, or  Porches, and  Crofs  ftreets,  winds  and 
frefii Gales  are  thereto  be  perceived. 

3.  In  houfes  cool  rooms  are  made  by  winds,  or  happen  to  be  fo,  where 
the  Air  bioweth  thorow ,  and  comes  in  on  the  one  fide,  and  goeth  out  at 
the  other:  But  much  more  if  the  Air  comes  in  feveral  ways  and  meets 
in  the  corners,  and  hath  one  common  paffage  from  thence  :  the  vaulting 
likewife  and  roundnefs  doth  contribute  much  to  coolnefs,  becaufetheair 
being  moved,  is  beaten  back  in  every  line  ,  Alfo  the  winding  of  Porches 
is  better  than  if  they  were  built  ftraight  out.  For  a  direft  blaft,  though 
it  be  not  (hut  up,  but  hath  a  free  egrefs,doth  not  make  the  air  fo  unequal, 
and  voluminous,and  waving,as  the  meeting  at  Angles,  and  hollow  places, 
and  windings  round ,  and  the  like. 

4.  After  great  tempefts  at  Sea,  an  Accidental  wind  continues  for  a 
time,  after  the  original  is  laid  *  which  wind  is  made  by  the  collifion  and 
percuffionof  the  air,  through  the  curling  of  the  waves. 

5.  In  gardens  commonly  there  is  a  repercufii^n  of  wind,  from  the 

walls, and  banks, fo  that  one  would  imagine  the  wind  to  come  the  contra¬ 
ry  way  from  that  whence  it  really  comes.  s 

6.  If  Hills  enclofe  a  Country  on  the  one  fide,  and  the  wind  blows  for 
bmefpace  of  time  from  the  plain  againft  the  Hill,  by  the  very  repercuf- 
fion  of  the  Hill,  either  the  wind  is  turned  into  rain,  if  it  be  a  moift  wind, 
or  into  a  contrary  wind, which  will  laft  but  a  little  while. 

7.  In  the  turnings  of  Promontory,  Mariners  do  often  find  changes  and 
alterations  of  winds. 

Extraordinary  Winds,  and  fudden  Blafts. 

To  the  tenth  Article . 

Connexion. 

Ome  men  difcourfe  of  extraordinary  winds  ,  and  derive  the  caufes  of 
them*  of  Clouds  breaking,  or  ftorms ,  Forticeffy  phone  sPrefiere^  Or  in 
Engli(h,Whirl-winds.  But  they  do  not  relate  the  thing  it  felf,  which  muft 
be  taken  out  of  Chronicles  and  feveral  Hiftories. 

1.  Sudden  blafts  never  come  in  clear  weather  ,  but  always  when  the 
sky  is  cloudy,  and  the  weather  rainy.  That  it  may  juftly  be  thought  that 
there  is  a  certain  eruption  made  *  The  blaft  driven  out ,  and  the  waters 

ftiaketf.  . 

2.  Storms  which  come  with  a  Mift  and  a  Fog ,  and  are  called  Bellu<st 

and  bear  up  themfelves  like  a  ColumD,  are  very  vehement,  and  dreadful 

to  thofe  who  are  at  fea.  t  , 

2.  The  greater  Typhones, who  will  take  up  at  fome  large  diftance,  and 
fup  them ,  as  it  were  upward  ,  do  happen  but  feldom ,  but  fmall  whir  * 

winds  come  often.  ....  1  •c  a 

4.  All  ftorms  and  typhones ,  and  great  Whirlwinds ,  have  a  manitelt 

precipitous  motion, or  darting  downwards,  more  than  other  winds*  o 
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astheyleem  to  fall  like  Torrents,  and  run  as  it  were  in  Channels,  and  be 
afterward  reverberated  by  the  earth. 

5.  Jn  Meadows,  Haycocks,  arefometimescarryed  on  high;  and  fpread 
abroad  there  like  Canopies :  Likewifein  Fields,  Cocks  of  Peafe,  reaped 
Wheat,  and  cloaths  laid  out  to  drying,are  carried  up  by  Whirl- winds  as 
high  as  tops  of  Trees  and  Houfes,  and  thefe  things  are  done  without  any 
extraordinary  force,  or  great  vehemency  of  wind. 

6.  Alfo  fometimes  there  are  very  fmall  whirl-winds,  and  within  a  nar¬ 
row  compafs,  which  happen  alfo  in  fair  clear  weather ,  fo  that  one 
that  rides  may  fee  the  duft,  or  ftraws  taken  up,  and  turned  clofe  by  him, 
yet  hehimfelf  not  feel  the  wind  much;  which  things  are  done  queftion- 
lels  near  unto  us,  by  contrary  blafts  driving  one  another  back,  and  caufing 
a  circulation  of  the  air  by  concuffion. 

7.  It  is  certain,  that  fome  winds  do  leave  manifeft  figns  of  burning  and 
fcortching  in  Plants.  But  Prefterem  ,  which  is  a  kind  of  dark  Lightning, 
and  hot  air  without  any  flame,  we  will  put  off  to  the  Inquifition  of 
Lightning. 

Helps  to  Winds  ;  namely,  to  Original  Winds :  for  of  ac¬ 
cidental  ones  we  have  enquired  before. 

To  the  1 1,  12,  £3,  14,  15  Articles . 

Connexion. 

THofe  things  which  have  been  fpoken  by  the  Ancients ,  concerning 
Winds  and  their  caufes,  are  meerly  confufed  and  uncertain  ,  and 
for  the  moft  part  untrue :  and  it  is  no  marvel ,  if  they  fee  not  clear  that 
look  not  near.  T  hey  fpeak  as  if  wind  were  fomewhat  elfe,  or  a  thing  fe- 
veral  from  moved  air  5  and  as  if  exhalations  did  generate  and  make  up 
the  whole  body  of  the  winds  5  and  as  if  the  matter  of  winds  were  only 
a  dry  and  hot  exhalation  $  and  as  if  the  beginning  of  the  motion  of 
winds  were  but  only  a  cafting  down  and  percuflion  by  the  cold  of  the 
middle  Region,  all  fantaftical  and  arbitrary  opinions :  yet  out  offuch 
threds  they  weave  long  pieces ,  namely.  Cobwebs.  But  all  impulsion  of 
the  Air  is  wind  $  and  Exhalations  mixed  with  the  air  contribute  more  to 
the  motion  than  to  the  matter:  and  moift  vapours,  by  a  proportionate 
hear,  are  eafilier  diffolved  into  wind  than  dry  Exhalations,  and  many 
winds  are  engendred  in  theloweft  Region  of  the  Air,  and  breath  out  of 
the  earth ,  befides  thofe  which  are  thrown  down  and  beaten  back. 

1.  The  Natural  wheeling  of  the  air  (as  we  faid  in  the  Article  of  Ce~ 
neral  Wind i)  without  any  other  external  caufe  bringcth  forth  winds 
preceptible  within  the  Tropicks ,  where  the  Gonverfion  is  ingreatcr  Cir¬ 
cles. 

2.  Next  tothe  Natural  Motion  of the  Air,  before  we  enquire  of  the 
Sun  fwho  is  the  chief  begetter  of  winds)  let  us  fee  whether  any  thing 
ought  to  be  attributed  to  the  Moon,  and  other*  Afters  by  clear  expe¬ 
dience.  '  *  -  •  . . .r  t'  4.  ■ 

3.  There  arife  many  great  and  ftroog  winds  fome  hours  before  the 
Eclipfe  of  the  Moon  }  fo  that  if  the  Moon  be  Eclipfed  in  the  middle  of 
the  night,  the  winds  blow  the  precedent  evening  :  if  the  Moon  be  Eclip¬ 
fed  towards  the  morning ,  then  the  winds  blow  in  the  middle  of  the  pre¬ 
cedent  night.  In 
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4.  In  Peru ,  which  is  a  very  windy  Country,  Acojla  obferves  that 
winds  blow  moil  when  the  Moon  is  at  the  full. 

Injunction .  It  were  certainly  a  thing  worthy  to  beobferved,  what: 
power  the  Ages  and  Motions  of  the  Moon  have  upon  the  winds ,  feeing! 
they  have  fome  power  over  the  waters.  As  for  example,  whether  the  j 
winds  be  not  in  a  greater  commotion  in  full  and  new  Moons,  than  in  her 
firft  and  laft  Quarters,  as  we  fiod  it  to  be  in  the  flowings  of  waters :  For ! 
though  fome  do  conveniently  feign  the  command  of  the  Moon  to  be 
over  the  waters,  as  the  Sun  and  Planets  over  the  air,  yet  it  is  certain,  that 
the  water  and  the  air  are  very  Homogene&l  bodies,  and  that  the  Moon/ 
next  to  the  Sou  hath  moft  po  wer  over  all  things  here  below. 

5.  It  hath  been  obferved  by  men,  that  about  the  Conjundfiohs  oFPla- 
nets  greater  winds  do  blow. 

6.  At  the  riling  of  Orion  there  rife  commonly  divers  winds  and  ftoi  ms. 
Blit  we  muft  advife  whether  this  be  not  becaufe  Orion  rifes  infuch  a  fea- 
fonof  the  year  as  is  moft  effeftual  for  the  generntioh  of  winds  5  fo  that 
it  is  rather  a  concomitant  than  caufing  thing.  Which  may  alfo  very  well 
be  queftioned  concerning  rain  at  the  riling  of  the  Hj/adcs  and  the  Pleiades , 
and  concerning  ftortns  at  the  riling  of  Arffuru*.  And  fd  Fhuch  concer¬ 
ning  the  Moon  and  Stars. 

7.  The  Sun  is  queftionlefs  the  primary  efficient  of  many  winds,  wchk* 
log  by  its  heat  on  a  twofold  matter,  namely,  the  body  of  the  air,  and 
tikewife  vapours  and  exhalations. 

8.  When  the  Sun  is  moft  powerful,  dilatates  and  extends  the  air  , 
though  it  be  pure  and  without  any  commixion  one  third  part ,  which 
is  no  final  1  matter  I  fo  that  by  meer  dilatation  there  muft  needs  arife 
fotne  foull  wind  in  the  Suns  ways  $  and  that  rather  two  or  three  hours 
after  its  riling,  than  at  his  firft  rife. 

9.  In  Europe  the  nights  are  hotter,  in  Peru  three  hours  in  the  morning, 
and  all  for  one  caufe,  namely,  by  reafon  of  winds  and  gales  ceafing  and  ly¬ 
ing  ftill  at  thofe  hours. 

10.  In  a  Vitro  Calendar*,  dilatated  or  extended  air  beats  down  the 
water  as  it  were  with  a  breath :  but  in  a  Vitro  Pileato ,  which  is  filled  on¬ 
ly  with  air,  the  dilatated  air  fwells  the  Bladder,as  a  manifeft  and  apparent 
wind. 

j  1 1.  We  have  made  trial  of  fuch  a  kind  of  wind  in  a  round  I  ower , 
every  way  clofed  up.  For  vve  have  placed  a  hearth  or  fire-place  in  the 
middeftofit,  laying  a  fire  of  Charcoal  throughly  kindled  upon  it,  that 
there  might  be  the  lefs  fcnoak  ,  and  on  the  fide  of  the  hearth,  at  a  final! 
diftance,  hath  been  a  thread  hung  up  with  a  crofs  of  Feathers ,  to  the 
end  that  it  might  eafily  be  moved.  So  after  a  little  ftay  the  heat  increa- 
fing,  and  the  Air  dictating,  the  thread  and  the  Feather  crols  which  hung 
upon  it  waved  up  and  down  in  a  various  motion  :  and  having  made  a 
hole  in  the  window  of  the  Tower ,  there  came  out  a  hot  breath,  which 

was  not  continual,  but  with  intermiliion  and  Waving. 

12.  Alfo  the  reception  of  Air  by  cold  ,  after  dilatation  begets  fuch  a 
wind,  but  weaker,  by  reafon  ofthelefTer  force  ol  cold.  So  that  in  Peru 
uoder  every  little  fhadow  we  find  not  only  more  coolnefs  than  herewith 
us  (by  Antiperiftafis)  but  a  manifeft  kind  of  gale  through  the  reception 
of  air  when  it  comes  into  the  (hade.  And  fo  much  concerning  win  oc- 

cafioned  by  meer  dilatation  or  reception  oi  Air. 

1  53.  Winds 
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\  13.  Winds  proceeding  from  the  meer  motion  of  the  air  without  any 

commixion  of  vapours ,  are  but  gentle  and  foft.  Let  us  fee  what  may  be 
(aid  concerning  Vaporary  winds,(we  meanfuchas  are  engendred  by  va¬ 
pours)  which  may  be  fo  much  more  vehement  than  the  other  3  as  a  dila¬ 
tation  of  a  drop  of  water  turned  into  air,  exceeds  any  dilatation  of  Air  al¬ 
ready  made :  which  it  doth  by  many  degrees,  as  we  (hewed  before. 

14.  The  efficient  caufe  of  vapourary  winds,  (which  are  they  that  com¬ 
monly  blow)  is  the  Sun  ,  and  its  proportionate  heat:  the  matter  is  Va¬ 
pors  and  Exhalations  which  are  turned  and  refolved  into  Air.  I  fay  Air 
(and  not  any  thing  but  Air)  yet  at  the  firft  not  very  pure. 

15.  A  fmall  heat  of  the  Sun  doth  not  raife  Vapours,  and  confequently 
caufes  no  wind. 

16.  A  mean,  or  middle  heat  of  the  Sun  raifeth  and  excites  vapours , 
but  doth  not  prefently  diffipate  them.  Therefore  if  there  be  any  great 
(fore  of  them ,  they  gather  together  into  rain,  either  (imply  of  it  (elf>  or 
joined  with  wind  :  if  there  be  but  fmall  (tore  of  them, they  turn  only  to 
wind. 

17.  The  Suns  heat  in  itsincreafe,  inclines  more  to  the  generation  of 
winds,  in  its  decreafe  of  rains. 

18.  The  great  and  continued  heat  of  the  Sun,  attenuates  and  difperfes 
vapours  and  fublimes  them ,  and  withal  equally  mixes  and  incorporates 
them  with  the  Air,  wherby  the  Air  becomes  calm  and  ferene. 

19.  The  more  equal  and  continuate  heat  of  the  Sun  is  lefs  apt  for  the 
generation  of  winds;  that  which  is  more  unequal  and  intermitted ,  is 
more  apt.  Wherefore  in  failing  into  Kuffia  they  are  lefs  troubled  with 
winds  than  in  the  Brittiffi  Sea,becaufe  of  the  length  of  the  days;  but  ip 
Peru  under  the  Equinoctial  are  frequent  winds,  by  reafon  of  the  great  in¬ 
equality  of  heat, taking  turns  night  and  day. 

20.  In  Vapours  is  to  be  confidered  both  the  quantity  and  quality.  A 
fmall  quantity  engenders  weak  winds,  a  mean  or  middle  (tore  ftron- 
ger ,  great  (tore  engenders  rain,  either  calm,  or  accompanied  with 
wind. 

21.  Vapours  out  of  the  Sea  and  Rivers,and  over-flown  Mari(hes,engen- 
der  far  greater  quantity  of  winds  than  the  exhalations  of  the  earth.  But 
thofe  winds  which  are  engendred  on  the  land,  and  dry  places  are  more 
obftinate  and  laft  longer,  and  are  forthemoft  partfuch  as  arecaft  down 
from  above.  So  that  the  opinion  of  the  Ancients  in  this  is  not  altogether 
unprofitable:  but  only  that  it  pleafed  them,  as  in  a  manner  dividing  the 
inheritance,  to  affign  rain  to  Vapours,  and  to  winds,  exhalations  only, 
’which  things  found  handfomly,  but  are  vain  in  effeCt  and  fubftance. 

22.  Winds  brought  forth  out  of  the  refolutions  of  Snow  lying  upon 
Hills  5  are  of  a  mean  condition  between  Water  and  Land  winds  $  but 
!  they  iodine  more  to  water  5  yet  they  are  more  (harp  and  moveable. 

23.  Thediffolution  of  Snow  on  Snowy  Hills,  (as  we  obferved  before) 
■always brings  conftant  winds  from  that  part. 

24.  Alfo  yearly  Northern  winds  about  the  rifing  of  the  Dog-ftar,  are 

held  to  come  from  the  frozen  Ocean  ,  and  thofe  parts  about  the  Artick 
Circle,  where  the  Diffolutions  of  Snow  and  Ice  come  late  when  the 
Summer  is  far  fpent.  '  >  , 

25.  Thofe  maffes  or  mountains  of  Ice  which  are  carried  towards  Ca¬ 
nada  and  Greenland3  do  rather  breed  cold  Gales,  than  moveable  winds. 

26.  Wind? 
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26.  Winds  which  arife  from  chalky  and  Tandy  grounds  are  few  and 
dry,and  in  hotter  Countrys  they  are  foultry,  fmoaky,  and  fcorching. 

27.  Winds  made  of  Sea  vapours  3  do  eafilier  turnback  into  rain,  the 
water  re-demanding  and  claiming  its  right:  and  if  this  be  not  granted 
them,  they  prefently  mix  with  Air,  and  fo  are  quiet.  But  terreftrial, 
fmoaky  and  unduous  vapours,  are  both  hardlier  dillolvcd  ,  and  afcend 
higher  ,  and  are  more  provoked  in  their  motion  ,  and  oftentimes  pene¬ 
trate  the  middle  Region  of  the  Air,  andfome  of  them  are  matter  of  fiery 
Meteors. 

•  28.  It  is  reported  here  in  England, that  in  thofe  days  that  Gafioine  was 
under  our  jurifdiftion  ,  there  was  a  Petition  offered  to  the  King  by  his 
fubje&s  of  Burdeaux, and  the  Confines  thereof,  dtfiring  him  to  forbid  the 
burning  of  heath  in  the  Counties  of  Suffex  and  Southampton, which  bred  a 
wind  towards  the  end  of  April  which  killed  their  Vines. 

29.  The  meeting  of  winds ,  if  they  be  firong,  bring  forth  vehement 
and  whirling  winds:  if  they  befoft  and  moift,  they  produce  rain,  and  lay 
the  wind. 

30.  Winds  are  allayed  and  retrained  five  ways.  When  the  Air  over- 
burthened,  and  troubled,  is  freed  by  the  vapours  contra&ing  themfelves 
into  rain  :  Or  when  vapours  are  difperfed,and  fubtilized,  whereby  they 
are  mixed  with  the  air,  and  agree  fairly  with  it,  and  they  live  quietly  ; 
Or  when  vapours  or  Fogs  are  exalted  and  carried  upon  high,  fo  that  they 
caufe  no  difturbance,  until  they  be  thrown  down  from  the  middle  Regi 
on  of  the  Air,or  do  penetrate  it.  Or  when  vapours  gathered  into  Clouds, 
are  carried  away  into  other  Countrys,  by  other  winds  blowing  on  high 
fo  that  for  them  there  is  peace  in  thofe  Countrys  which  they  flie  beyond  : 
Or  laftly,when  the  winds  blowing  from  their  nurferies,  languifh  through 
1  long  voyage  ,  finding  no  new  matter  to  feed  on,  and  fo  their  veheimn* 
cy  for  fakes  theirqand  they  do  as  it  were  expire  and  dye. 

31.  Ram  for  the  mod:  parr  allayeth  winds ,  efpecially  thofe  which  are 
formy  :  as  winds  contrariwife  oftentimes  keep  off  rain. 

32.  Winds  do  contra#  them&lves  into  rain,  (which  is  the  firft  of  the 
five, and  the  chiefeft  means  ofallaying  them.)  either  being  burthened  by 
the  burthen  it  felf,when  the  vapours  are  copious,  or  by  the  contrary  mo¬ 
tions  of  winds,  fo  they  be  calm  and  mild  $  or  by  fhe  oppofition  of  moun¬ 
tains  and  Promontories  which  flop  the  violence  of  the  winds,  and  by  lit- 

ieand  little  turn  them  againrt  themfeives*,  or  by  extream  colds,  whereby 

hey  are  condenfed  and  thickned. 

33.  Smaller  and  lighter  winds  do  commonly  rife  in  the  morning  ,  and 
go  down  with  the  Sun,  the  condenfation  of  the  night  Air  being  fufficient 
to  receive  them  :  for  Air  will  endure  fome  kind  of  compreffion  without 

ftirring  or  tumult.  .  .  , 

34.  It  is  thought  that  the  found  of  Bells  will  difperfe  Lightning  and 

TTiunder :  in  winds  it  hath  not  been  obferved. 

Monition.  Take  advice  from  the  place  in  Prognofticks  of  winds  j  tor 

there  is  fome  connexion  of caufes  and  figns.  , 

2  5.  Pliny  relates,  that  the  vehemence  of  a  Whirl-wind  may  be  allayed 
by  fprinkling  of  Vinegar  in  the  encounter  of  it. 
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The  Bounds  of  Winds. 

To  the  1 6,  17,  18.  Articles . 

^  * 
i.TT  is  reported  of  Mount  Athosjk  likewife  of  Olmpm^that  the  Priefts 

X  would  write  in  the  afhes  of  the  Sacrifices  which  lay  upon  the  Altars, 
built  on  the  tops  of  thofe  hills,  and  when  they  returned  the  year  follovv- 
ing,(for  the  Offerings  were  Annual)  they  found  the  fame  letters  undi- 
fturbed,and  uncancelled  5  though  thole  Altars  ftood  not  in  any  Temple, 
but  in  the  open  Air.  Whereby  it  wasmanifeft,  thatinfuch  a  height  there 
had  neither  fallen  rain,  nor  wind  blown. 

2.  They  fay  that  on  the  top  of  the  Peak  of  Tenerijf \  and  00  the  Andes , 
betwixt  Peru ,  and  Chile ,  fnow  lyeth  upon  the  borders,  and  fides  of sthe 
bills  3  but  that  on  the  tops  of  them  there  is  nothing  but  a  quiet  and  ftill 
Air,  hardly  breathable  by  reafon  of  its  tenuity,  which  alfo  with  a  kind  of 
Acrimony  pricks  the  eyes  and  orifice  of  the  ftomack,  begetting  in  fame  a 
defire  to  vomit,  and  in  others  a  flufhing  and  rednefs. 

3.  Vaporary  winds  feem  not  in  any  great  height,  thdugh  it  be  proba¬ 
ble  that  fame  of  them  afcend  higher  than  moft  clouds.  Hitherto  of  the 
height,  now  we  mu  ft  confider  of  the  Latitude. 

\  4.  ft  is  certain,  that  thofe  fpaces  which  winds  take  up,  are  very  vari¬ 
ous,  fometimes  they  are  very  large,  fometimes  little  and  narrow  :  winds 
have  beers  known  to  have  taken  up  an  hnndred  miles  fpace  with  a  few 
hours  difference. 

5.  Spacious  winds(if  they  be  of  the  free  kind)  are  for  the  moft  part  ve¬ 
hement  and  not  foft ,  and  more  lafting  5  for  they  will  Taft  almoft  four 
and  twenty  hours.  They  are  likewife  not  fo  much  inclined  to  rain. 
St  raight  or  narrow  winds  contrariwife ,  are  either  foft  or  ftormy,  and  al¬ 
ways  fhort. 

6.  Fixed  and  ftayed  winds  are  itinerary  or  travelling,  and  take  up 

very  large  fpaces.  •  ■ 

7.  Stormy  winds  do  not  extend  themfelves  into  any  large  fpaces, 
though  they  always  go  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  ftorm  it  felf. 

8.  Sea  winds  al  ways  blow  within  narrower  fpaces  than  earth  winds, 
as  may  fometimes  be  feen  at  fea,  namely,  a  pretty  ffefhgalc  in  fome  part 
of  the  water  (which  may  be  eafily  perceived  by  the  crifping  of  it)  when 
there  is  a  calm,  as  fmooth  as  Glafs,  every  where  elfe. 

9.  Small  whirlwinds  (as  we  faid  before^  will  fometimes  play  before 
men  as  they  are  riding,  almoft  like  wind  out  of  a  pair  of  bellows.  So 
much  of  the  Latitude  $  now  we  muft  fee  concerning  the  laftingoefs. 

10.  1  he  vehement  winds  will  laft  longer  at  Sea,  by  reafon  of  the  fuf- 
fieient  quantity  of  vapours:  at  land  they  will  hardly  laft  above  a  day 
and  an  half. 

11.  Very  foft  winds  will  not  blow  conftantly,  neither  at  fea,nor  upon 

the  land  above  three  days. 

12.  1  he  fouth  wind  is  not  only  more  lafting  than  the  weft,  (which 
we  fee  down  in  another  place  J  but  likewife  what  wind  foeveritbethat 
begins  to  blow  in  the  morning,  ufeth  to  be  more  durable  and  lafting  than 
that  which  begins  to  blow  at  night. 

13.  It  is  certain  that  winds  do  rife,  and  increafeby  degrees,  (unlefs 
ttiey  be  meer  ftorms)  but  they  allay  fooner,  fometimes  as  it  were  in  an 

inftant.  Succef? 
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Succeffions  of  Winds. 

To  the  1 9,  2C,  2 1  Articles . 

i .  T  F  the  Wind  doth  change  according  to  the  morion  of  the  Suns  that  is 
JL  from  Eaft  to  South,  from  South  to  Weft/rom  Weft  to  North,from 
the  North  to  the  Eaft,  it  doth  not  return  often.or  if  it  doth,  it  doth  it  but 
for  a  fhort  time.  But  if  it  go  contrary  to  the  motion  of  the  Sun ,  that  is 
from  the  Eaft  to  the  North,  from  the  North  to  the  Weft,  from  the  Weft 
to  the  South,  and  from  the  South  to  the  Eaft,  for  the  moft  part  it  is  refto- 
rcd  to  its  firft  quarter,  at  leaft  before  it  hath  gone  round  its  whole  com- 

pafs  and  circuit.  # 

2.  If  rain  begin  firft  ,  and  the  wind  begins  to  blow  afterwards  3  that 

wind  will  outlaft  the  rain  :  but  if  rhe  wind  blow  firft,  and  then  is  allay¬ 
ed  by  the  rain ,  the  wind  for  the  moft  part  will  not  rife  again  3  and  if  it 
does,  there  enfues  a  new  rain. 

2.  If  winds  do  blow  varioufty  for  a  few  hours,  and  as  it  were  to  make 
1  trial,  and  afterward  begin  to  blow  conftantly  ,  that  wind  (hall  continue 

for  many  days.  ,1  r 

4.  If  the  South  wind  begin  to  blow  two  or  three  days  ,  fometimes 

the  North  wind  will  blow  prefently  after  it.  But  if  the  North  wind 
blows  as  many  days,  the  fouth  wind  will  not  blow  ,  until  the  wind  have 

blown  a  little  from  the  Eaft.  .  r  .  *  . 

5.  When  the  year  is  declining,  and  Winter  begins  after  Autumn  1? 
paft  if  the  Southwind  blows  in  the  beginning  of  winter,  and  after  it 
comes  the  North-wind ,  it  will  be  a  frofty  winter.*  But  if  the  North- 
wind  blow  in  the  beginning  of  winter,  and  the  South-wind  come  after,  it 

will  be  a  mild  and  warm  winter.  . 

6  Pliny  quotes  Eudoxus ,  to  (hew  that  the  order  of  winds  returns  after 

every  four  years,  which  feems  not  to  be  true,  for  revolutions  are  not  fo 
quick  This  indeed  hath  been  by  fome  mens  diligence  obferved  ,  that 
greateft  and  moft  notable  feafons  (for  heat,  fnow/roft,  warm  winters,and 
old  fummcrs)  for  the  moft  part  return  after  the  revolution  of  five  and 

thirty  years. 

The  Motion  of  the  Winds. 

To  the  22,  22,  24,  25,  26,  2 7  Articles. 

Connexion. 

MEn  talk  as  if  the  wind  were  fome  body  of  it  felf ,  and  by  its  own 
force  did  drive  and  agitate  the  air.  Alfo  when  the  wind  changes 
its  place  they  talk  as  if  it  did  tranfport  it  felf  into  another  place.  This 
is  the  vuiaars  opinion  t  yet  the  Philofophers  themfelves  apply  no  remedy 
thereunto,  but  they  likewife  ftammer  at  it,  and  do  not  any  way  contra¬ 
dict  and  oppofethefe  errors.  _  , 

1.  We  muft  therefore  enquire  concerning  the  railing  of  the  motion  of 
the  winds,  and  of  the  Direction  of  it,  having  already  enquired  of  the  local 
beeionines.  And  of  thofe  winds  which  have  their  beginning  of  motion 

in  f  heir  ifrft  impulfion,  as  in  thofe  which  are  eaft  down  from  above  or 

blow  out  of  the  earth,  the  raifing  of  then  motion  is  mamfeft .  oJ«sde 
feend  below  their  own  beginnings  5  others  afeend,  and  being  rtlilted  y 
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tie  Air,  become  voluminous, efpecially  near  the  Angles  of  their  violence. 
But  of  thofe  which  are  engendred  every  where  in  this  ioferiour  Air  ' 
( which  are  the  frequented  of  all  the  winds  )  the  Inquifition  feems  to  be 
iomewhat  obfcure,  although  it  be  a  vulgar  thing,  as  we  have  fet  down  in 
the  Commentation  under  the  eighth  Article. 

2.  We  found  likewife  an  image  or  reprefentation  of  this  in  that  clofe 
Tower  which  we  fpake  of  before.  For  we  varied  that  trial  three  ways. 
The  firft  was  that  which  we  fpake  of  before}  namely,  a  fire  of  clear  burn¬ 
ing  coals.  The  fecond  was  a  Kettle  of  teething  water,  the  fire  being  fet 
away,  and  then  the  motion  of  the  crofs  of  Feathers  was  more  flow  and 
dull.  The  third  was  with  both  fire  and  Kettle:  and  then  the  agitation  of 
the  Crofs  of  Feathers  was  very  vehement,  fo  rhat  fometimes  it  would 
whirle  up  and  down, as  ifit  had  been  in  a  petty  whirlwind,the  water  yiel¬ 
ding  (tore  of  vapours  ,  and  the  fire  which  flood  by  it  diflipating  and  di- 
fperfing  them. 

3  So  that  the  chief  caufe  of  exciting  motion  in  the  winds  is  the  over¬ 
charging  of  the  air%by  a  new  addition  of  air  engendred  by  vapours.  Now 
we  muft  fee  concerning  the  direftion  of  the  motion,  and  of  the  whirling, 
which  is  a  chang  of  the  direction. 

4*  The  Nurferies  and  food  of  the  winds  doth  govern  their  progref 
five  motion  :  which  nurferies  and  feedings  are  like  unto  the  fprings  of  ri¬ 
vers,  namely,  the  places  where  there  are  great  (lore  of  vapours,  for  there 
is  the  native  Country  of  the  winds.  Then  when  they  have  found  a 
Current,  where  the  air  makes  no  refiftance,  (as  water  when  it  finds  a 
falling  way)  then  whatfoever  femblable  matter  they  find  by  the  way 
they  take  into  their  fellow(hip,and  mix  it  with  their  Currents  even  a9  Ri¬ 
vers  do.  So  that  the  winds  blow  always  from  that  fide  where  their 
Nurferies  are  which  feed  them. 

5.  Where  there  are  no  notable  Nurferies  in  any  certain  place,  the 
1  winds  ftray  v^ry  much,apd  do  eafily  change  theirCurrent,as  in  the  middle 

of  the  fea,and  large  fpacious  fields. 

6.  Where  there  are  great  nurferies  of  the  winds  in  one  place,  but  in 
the  way  of  its  progrefs  it  hath  but  fmall  additions ,  there  the  winds  blow 
ftrongly  in  their  beginnings,and  by  little  and  little  they  allay.  And  con- 
trariwife,  where  they  find  good  ftore  of  matter  to  feed  on  by  the  way, 
they  are  weak  in  the  beginning, but  gather  ftreDgth  by  the  way. 

7.  There  are  moveable  nurferies  for  the  winds,namely,  in  the  Clouds 
which  many  times  are  carried  far  away  from  the  Nurferies  of  vapours^ 
of  which  thofe  Clouds  were  made,by  winds  blowing  high:  then  the  Nur  * 
fery  of  the  wind  begins  to  be  in  that  place  where  the  Clouds  do  begin  to 
be  diflblved  into  wind. 

8.  But  the  whirling  of  winds  does  not  happen, becaufe  the  wind  which 

oiows  at  firft  tranfports  it  felf^  but  becaufe  either  that  is  allayed  and  fpent 
or  brought  into  order  by  another  wind  :  And  all  this  bufinefs  depends 
on  the  various  placings  of  the  Nurferies  of  winds ,  and  variety  of  times 
when  vapours  iiTuing  out  ofthefe  Nurferies  are  diflolved.  3 

9.  If  there  be  Nurferies  of  winds  on  contrary  parts ,  as  one  Nurfery 
on  the  South,  another  on  the  North*fide,  the  ftrongeft  wind  will  pre¬ 
vail;  neither  will  there  be  contrary  winds,  but  the  ftronger  wind  will 
□low  continually,  though  it  befomewhat  dulled  and  tamed  by  the  wea¬ 
ker  wind  :  as  it  is  in  Rivers,  when  the  flowing  of  the  fea  comes  in$  for  the 
Sea  s  motion  prevails,  and  is  the  only  one,  but  it  is  fomewhat  curbed  by 
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the  motion  of  the  river.  And  if  it  fo  happen  ,  that  one  of  thofe  contrary 
winds,  namely,  that  which  was  the  ftrongeft  be  allayed,  then  prefently 
the  contrary  will  blow,  from  that  fide  where  it  blew  before,  but  lay  hid¬ 
den  under  the  force  and  power  of  the  greater- 

10.  As  for  example,  if theNurfery  beat  the  North- Eaft,  the  North- 
Eaft  wind  will  blow.  But  if  there  be  two  Nurferies  of  winds,  namely, 
another  in  the  North,  thofe  winds  for  fome  tra&of  way  will  blow  feve- 
rally^  but  after  the  angle  of  confluence  where  they  come  together,  they 
will  blow  to  the  North-Eaft,or  with  fome  inclination  ,  according  as  the 
other  Nurfery  ftiall  prove  ftronger. 

11.  If  there  be  a  Nurfery  of  wind  on  the  North-fide,  which  may  be 
diftaot  from  fome  Country  twenty  miles,  and  is  the  ftronger,  another 
on  the  Eaft-fide ,  which  is  diftant  fome  ten  miles,  and  is  weaker:  Yet  the 
Eaft-wind  (hall  blow  for  fome  hours,  and  a  while  after  (namely,  when  its 
journy  is  ended')  the  North  wind. 

12.  If  the  Northern  wind  blow,  and  fome  Hill  ftandsin  the  way  of  it 
pn  the  Weft  fide,  a  little  while  after  the  North-Eaft  wind  will  blow5com- 
pounded  by  the  original  ,and  that  which  is  beaten  back  again. 

Ig.  If  there  be  a  Nurfery  of  winds  in  the  earth  on  the  Northern  fide, 
and  the  breath  thereof  be  carried  dire&ly  upward  ,  and  it  find  a  cold 
Cloud  on  the  Weft  fide  which  turns  it  off  the  contrary  way,  there  will 
blow  a  North-Eaft  wind* 

14 .Monition.  Nurferies  of  winds  in  Sea  and  Land  are  conftant ,  fo 
that  the  fpring  and  beginning  of  them  may  be  the  better  perceived  :  But 
the  Nurferies  of  winds  in  the  Clouds  are  moveable  ,  fo  that  io  one  place 
there  is  matter  furnilhed  for  the  winds ,  and  they  are  f ormed  in  another: 
which  makes  the  dire&ion  of  motion  in  winds ,  to  be  more  confufed  and 
uncertain. 

Thofe  things  we  have  produced  for  examples  fake,  the  like  are  after 
the  like  manner  **  And  hitherto  of  the  dire&ion  of  the  motion  of  winds.* 
Now  we  muft  fee  concerning  the  Longitude,  and  as  it  were  the  Itinerary 
or  journy  of  the  winds  ,  though  it  may  feem  we  have  already  enquired 
ofthis  under  the  notion  of  the  Latitude  of  winds :  For  Latitude  may  by 
unlearned  men  alfo  be  taken  for  Longitude ,  if  winds  take  up  more  fpace 

Laterally  than  they  go  forward  in  Longitude.  , 

1 4.  If  it  be  true  that  Columbus  could  upon  the  Coafts  of  Portugal,  judge 
of  the  Continent  of  America  by  the  conftant  winds  from  the  Weft ,  truly 
the  winds  can  travel  a  long  journy. 

15.  If  it  be  true  that  the  diffolution  of  Snows  about  the  frozen  feas  and 
Scattdias  do  excite  and  raife  Northerly  winds  in  Italy ,  and  Greece ,  8cc.  in 
the  Dog  days  5  furely  thefe are  long  journeys. 

16.  It  hath  not  yet  been  obfervedhow  much  fooner  a  norm  does  ar¬ 
rive,  ’according  to  the  way  it  comes,  (as  for  example,  if  it  bean  Eaftern 
wind  )  how  much  fooner  it  comes  from  the  Eaft,  and  how  much  l^ter 
from  the  Weft.  And  fo  much  concerning  the  motion  of  winds  in  them 
progreffion  or  going  forward  :  now  we  muft  fee  concerning  the  Undula- 1 

tion  or  fwelling  of  winds.  .  . 

17.  The  Undulation  or  fwelling  of  winds  is  done  in  a  few  moments. 

So  that  a  wind  will  (Though  it  be  ftrong)  rife  and  fall  by  turns, at  the  leaft 
a  hundred  times  in  an  hour.  Whereby  it  appears  that  the  violence  of 
winds  is  unequal,  for  neither  Rivers,  though  fwift,  nor  Currents  m  the 
Sea  ,  though  ftrong, do  rife  in  waves,  unlefs  the  blowing  of  wind  be  join- 
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ei  thereunto:  Neither  hath  the  fwelling  of  winds  any  equality  in  ii 
(elf.  For  like  unto  the  pulfe  of  ones  hand,  fometimes  it  beats,  and'  fome- 
|  times  it  intermits. 

The  Undulation  or  fwelling  of  the  air,  differs  from  the  fuelling  of  wa¬ 
ters  into  waves  in  this,  that  in  waters  after  the  waves  are  rifen  on  high, 
they  of  therafelves,  and  their  own  accord  ,  do  again  fall  to  the  place  of 
them;  whence  it  comes  that  (whatfoever  Poets  lay  when  they  aggravate 
tempefts,  namely,  that  the  waves  are  raifed  up  to  heaven,  and  again  fink 
down  to  hell)  the  defcent  of  the  waves  do  not  precipitate  much  below 
the  plane  and  fuperficies  of  the  water.  But  in  the  fwelling  of  the  air, 
where  the  motion  of  gravity  or  weight  is  wanting,  the  air  is  thtuft  down 
and  raifed  almoft  in  an  equal  manner.  And  thus  much  of  Undulation  5 
Now  we  muft  enquire  of  the  m  otion  of  Conflict  or  Striving. 

19.  The  Confli&s  of  winds,  and  compounded  Conflitts  we  have  partly 
enquired  already.  It  is  plain  that  winds  are  Ubiquitary,  efpecially  the 
mildeff  of  them.  Which  is  like  wife  manifefi  by  this,  that  there  are  few 
days  and  hours  wherein  forne  gales  do  not  blow  in  free  places,  and  that  in- 
conffantly  and  varioufly  enough.  For  winds  which  do  not  proceed  from 
greater  Nurferies  are  vagabond  and  voluble,  as  it  were  playing  one  with 
the  other}  fometimes  driving  forward,and  fometimes  flying  back. 

20-  It  hath  been  feen  fometimes  at  Sea,  that  winds  have  come  from 
contrary  parts  together,  which  was  plainly  to  be  perceived  by  the  per¬ 
turbation  of  the  water  on  both  tides ,  and  the  calmuefs  in  the  middle  be¬ 
tween  them:  but  after  thofe  contrary  winds  have  met ,  either  there 
hath  followed  a  general  calm  of  the  water  every  where,  namely,  when 
the  winds  have  broken  and  quelled  one  another  equally  }  or  the  pertur¬ 
bation  of  the  water  hath  continued ,  namely,  when  the  ftronger  Wind 
hath  prevailed. 

21.  It  is  certain,  that  in  the  mountains  of  Pern  it  hath  often  chanced 
that  the  winds  at  one  time  have  blown  on  the  tops  of  the  Hills  one  way, 
and  in  the  Valleys  the  clean  contrary  way. 

22.  It  is  likewife  certain  here  with  us,  that  the  Clouds  are  carried  one 
way,  when  the  wind  near  us  hath  blown  the  contrary  way. 

29.  That  is  likewife  certain,  that  fometimes  the  higher  Clouds  will 
out-fliethe  lower  Clouds,  fo  that  they  will  go  diverfe,  yea,  and  contrary 
ways,  as  it  were  in  contrary  Currents. 

24.  It  is  likewife  certain ,  that  fometimes  in  the  higher  part  of  the  air 
winds  have  been  neither  diftra&ed,  nor  moved  forward  5  when  here  be¬ 
low  they  have  been  driven  forward  with  a  mad  kind  of  violence  ,  for 
1  the  fpaefe  of  half  a  mile. 

25.  And  it  is  likewife  certain,  that  contrariwife  ,  that  here  below  the 
lair  hath  been  very  ftill,  when  above  the  Clouds  have  been  carried  with  a 
ifrefh  and  merry  gale  :  But  that  happens  more  feldom. 

>  ' ■j-emTI'* 0:1 

An  Indirect  Experiment, 

Likewife.  in  waves  fometimes  the  upper  water  is  fwifter  ,  fometimes 
i  the  lower}  and  fometimes  there  are  (but  that  is  feldom )  feveral  Currents 
!ofwater,  of  that  which  is  uppermoft,  and  that  which  lyeth  beneath. 

26.  Nor  are  Virgih  teftimonies  altogether  to  be  reje&ed,  he  being  not 
utterly  unskilful  in  Natural  Philofophy. 

Together 
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together  rufh  the  Eafi  and  South-Eaji  wind  , 

Nor  doth  wave  catling  South'lVeJl  jiay  behind. 

And  again  5 

I  all  the  winds  have  feen  their  battels  join . 

We  have  confidered  of  the  Motions  of  winds,  in  the  nature  of  things  : 
wemuft  now  confider  their  Motions  in  humane  Engines  5  and  firft  of  ail 
in  the  Sails  of  Ships. 

The  Motion  of  Winds  in  the  Sails  of  Ships. 

1  , 

l.|N  our  greateft  Brittain  Ships  ('for- we  have  chofen  thofefor  ourpat- 

|  tern)there  are  four  Malts, and  lometimes  five,fet  up  one  behind  the 
other  ,  in  adiredt  line  drawn  through  the  middle  ot  the  (hip.  Which 
Mails  we  will  name  thus? 

2.  The  main  Maft,  which  ftands in  the  middleof  the  (hip:  the  fore- 
Maft  •>  the  Mizon-Maft,  (which  is  fometimes  double  )  and  the  Sprit 
Maft. 

5.  Each  Maft  confifts  of  ft  veral  pieces ,  which  may  be  lifted  up,  and 
falhioned  with  feveral  knots  and  joints,  or  taken  away  $  tome  have  three 
,of  them,  fume  only  two.  ;  f 

4.  The  Sprit-fail  Maft  from  the  lower  joint  lies  bending  over  the  Sea, 
from  that  it  ftands  upright}  all  the  other  Malls  Hand  upright. 

5.  Upon  thefe  Mails  hang  ten  Sails,  and  when  there  be  two  Mizon- 
Mifts  twelve  :  the  Main-Malt  and  fore-Maft  have  three  tires  of  fails, 
which  we  will  call  the  Main-fail,  the  fop  fail,  and  the  Main  top  fail  •>*  The 
reft  have  but  two, wanting  the  main  top  fail. 

6.  The  fails  are  ftretched  out  a  crois ,  near  the  top  of  every  joint  of 
the  Maft  ,  by  certain  beams  which  we  cal)  Yards,  to  which  the  upper 
parts  of  the  fails  arefafteoed,  the  lower  parts  are  fattened  with  Ropes  at 
each  corner  j  the  main  fails  to  the  (ides  of  the  (hip ,  top  and  main  top  fails 

to  the  Yards  which  are  next  below  them. 

7.  The  Yard  of  every  Maft  hangs  a  crofs,only  the  Yards  of  the  Mizon- 
Mafts  hang  Hoping,  one  end  up  and  the  other  down,  in  the  reft  they  hang 

ftraight  a-crofs  the  Malts  like  unto  the  Letter  T. 

8.  The  Main  fails  ofthe  main- Maft,  fore-Maft,  and  boar  Sprit,  are  of a 
Quadrangular  Parallelogram  form  }  the  top,  and  main  top  fails  fome- 
wtiat  (harp  ,  and  growing  narrow  at  thetopybut  the  top  Mizon  fails  are 
fharp,the  lower  or  main  fails  triangular. 

9.  In  a  Ihip  of  eleven  hundred  Tun,  and  was  one  hundred  and  twelve 
foot  long  in  the  Reel,  and  forty  in  breadth  in  the  Hold  :  the  main  fail  of 
the  main  Maft  waft  two  and  forty  foot  deep,  and  eighty  feven  foot 

b7od  The  top  fail  of  the  fame  Maft  was  fifty  foot  deep,  and  eighty  four 
foot  broad  at  the  bottome,and  forty  two  at  the  top. 

11.  The  main  top  fail  was  feven  and  twenty  foot  deep,  and  two  and 
forty  broad  at  thebottome,  and  one  and  twenty  at  the  top. 

12.  The  fore-Maft  main  fail  was  forty  foot  and  a  half  deep,  and  feven* 

ty  two  foot  broad.  •  _  jr 

13.  The  top  fail  was  fix  and  forty  foot  and  a  half  deep ,  and  lixty  nine 

foot  broad  at  the  bottom,and  fix  and  thirty  at  the  top. 

14.  The 
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\  14  The  main  top  fail  was  four  and  twenty  foot  deep  ,  fix  and  thirty 

foot  broad  at  the  bottom,  and  eighteen  foot  at  the  top. 

15.  The  Mjzon  main  fail  was  on  the  upper  part  of  the  Yard  one  and 
fifty  foot  broad  ,  in  that  part  which  was  joined  to  the  Yard  feventy  two  • 
foot,  the  reft  ending  in  a  (harp  point. 

1 6.  The  top  fail  was  thirty  foot  deep, fifty  feven  foot  broad  at  the  bot¬ 
tom,  and  thirty  foot  at  the  top. 

17.  If  there  be  two  Mizon-Mafts,  the  hindermoft  fails  are  left  than  the 
formoft  about  the  fifth  part. 

18.  The  main  fail  of  the  Boar  Spirit  was  eight  and  twenty  foot  deep 
and  a  half,  and  fixty  foot  broad. 

19.  The  top  fail  five  and  twenty  foot  and  a  half  deep,  and  fixty  foot 
broad  at  th  e  bottom,  and  thirty  at  the  top. 

20.  The  proportions  of  Marts  and  fails  do  vary,  not  only  according 
to  the  bigneft  of  Ships ,  but  aho according  to  the  feveral  u(es  for  which 
they  are  built :  Some  for  fighting,  fome  for  Merchandize,  fome  for  fwift- 
nefs,&c.  But  the  proportion  of  the  dimenfion  of  fails  is  no  way  propor¬ 
tioned  to  the  number  of  Tuns  whereof  the  Ships  confift,  feeing  a  Ship  of 
five  hundred  Tuns  or  thereabout ,  may  bear  almoft  as  large  a  fail  as  the 
other  wefpakeof,  which  was  almoft  as  big  again.  Whence  it  proceeds 
that  leffer  fhips  are  far  fwifter  and  fpeedier  than  great  ones,  not  onely  by 
Yeafon  of  their  lightneft  ,  but  aifo  by  reafon  of  the  largenefs  of  their  fails, 
inrefpeft  ofthe  body  ofthe  fhip  :  for  to  continue  that  proportion  in  big¬ 
ger  fhips  would  be  too  vart,and  impoffible  a  thing. 

21.  Each  fail  being  ftretched out. at  the  top,  and  only  tyed  by  the 
corners  at  the  bottom,  the  wind  rnuft  needs  caufe  it  to  fwell,  efpecially 
about  the  bottome  where  it  is  flacker. 

22.  The  fwelling  if  far  greater  in  the  lower  fails  than  in  the  upper, 
becaufe  they  are  not  only  Parralielograms ,  and  the  other  more  pointed 
at  the  top,  but  alfo  becaufe  the  extent  of  the  Yard  doth  fo  far  exceed  the 
breadth  of  the  fhip  tides  to  which  they  are  fartned,  that  of  necertity,  be¬ 
caufe  of  the  loofoeft,  there  muft  be  a  great  receipt  for  the  wind  5  fo  that 
in  the  great  which  we  propofed  for  an  example,  the  fwelling  of  the  fail 
in  a  dired  wind  may  be  nine  or  ten  foot  inward. 

23.  By  the  fame  reafon  it  alfo  happens,  that  all  fails  which  are  fwelled 
by  the  wind,  do  gather  themfelves  into  a  kind  of  Arch  or  bow,  fojthatof 
aeceffity  much  wind  muft  flip  thorow  :  infamuch,  that  in  fuch  a  fhip  as 
we  made  mention  of,  that  Arch  may  be  as  high  as  a  man. 

24.  But  in  the  triangular  fail  of  the  Mizon  Mafr, there  muft  of  neceffity 
I  be  a  leffer  fwelling  than  in  the  quadrangular  5  as  well  becaufe  that  figure 
is  left  capable  ,  as  alfo  becaufe  that  in  the  quadrangular  three  fides  are 
flack  and  loofe,  but  in  the  triangular  only  two ,  fo  that  the  wind  is  more 
fpariogly  received. 

25.  The  motion  ofthe  wind  in  fails,  the  nearer  it  comes  to  the  Beak  of 
the  ftiip5the  ftronger  it  is ,  and  fets  the  (hip  more  forward  ,  partly  becaufe 
it  is  in  a  place,  where  becaufe  ofthe  (harpnefs  ofthe  Beak  head  the  waves 
are  ealiiier  cut  in  funder  5  but  chiefely,  becaufe  the  motion  at  the  Beak 
draws  on  the  fhip  ,  the  motion  from  the  Stern  and  back  part  of  the  fhip 
doth  but  diive  it. 

26.  The  motion  ofthe  winds  in  the  Sails  of  the  upper  tire,  advances 
more  than  that  in  the  lower  tire ,  becaufe  a  violent  motion  is  moft  violent 
when  it  is  fartheft  removed  fromrefiftance,  as  in  the  Wings  and  Sails  of 

'  Windmills^ 
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Windmills*  but  there  is  danger  of  drowning  or  over-turning  the  (hip 
wherefore  thofe  Sails  are  madenarrower  at  the  top,  that  they  (hould  not 
| take  in  too  much  wind,  and  are  chiefly  made  ufe  of  when  there  is 

I  not  much  wind.  r 

27.  Sails  being  placed  in  a  direft  line ,  one  behind  the  other  ,  ol  ne- 

ceffity  thofe  fails  which  ftand  behind  muft  ftcal  the  wind  from  the  fore- 
moft,  when  the  wind  blows  fore-right  *  wherefore  if  they  be  all  fpread 
j  out  at  once,  the  force  ofthe  wind  hath  fcarce  any  power  but  in  the  mam 

Maft  fails,w^th  little  help  ofthe  lower  fails  of  the  Boar  Sprit.  . 

28.  The  beft  and  mpft  convenient  ordering  of  fails  in  a  direct  wind, 

I  is  to  have  the  two  lower  fails  of  the  fore- Maft  hoifed  up  :  tor  there  (  as 
!  we  Paid  before  J  the  motion  is  mod  effedual,  let  alfo  the  top  fail  of  the 

main  Maft  be  hoifed  up  .•  for  there  will  be  fo  much  room  left  under  it , 

I  that  there  may  be  wind  fufficientfor  the  fore  fails,  without  any  notable 
dealing  of  the  wind  from  them. 

29.  By  reafon  of  the  hinder  fails  ftealiog  of  the  wind  away  from  the 
fore  fails  we  fail  fwifter  with  a  fide  wind  than  with  a  fore  wind.  For 
with  a  fide  wind  all  the  fails  may  be  made  ufe  of,  for  they  turn  their  Tides 

to  one  another,  and  fo  hinder  nor  rob  not  one  another.  - 

20.  Likewife  when  a  fide  wind  blows ,  the  fails  are  ft, flier  ft  retched 
out  againft  the  wind,  which  fomewhat  reftrains  the  wind,  and  fends u 
that  way  as  it  (hould  blow,  whereby  it  gains  fome  ftrength_  But  that 
wind  is  mod  advantagious  which  blows  cornerly  between  a  fore  wind  . 

I  2 1.  The  lower  Boar  fprit  fail  can  hardly  ever  be  unufeful,  for  it  can¬ 
not  be  robbed  from  gathering  the  wind  which  way  foever  it  doth  blow, 

either  about  the  (hip  Tides, or  under  the  reft  of  the  fails. 

22.  There  is  confiderable  in  the  motion  ofwinds  in  (hips,  both  the  1m* 

pulfion  and  direction  of  them:  for  that  direftion  which  is  made  by  the 
Helmdoth  not  much  belong  lotheprefent  Inqutfition  but  only  as  it  hath 
a  Connexion,  with  the  motion  of  the  winds  in  the  tails. 

Connexion.  Asthemonon  ol  (mpulfiou  or  driving  forward  is  in  force 
at  the  Bcak,fo  is  the  motion  of  Direftion  in  the  Poop  5  therefore  for  that 
the  lower  Mizou-Maft  fail  is  of  gr.ateft  concernment,  for  it  is  as  it  were 
an  affiftant  to  the  Helm.  n  .  r  « 

o  o  Seeing  the  Compafs  is  divided  into  two  and  thirty  Points,  fothat 

the  Semicircles  of  it  are  fixteen  points,  there  may  be  be  a  progreffive 
failing  r without  any  calking  aboard,which is  ufed  when  the  wind  |tf .clean 
contrltv  )  though  of  the  fixteen  parts  there  be  but  fix  favourable, and  the 
other  ten  contrary .  But  that  kind  of  failing  depends  much  upon  the  low¬ 
er  fail  of  the  Mizon -Maft.  For  whilft  the  advefe  parts  ot  the  wind  being 

Lore ’powerful  and  not  to  be  oppofed  by  the  Helm  alone, would  turn  te 
Other  fails  and  the  fhip  it  felf  againft  its  intended  coutfe ,  that  fall  be 
ing  ftiflly  ftretched  ,  favouring  the  Helm ,  and  ftrengthemng  its  motion, 

turns  the  Beak  into  the  way  of  its  courfe.  ...  . 

,1  All  manner  of  wind  in  the  fails  doth  fomewhat  burden  and  de- 
prefsthe  (hip  ,  and  fo  much  the  more,  when  it  blows  moft  from  above 
So  that  in  createft  ftorms,  firftthey  lower  their  yards,  and  take  a_way  th 
upper  fails  and  if  need  be  all  the  reft, cut  down  the  Mafts^caft  their  goo  s 
I  imo  the  Sea ,  and  their  Ordinance,^.  to  lighten  the  (hip  and  make 
fwim,  and  give  way  to  the  waves.  ^ 
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35.  By  this  motion  of  the  winds  in  the  fails  of  (hips,  ("if  it  be  a  merry 
and  profperous  gale)  a  Merchants  (hip  may  fail  fixfcore  Italian  miles  in 
four  and  twenty  hoursjfor  there  are  certain  Packet  Boats  which  are  built 
a  purpofe  for  fwiftnefs,  (that  are  called  Caravels')  which  will  go  further* 
But  when  the  wind  is  clean  contrary ,  they  flie  to  this  lad  refuge,  and  a 
very  weak  one,  to  go  on  their  courfe}  namely  to  proceed  fide-  way,  as  the 
wind  will  fuffer  them,  out  of  their  courfe,  then  turn  their  way  again  to¬ 
wards  their  courfe,  and  fo  proceed  in  an  Angular  way.  By  which  pro- 
greflion  (  which  is  lefs  than  creeping ,  for  Serpents  creep  on  by  crooked 
turnings,  but  they  make  angles)  they  may  in  four  and  twenty  hours  go 
fifteen  miles  journy. 

Greater  Obfervations. 

i.  /~IpHis  Motion  of  winds  in  fails  offfiips  hath  three  chief  Heads  and 
.1.  Fountains  of  its  fmpulfion  or  driving  forward,  from  whence 
it  flows  and  derives}  whence  alfo  Precepts  may  be  taken  to  increafe  and 
frrengthen  it. 

2.  The  fird  fpring  comes  from  the  quantity  of  the  wind  which  is  re¬ 

ceived:  For  queftionlefs  more  wind  helps  more  than  lefs :  wherefore 
the  quantity  of  wind  mud  be  carefully  procured  }  which  will  be  done 
if  like  wife  houfe-holders,  we  be  good  husbands,  and  take  care  nothing 
be  ftoln  from  us.  Wherefore  we  mud  be  very  careful  that  no  wind  mav 
be  loft.;  ,  :  .  • 

3.  The  wind  blows  either  above  the  (hips,  or  below  them,  to  the  very 
fuperficies  and  furface  of  the  Sea  :  And  as  provident  men  ufe  to  look 
mod  after  the  lead  things,  ("for  the  greater  no  man  can  chufe  but  look 

I  after)  fo  we  will  fird  look  after  the(e  lower  winds,  which  queftionlefs 
j  cannot  perform  fo  much  as  the  higher. 

4.  As  concerning  the  winds  which  blow  chiefly  about  the  (ides  of  the 

ffiip^and  under  their  fails,  it  is  the  office  of  the  main  Boar  fpritfail,  which 
lies  low  and  (loping,  to  gather  them  into  it ,  that  there  may  be  no  wade 
nor  lofs  of  wind  :  and  this  of  it  felfdoes  good,  and  hinders  not  the  wind 
which  fills  the  other  fails :  And  about  this  I  do  not  fee  what  can  be  done 
more  by  the  induftry  of  man,  unlefsthey  (hould  perchance  fix  fuch  low 
fails  out  of  the  middle  of  the  (hip,  like  wings, or  feathers,  two  on  each  fide 
when  the  wind  blows  right.  > 

5.  But  concerning  the  bewaring  of  being  robbed, which  happens  when 
the  hinder  fails  (in  a  fore-right  windj  deal  the  wind  away  from  the  fore- 
fails,  (for  in  a  fide- wind  all  the  fails  are  fet  a  work)  I  know  not  yiffiatcan 
be  added  to  the  care  man  hath  already  taken  to  prevent  it ,  unlefs  when 
there  is  a  fore- wind,  there  may  be  made  a  kind  offtairs  or  (bale  of  fails. 

j  that  the  hindermod  fails  of  the  Mizon-Maft  may  be  the  lowed,  the  mid¬ 
dle  ones  at  the  main- Mad  a  little  higher,  the  fore-mad,  at  the  fore- Mad, 
highed  of  all,  that  one  fail  may  not  hinder,  but  rather  help  the  other^ 
delivering  and  paffing  over  the  wind  from  one  to  another.  And  let  fo 
much  beobferved  of  the  fird  Fountain  oflmpulfion. 

6.  The  fecond  Fountain  oflmpulfion  confids  in  the  manner  of  dri¬ 
lling  the  (ail  with  the  wind,  which  ifthroughthe  contraction  of  the  wind 
it  be  acute  and  fwift,  will  move  more, if  obtufe  and  languiffiingdefs. 

7.  As  concerning  this,  it  is  of  great  moment,  and  much  to  the  purpofe, 
to  let  the  fails  have  a  reafonable  extenfion  and  fwelling  :  for  if  they  be 
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ft  retched  out  ftiff.they  will  like  a  wall  beat  back  the  wind,  if  they  be1 

too  loofe, there  will  be  a  weak  Tmpulfion.  ,  .  „  .  . 

8.  Touching  this ,  humane  Induftry  hath  behaved  it  felt  well  in  fome 

things,  though  it  was  mote  by  chance  than  out  of  any  good  judgment. 

For  in  a  fide  wind  ,  they  gather  up  that  part  of  the  fail  as  much  as  they 
can  which  is  opoofite  againft  the  wind  :  and  by  that  means  they  let  in  the 
wind  into  that  part  where  it  (hould  blow.  And  this  they  do  and  intend. 

But  in  the  mean  feafon  this  follows,  (wh'ch  peradventure  they  do  not 
perceive!  that  the  wind  is  more  contrafted,and  ftrikes  more  (harply. 

q  What  may  be  added  tohumape  induftry  in  this,  I  cannot  perceive, 
unlefs  the  figure  of  the  fails  be  changed,  and  fome  fails  be  made  which 
(hall  not  fwell  round y  but  like  a  Spur  or  a  T riangle,  With  a  maft  or  piece 
of  timber  in  that  corner  of  the  top,  that  they  may  contract  the  wind  more 
(harply.and  cut  the  outward  air  more  powerfully.  And  that  anglef  as  we 
fuppofe)  muft  not  be  altogether  (harp,  but  like  a  (hort  obtufe  triangle  , 
that  it  may  have  fome  breadth.  Neither  do  we  know  what  good  it  would 
do.if  there  were  as  it  were  a  fail  made  in  a  fail  5  if  there  were  in  the  mid 
die  of  a  greater  fail,  there  were  a  kind  of  a  Purfe.nor  altogether  loofe,  of 
Canvas, but  with  ribs  of  wood,  which  (hould  take  up  the  wind  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  fail,  and  bring  it  into  a  tharpnefs.  ...  . 

10.  The  third  Fountain  or  Original  of  Impulfion, is  111  the  place  wnert 
the  wind  hits!  and  that  is  two-fold.'  for  from  the  fore- fide  oi  the  (hip,  the 
Impulfion  is  eafier  and  ftronger  than  on  the  hinder  part  y  and  from  the 
upper  part  ofthe  Maft, and  fail,  than  from  the  lower  jart. 

11.  Neither  feems  the  Induftry  of  man  to  have  been  ignorant  of  this, 
when  in  a  fore-wind  their  greateft  hopes  have  been  in  their  forc-Mdb, 
and  in  calms,  they  have  not  been  carelefsin  hoyling  up  of  their  top  fads.  ( 
Neither  for  the  prefent  do  we  find  what  may  be  added  to  humane  InJ  .1 
ftry  in  this  point  y  unlefs  concerning  the  firft  ,  we  {hould  fet  up  t  wo  or 
three  fore-Mafts  (the  firft  upright,  and be  reft  Ooping)  w hofcjil 
hang  downward  ;  and  as  for  the  fecond  that  the  fore-falls  thou Id  been 
larged  at  the  top,  and  made  lefs  (harp  than  they  ufnally  are .  But. n  both 
we  muft  take  heed  of  the  inconvenience  of  danger,  in  finking  the  fhip  too 

much. 

The  Motion  of  Winds  in  other  Engines  of  Mans  Invention. 

.  —]pHe  Motion  of  wind-mills  hath  no  fubtilty  at  all  inn: 

3,  ally  it  is  not  well  explained  nor  demonftrated.  The  (alls  aie  let 

ght  and  direft  oppofite  againft  the  wind  which  bloweth.  One  f  e :  of 
te  fail  lies  to  the  wind,  the  other  fide  by  little  and  little  bend •  « “  • 
ets  it  fell  away  from  the  wind.  But  the  turning  aD  “  .  ■  .  •  fanheft 

lotion  is  always  caufed  by  the  lower  part,  uatne  y,  Engine  is 

om  the  wind.  Bur  the  wind  over-caft.ng  u  felt  aga>n t  the  » 
outraged  and  reilrained  by  the  four  fails ,  and  is i»  to * 

,ay  infourfpaces.  The  wind  doth  not  well- ei^itatc '«P« ™ ’ 
/h-rt  fnre  of neceffitv  it  muft  as  it  were  with  its  elbow  hit  the  tides  ot  tn 
fils,  and  fo  turn  thcm,evenas  little  Whirligigs  that  Children  play  withal; 

re  turned  with  the  fingers.  ..  .  i  i  i  ^0nbtfuL 

*  a.  If  the  fails  were  extended  even  and  equally  it  would  be  doubtmi 

vhich  way  the  inclination  would  be, as  in  the fall  ofa  ftafi  , 
rearer  fide  which  meets  with  the  wind,  calls  the  violence  of  it  upon  the. 
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lower  fide,  and  from  thence  into  diftances,fo  that  when  the  lower  fide  re¬ 
ceives  the  wind,  like  the  palm  of  the  hand,  or  the  fail  of  a  [hips  Boat,  pre- 
fenily  there  is  a  turning  on  that  fide.  But  this  is  to  be  obferved ,  that  the 
beginning  of  the  motion  proceeds  nor  from  the  firft  Impulfion,  which  is 
dirett,and  a  bread,  but  from  the  lateral  Impulfion, which  is  after  the  com* 
predion  or  ftraightning  of  the  wind. 

3.  We  made  fome  proofs  and  trials  about  this ,  for  the  increafing  of 
this  motion,  as  well  to  be  allured  we  had  found  the  caufe,  as  alfo  for  ufe$ 
feigning  an  imitation  of  this  Motion  ,  with  Paper  Sails,  and  the  wind  of  a 
pair  of  Bellows.  We  therefore  added  to  the  fide  of  the  lower  fail,  a  fold 
turned  in  from  the  wind,  that  the  wind  beiDg  become  a  fide  wind  ,  might 
have  fomewhat  more  to  beat  upon  5  which  did  no  good  ,  that  fold  not 
fo  much  aflifting  the  percufiion  of  the  wind ,  as  in  confequence  hindrmg 
the  cutting  of  the  air.  We  placed  behind  the  fails  at  fome  difiance,  cer¬ 
tain  obftacles,  as  broad  as  the  Diameter  of  all  the  fails,  that  the  wind  be¬ 
ing  more  comprefled,  might  hit  the  ftronger  :  but  this  did  rather  hurt 
than  good,  the  repercufiion  dulling  the  primary  motion.  Then  we  made 
the  fails  of  a  double  breadth,  that  the  wind  might  be  the  more  reft  rain¬ 
ed,  and  there  might  be  a  ftronger  lateral  percufiion  5  which  at  laft  pro¬ 
ved  very  well:  fo  that  the  Converfion  was  caufed  by  a  far  milder  gale,and 
did  turn  a  great  deal  more  fwiftly. 

Mandate.  Peradventure  this  increafe  of  motion  might  more  conveni¬ 
ently  be  made  by  eight  fails,  than  by  four,  doubling  the  breadth,  unlefs 
too  much  weight  did  over-burthen  the  motion :  Which  muft  have  trial 
made  of  it. 

,  Mandate.  Likewife  the  length  of  fails  doth  much  conduce  to  the  Mo¬ 
tion.  For  in  wheelings, a  flight  violence  about  the  circumference,  is  equi¬ 
valent  to  a  far  greater  about  the  Center.  But  then  this  inconvenience 
follows,  that  the  longer  the  fails  are,  the  more  diftantthey  are  at  the  top. 
and  the  wind  is  fo  much  the  lefsftraightned.  Peradventure  the  bufinefs 
would  go  well,  if  the  fails  were  a  little  longer  and  broader  towards  the 
top,  like  the  outermoft  end  of  an  Oar.  But  this  we  are  not  fure  of. 

Monition.  Ifthefe  Experiments  be  made  trial  of  in  Wind-mills;  care 
muft  be  taken  of  the  Wind-mill  pofts,  and  the  foundations  of  it :  for  the 
more  the  wind  is  reftrained,the  more  it  fhakes(though  it  fwiftens  the  mo  - 
tion  of  the  fails)the  whole  frame  of  the  Mill. 

4.  It  is  reported ,  that  in  fome  Countreys  there  are  Coaches  and  Wag¬ 

gons  which  move  with  the  wind,  but  this  muft  be  more  diligently  looked 
after.  1 

Mandate.  Chariots  moving  by  vertue  of  the  wind ,  can  be  of  no  ufe, 
unlefs  it  be  in  open  places  and  plains  .*  Befides,  what  will  be  done  if  the' 
wind  allays.  It  had  been  better  to  have  thought  of  eafing  the  Motion  of 
Waggons  and  Coaches  by  fails,which  might  befet  up  and  taken  down,to 
eaiethe  Oxen  or  Horfes  which  draw  them, rather  than  to  make  a  Motion 
by  wind  alone. 
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To  the  two  and  thirtieth  Article. 

'  »  *  „  !  .  'I 

Connexion. 

THe  more  Divination  ufeth  to  be  polluted  by  vanity  and  fuperftiti- 
on,  fo  much  more  is  the  purer  part  of  it  to  be  received  and  honou¬ 
red.  But  Natural  Divination  is  fometimes  more  certain,  fometimes  more 
flippery  and  deceitful,  according  to  the  fubjeft  with  which  it  hath  to  do} 
for  if  it  be  of  a  conftant  and  regular  nature,  it  caufeth  a  certain  predi&ion. 

If  it  be  of  a  variable  and  irregular  nature ,  it  may  make  a  cafual  and  de¬ 
ceitful  one  :  Yet  in  a  various  fubjeft  thePredi&ion  will  hold  true  if  it  be 
diligently  regulated,  peradventure  it  may  not  hint  upon  the  very  mo* 
mentSjbut  in  the  thing  it  felf  it  will  noterre  much.  Likewife  for  the  times 
of  the  event  and  complement,  fome  Predi&ions  will  hit  right  enough, 
namely,  thofe  which  are  not  gathered  from  the  caules,but  from  the  thing 
it  felfalreadv  inchoated,  but  fooner  appearing ,  in  an  apt  and  fidy  dilpo- 
(ed  matter  than  in  another  ,  as  wefaid  before  in  the  Topicks  concerning 
this  two  and  thirtieth  Article.  We  will  now  therefore  fet  forth  the 
Prognofiicks  of  winds ,  of  neceffity  intermixing  fome  of  rain,  and  fair 
weather,  which  could  not  conveniently  be  feparated ,  remitting  the  full 
enquiry  ofthem  to  their  proper  titles. 

i.  If  the  Sun  appears  hollow  at  its  riling,  it  will  the  very  fame  day 
yield  wind  or  rain,  if  it  appears  as  it  were  a  little  hollow,it  fignifies  wind} 

if  deeply  hollow,  rain. 

2.  If  the  Sun  rifes  pale,or  (as  we  call  it)  waterilh,it  betokens  rain,  if  it 

fet  fo,  it  betokens  wind. 

3.  If  the  body  of  the  Sun  it  felf  appears  at  its  fetting  of  the  colour  of 
bloud,  it  foretokens  great  winds,  for  many  days. 

4.  If  at  Sun  riling  its  beams  appear  rather  red  than  yellow,  it  fign  fies 
wind  rather  than  rain,and  the  like  if  they  appear  fo  at  its  fetting. 

5.  If  at  Sun  riling  or  fetting,its  rays  appear  contract  d  or  Ihortned,and 
Ido  not  Ihine  out  bright,  though  the  weather  be  not  cloudy  ,it  fignifies  rain 
rather  than  wind.  #  . 

6.  Ifbefore  Sun  riling  there  appear  fome  rays  as  fore-runners,  it  figni¬ 
fies  both  wind  and  rain. 

7.  If  the  Sun  at  its  riling  diffufes  its  rays  through  the  Clouds,  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  Sun  remaining  ftill  under  Clouds,  it  lhall  fignifie  rain,  efpeci- 
ally  if  thofe  beams  break  out  downwards ,  that  the  Sun  appears  as  it  were 
with  a  Beard.  But  if  the  raies  break  forth  out  of  the  middle,ordifperfed, 
and  its  exterior  body,  or  the  out-parts  of  it  be  covered  with  clouds,  it 
fore-fhewes  great  tempefts  both  of  wind  and  rain* 

8.  If  the  Sun,  when  it  riles5be  encompafied  with  a  Circle,  let  wind  be 
expe&ed  from  that  fide  on  which  the  Circle  opens.  But  if  the  Circle  fall 

off  all  at  one  time, it  will  be  fair  weather.  _  '  .  . 

9.  If  at  the  fetting  oftheSun  there  appears  a  white  Circle  about  it,  it 
fignifies  fome  fmall  Itorm  the  fame  night.*  if  black  or  darknels,  much  wind 

the  day  following.  c 

10.  If  the  Clouds  look  red  at  Sun-riling,  they  are  Prognofiicks  ot 

wind  .*  if  at  Sun-fetting,  of  a  fair  cnfuing  day. 

1  1  •  It 
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\  1 1.  if  about  the  riling  of  the  Sun,  Glouds  do  gather  themfelves  about 

it,  they  fordhew  rough  {forms  that  day  }  but  if  they  be  driven  back 
from  the  rifing  towards  the  fetting  of  the  Sun,  they  figoifie  fair  wea¬ 
ther. 

1 2.  Ifat  Sun-rifiog  the  Clouds  be  difperfed  from  the  fides  of  the  Sun. 
feme  South-ward,  and  fome  North-ward,  though  the  sky  be  clear  about 

the  Sun,  it  fore-lhews  wind. 

13.  If  the  Sun  goes  down  in  a  Cloud,  it  fore  fhewes  rain  the  next  day: 
but  if  it  rains  at  Sun-fetting,it  is  a  token  of  wind  rather.  But  if  the  Clouds 
feem  to  be  as  it  were  drawn  towards  the  Sun  ,  it  fignifies  both  wind  and 

Iforms.  \  «  ,  - 

14.  If  Clouds  at  the  rifing  of  the  Sun  feem  not  to  encompafs  it,  but  to 
lie  over  it,  as  if  they  were  about  to  Eclipfe  it,  they  fore- (hew  the  rifing  of 
winds,  on  that  fide  as  the  Clouds  incline.  And  if  they  do  this  about  noon, 
they  fignifie  both  wind  and  rain. 

15.  If  the  Clouds  have  encompaffed  the  Sun,  the  Ids  light  they  leave 

it,  and  the  letter  the  Orb  of  the  Sun  appears ,  fo  much  the  more  raging 
(hall  the  temped  be  5  but  if  there  appear  a  double  or  treble  Orb  ?  as 
though  there  were  two  or  three  Suns ,  the  Temped  will  be  fo  much  the 
more  violent  for  many  days.  - 

16.  New  Moons  prefage  the  difpofitions  of  the  Air  :  but  efpecially 
the  fourth  rifing  of  it ,  as  if  it  were  a  confirmed  New  Moon.  The  full 
Moons  likewife  do  prefage  more  than  the  days  which  come  after. 

17.  By  long  obfervation,  the  fifth  day  of  the  Moon,  is  feared  by  Mari¬ 
ners  for  ftormy.  i 

18.  If  the  New  Moon  do  not  appear  before  the  fourth  day,  it  fore- 
(hsws  a  troubled  air  for  the  whole  Month. 

19.  If  the  New  Moon  at  her  fird  appearance  ,  or  within  a  few.days 
j  after, have  its  lower  horn  obfcure,or  dusky,  or  any  way  blemifhed,  it  fig¬ 
nifies  dormy  and  tempeduous  days  before  the  Full  Moon ,  ifit  be  ill  co¬ 
loured  in  the  middle,  Tempeds  will  come'about  the  Full  of  the  Moon: 
ifit  be  fo  about  the  upper  part  of  the  horn,  they  will  be  about  the  de¬ 
creasing  of  the  Moon. 

20.  Ifat  the  fourth  rifing  the  Moon  appear  bright,  with  (harp  horns, 
not  lying  flat,  nor  fianding  upright ,  but  in  a  middle  kind  of  podure  be¬ 
tween  both,  it  procnifes  fair  weather  for  the  mod  part ,  until  the  next 

i  New  Moon. 

21.  If  at  the  fame  rifing  it  be  red, it  portends  winds*,  if  dusky  or  black, 

{ raini  but  howfoeverit  fignifies  nothing  beyond  the  Full  Moon. 

22.  An  upright  Moon  is  aimed  always  threatning ,  and  hurtful,  but  if 
chiefly  portends  winds :  But  it  it  have  blunt  horns,  atidas  it  were  cut  off 
ihortjit  rather  fignifies  rain. 

23.  If  one  horn  of  the  Moon  be  fharp  ,  and  the  other  blunt ,  it  figni¬ 
fies  wind  }  if  both  be  blunt,  rain. 

24.  If  a  Circle,  or  Halo  appear  about  the  Moon,  it  fignifies  rain  rather 
than  wind,  unlefs  the  Moon  Aands  dire&ly  within  that  Circle,  for  then  it 

fignifies  both. 

25.  Circles  about  the  Moon  always  forelhew  winds  on  that  fide  where 
they  break}  alfo  a  notable  fhining  in  fome  part  of  the  Circle ,  fignifies 
winds  from  that  part  where  the  Ihining  is. 

2 6.  If  the  Circles  about  the  Moon  be  double  or  treble  ,  they  fore- 

fhew  horrible  and  rough  Tempeds ,  and  efpecially  if  thofe  Circles  be  not 
i  whole,  but  fpotted  and  divided. ,  27- Full 
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2  7.  Full  Moons,  as  concerning  the  Colours  and  Circles,  do  in  a  manner 
forefhew  the  fame  things, as  the  fourth  rifing, but  more  prefent,  and  not  fo 
long  delayed. 

28.  Full  Moons  ufe  to  be  more  clear  than  the  other  ages  oi  the  Moon, 
and  in  winter  ufe  to  be  far  colder. 

’  29.  The  Moon  appearing  larger  at  the  going  down  of  the  Sun,  if  it  be 
fplendent  and  not  dusky,  betokens  fair  weather  for  many  days. 

30.  Winds  almoft  continually  follow  the  Eclipfes  of  the  Moon  5  and 
fair  weather  the  Eclipfes  of  the  Sun*  rain  comes  after  neither. 

31.  From  the  Conjunctions  ofany  of  the  Planets ,  but  only  the  Sun, 
you  may  expert  winds  both  before  and  after  ,  from  their  conjunctions 
with  the  Sun, fair  weather. 

32.  At  the  rifing  of  the  Pleiades  t and  Hyades ,  come  fhowres  of  rain,but 
calm  ones  $  after  the  rifing  of  ArBurus  and  0m#,tempefts. 

33.  Returning  and  (hooting  ftars  (as  we  call  them.)  fignifie  winds  to 
come  from  that  place  whence  they  run,or  are  (hot  5  but  if  they  flye  from 
feveral,  or  contrary  parts,  it  is  a  fign  of  great  approaching  ftorms  of  wind 

and  rain.  c 

34.  When  fuch  little  ftars  as  thofe  which  are  called  Ajellt,  are  not  leen 

generally  all  over  the  sky,  it  forefoews  great  tempefts  and  rain  within 
fome  few  days.  But  if  they  be  feen  in  fome  places,  and  not  in  other  fome, 

it  foreftiews  winds  only,  and  that  fuddenly.  , 

25.  The  sky  when  it  is  all  over  bright,  in  a  New-Moon,  or  at  the 
fourth  rifing  of  it ,  portends  fair  weather  for  many  days  5  if  n  be  all  over 
dark,  it  foreftiews  rain, if  partly  dark,and  partly  fair,  it  portends  wind  o 
that  fide  where  the  darkaefs  is  feen.  But  if  it  grow  dark  on  a  fudden  , 

without  either  Cloud  or  Mift  to  dimn  the  brightnefs  of  the  Stars,  there 
are  great  and  rough  tempefts  a  breeding.  . 

26.  If  an  entire  Circle  inclofeth  a  Planet,  or  any  of  the  greater  ftars,  it 
forefhews  wind  *  if  it  be  a  broken  Circle ,  wind  from  thofe  parts  where 

the  Circle  is  deficient.  .....  1  -n 

27.  When  the  Thunder  is  more  than  the  Lightnings ,  there  will  be 

great  winds;  but  ifthe  Lightnings  be  thick  amidft  the  thundering,  it  fore¬ 
fhews  thick  fhowres,  with  great  drops. 

28.  Morning  Thunders  fignifie  wind, mid-day  Thunders  rain. 

20.  Bellowing  Thunders  which  do  as  it  were  pals  along,  prelage 

adnds ,  and  thofe  which  make  a  (harp  and  unequal  noife,  prelage  ftorms 

40.  When  it  lightens  in  a  clear  sky ,  winds  are  at  hand, and  ram  horn 
'jthat  part  where  it  lightens :  But  if  it  lightens  in  dtverfe  parts ,  there  will 

follow  cruel  and  horrid  tempefts.  „  „,mtlv  the 

4,.  If  it  lightens  in  the  cold  quarters  of  the  Heaven,  . 

Eaft  and  North,  Hail  will  follow;  if  in  the  warmer ;  namely.  South  an 

Weft  we  shall  have  rain  and  a  warm  sky.  ..  Tk„n 

la  Great  heats  after  the  Summer  Solftice, and  commonly  with  Thun- 
dera’ndLightning,  and  if  thofe  come  not,  there  will  be  wind  and  ram  for 

”  4^  <The  Globe  of  Flame,  which  the  Ancient  called  Ca^or,  which is  feen 
bylviariners.and  Seafaring  men  at  Sea, if  there  be  but  0^prefagesacul 
tempeft,  (Cali  or  is  the  dead  brother)  and  much  more  if  it  (tick 00tc 

to  the  Mall, but  dances  up  and  down.  But  if  they  be  twins^ 

the  living  brother  be  prefentj  and  that  when  the  tempeft,  is  high ,  ^ 
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good  pr  efage:Buc  if  there  be  three(namely,ifHe/e»,thePlague  of  all  things 
come  in)’tt  will  be  a  more  cruel  tempeft  :  fo  that  one  feems  to  ihew  the 
indigcfted  matter  of  the  (form  ,  T wo  a  digefted  and  ripe  matter  5  Three 
or  more  an  abundance  that  will  hardly  be  difperfed. 

44.  If  we  fee  the  Clouds  drive  very  faft  when  it  is  a  clear  sky.,  we  mud 
look  for  winds  from  that  way  from  which  the  Clouds  are  driven  .*  But  if 
they  wheel  and  tumble  up  together,  when  the  Sun  drawes  near  to  that 
part  in  which  they  are  tumbled  up  together  ,  they  will  begin  to  fcatter 
and  fever  3  and  if  they  part  mo  If  towards  the  North,  it  betokens  wind,  if 
towards  the  South,  rain. 

45.  Ifat  Sun-fetting  there  arife  black  and  dark  Clouds  ,  they  prefage 
rain:  If  againff  the  Sun,  namely,in  the  Eaff ,  the  fame  night ,  if  near  the 
Sun  in  the  Weft  the  next  day, with  winds. 

46.  The  clearing  of  a  Cloudy  sky  ,  if  it  begins  againff  the  wind  which 
then  blows,  fignifies  clear  fair  weather  $  with  the  wind  it  betokens  no 
thing,  but  the  thing  remains  uncertain. 

47.  There  are  fometimes  feen  feveral  as  it  were  Chambers  or  joined 
Stories  of  Clouds  one  above  the  other,  (To  as  Gilbert w  affirms,  he  hath 
feen  five  ofthem  together)and  always  the  blackeft  are  lowermoft,though 
fometimes  it  appears  otherwife ,  becaufe  the  whiteftdo  more  allure  the 
fight.  A  double  Conjdn&ion  offtories,  if  it  be  thick,  fhews  approaching 
rain  (efpecially  if  the  lower  Cloud  feem  as  it  were  big  with  Child)  more 
Conjunctions  prefage  continuance  of  rain. 

'  48.  If  Clouds  fpread  abroad  like  Fleeces  of  wool  here  and  there, they 
forefhewTempefts:  but  if  they  lie  one  a  top  of  another,  like  skalesor 
tiles,  they  prefage  drought  and  clear  weather  . 

49.  Feathered  Clouds ,  like  to  the  boughs  of  a  Palm  tree,  or  the  flow¬ 
ers  of  a  Rainbow,  are  Prognofticksof  prefent  rain  ,  or  immediately  to 
follow. 

$c.  When  Hills  and  Hillocks  looks  as  though  they  wore  Caps  by 
reafon  of  the  Clouds  lying  upon  them,  and  encompafling  them,  it  prefa- 
ges  imminent  Tempefts. 

51*  Amber,  or  Gold  Colour  Clouds  before  Sun-fetting,  that  have  as 
it  were  gilded  Helms  or  borders,  after  the  Sun  begins  to  be  quitedown, 
forefhewfair  clear  weather. 

5  2.  Grayifh,and  as  it  were  Clay-coloured  Clouds,  (hew  that  rain  with 
wind  are  drawing  on. 

53- Some  petty  Cloud  shewing  it  felf  fuddenly, having  not  been  feen  be- 
|  fore,  and  all  the  skie  clear  about  it,  efpecially  if  it  be  in  the  Weft,  and  a- 
boutNoon,shews  there  is  a  {form a  comming. 

54.  Clouds  and  Miffs  afcending,  and  going  upward,  prefage  rain,  and 
that  this  be  done  fuddenly,  fo  that  they  be  as  it  were  fucked  up,  they  pre¬ 
fage  rain.*  but  if  they  fall  and  refide  in  the  Valleys,  they  prefage  fair 
weather. 

55.  A  big  Cloud  growing  white,  which  the  Ancients  called  a  white 

I  empeff ,  in  Summer  is  a  fore-runner  offinall  hail,  like  Comfits,  in  Win 
ter  (now. 

56.  A  fair  and  clear  Autumn prefages  a  windy  winter  3  a  windy  win¬ 
ter,  a  rainy  fpring  .*  a  rainy  fpring  a  clear  fuinmer;  a  clear  fummer  a  win¬ 
dy  Autumn.  So  that  the  year  (as  the  Proverb  goes)  is  feldom  ftsown 
debtor,  and  the  fame  order  offeafons  will  fcarce  happen  two  years  to¬ 
gether. 

_____  57.  Fires 
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Fires  upon  the  Hearth  when  they  look  paler  than  they  are  accudo- 
tried, and  m  ake  a  murmuring  noife  within  themfelves,do  preface  tempeds. 
And  if  the  flame  rifes  bending  and  turning,  it  (ignifies  wind  chiefly  :  and 
when  the  (huffs  of  Lamps  and  Candles  grow  like  Mushromes  with  broad 
heads,  it  is  a  fign  of  rainy  weather. 

58.  Coals  shining  bright, and  fparkling  over-much,  fignifie  wind 

59.  When  the  fuperficies  ofthe  Sea  is  calm  and  fmoorh  in  the  Har¬ 
bour,  and  yet  murmures  within  it  felf,  though  it  doth  not  fwell,  fignifies 
wind. 

60.  The  shears  refounding  in  a  calm,  and  the  found  of  the  Sea  it  felf, 
with  a  clear  noife,  and  a  certain  Eccho, heard  plainer  and  further  than  or¬ 
dinary,  prefages  winds* 

6 1.  If  in  a  calm  and  fmooth  fea,  we  efpie  froth  here  and  there,  or 
white  Circles  or  Bubbles  of  water,  they  are  Prognodicksof  winds-,  and  il 
thefe Prefages  be  very  apparent,  they  foreshew  rough  tempefts. 

62.  If  in  a  rough  fea  there  appear  a  shining  froth  ( which  they  call  fea- 
lungs)  it  foreshews  a  lading  temped  for  many  days. 

63.  If  the  fea  fwell  filently  ,  and  rifes  higher  than  ordinary  within 
the  Harbour,  or  the  Tide  come  in  fooner  than  it  ufes  to  do ,  it  forerels 
wind. 

64.  Sound  from  the  Hils,  and  the  murmure  of  woods  growing  lew¬ 
der,  and  a  noife  in  open  Champion  fields,  portends  wind.  Alfo  a  prodigi¬ 
ous  murmuring  of  the  Element, without  Thunder;  for  the  mod  part  pre¬ 
fages  winds. 

6 5.  Leaves  and  draws  playing  on  the  ground,  without  any  breath  off 
wind  that  can  be  felt,  and  the  Down  of  Plants  flying  about ,  Feathers 
fwimming  and  playing  upon  the  water ,  fignifie  that  wind  is  near  at 
hand. 

66.  Water  Fowls  flying  at  one  another,  and  flying  together  in  flocks , 

efpecially  fea-Mews  and  Gulls,  flying  from  the  fea  and  lakes,  and  baft- 
ning  to  the  banks  and  fhoars ,  efpecially  if  they  make  a  noife  and  play 
upon  dry  land,  they  are  Prognofticks  of  winds,  efpecially  if  they  do  fo  in 
the  morning.  ' 

67.  But  contrariwife,  fea  fowls  going  td  the  water,  and  beating  with 

their  wings,  chattering  and  bathing  themfelves,  efpecially  the  Crow,  are 
all  prefages  of  dorms.  l! 

68.  Duckersand  Ducks  cleanfe  their  feathers  with  their  Bills  againd 
wind  :  but  Geefe  with  their  importunate  crying  call  for  rain.  - 

69.  A  Hern  flying  high,  fo  that  it  fometimes  flies  over  alow  Cloud, 
fignifies  wind :  But  Rites  when  they  flye  high,  foreshew  fairweather. 

70.  Crows  as  it  were  barking  after  a  fobbing  manner,  if  they  continue 
in  it,  do  prefage  winds,  but  if  they  catchingly  fwallow  up  their  voice  a- 
gain,or  croak  a  long  time  together ,  it  fignifies  that  we  shall  have  fome 

hpwrs.  -  i!  4 

71.  A  chattering  Owl  was  thought  by  the  Ancients  to  fore*  tel  change 

of  weather*  if  it  were  fair,  rain  $  if  Cloudy,  fair  weather  :  But  witfLus 
the  Owl  making  a  clear  and  free  noife ,  for  the  mod  part  fignifies  fair 
weather, efpecial  in  winter.  ^ 

72.  Birds  pearching  in  trees,  if  they  flie  to  their  neds ,  and  give  over 
feeding  betimes,  it  prefages  temped:  But  the  Hearn  ftandingas  it  were 
fad  and  melancholy  upon  the  fand  >  or  a  Crow  walking  up  and  down,  do 

prefage  wind  onely.  .  \ 

F  73*  Dolphins 
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73.  Dolphins  playing  in  a  calm  Tea,  are  thought  to  prefage  wind  from 
that  way  they  come  ;  and  if  they  play  and  throw  up  water  when  the 
Seals  rough3they  prefage  fair  weather.  And  moft  kinds  of  fifties  fwimming 
on  the  top  of  the  water,  and  fometimes  leaping, do  prognofticate  wind. 

74.  Upon  the  approach  of  wind,  Swiae  will  be  fo  terrified  and  diftur- 
bed,  and  ufe  fuch  ftrange  aftions,  that  Country  people  fay  that  Creature 
onely  can  fee  the  wind,  and  perceive  the  horridnefsofic. 

75.  A  little  before  the  wind  fpiders  work  and  fpin  carefully  ,  as  if 
they  prudently  foreftall'd  the  time,  knowing  that  in  windy  weather 
they  cannot  work.  > 

76.  Before  rain  ,  the  found  of  Bcls  is  heard  further  off}  but  before 
wind  it  is  heard  more  unequally,  drawing  near  and  going  further  off,  as 
it  doth  when  the  wind  blows  really. 

77.  Pliny  affirms  for  a  certain ,  that  three  leaved  grafs  creeps  toge 
ther,  and  raifes  its  leaves  againft  a  (form. 

78.  He  fayes  like  wife, that  veffels  which  food  is  put  into ,  will  leave  a 
kind  of  fweat  in  Cupboards, which  prefage  cruel  (forms. 

Monition.  Seeing  rain  and  wind,  havealmofta  common  matter,  and 
feeing  alwayes  before  rain,  there  is  a  certain  condenfation  of  the  air,  cau- 
fed  by  the  new  air  received  into  the  old,  as  it  appears  by  the  founding  of 
the  ftioars,  and  the  high  flight  of  Hearns ,  and  other  thiDgs  3  and  feeing 
the  wind  likewife  thickens,  (but  afterward  in  rain  the  air  is  more  drawn 
together,and  in  winds  contrariwife  it  is  enlargedjof  neceflity  winds  muff 
have  many  Prognofticks  common  with  the  rain.  Whereof  advife  with 
the  Prognofticks  of  rain,under  their  own  title. 

Imitations  of  Winds. 

To  the  three  and  thirtieth  Article. 

Connexion. 

IF  men  could  be  perfwaded  not  to  fix  their  contemplations  over-much 
upon  a  propounded  fubje&,and  rejeft  others  as  it  it  were  by  the  byq 
and  that  they  would  not  fubtilize  about  that  fubjeft  in  infinitum ,  and  for 
the  moft  part  unprofitably,  they  would  not  befeized  with  fuch  a  ftupor 
as  they  are  3  but  transferring  their  thoughts,  and  difcourfing>  would  find 
many  things  at  a  diftance ,  which  near  at  hand  are  hidden.  So  that  as  in 
the  Civil  Law,  fo  we  muft  likewife  in  the  Law  of  Nature,  we  muff  care¬ 
fully  proceed  to  femblable  things,and  fuch  as  have  a  conformity  between 
them. 

1.  Bellows  with  men  are  MolusVv*  Bags,  out  of  which  one  may  take 
as  much  as  he  needeth.  And  likewife  fpaces  between,  and  openings  of 
Hills,  and  crooks  of  buildings,  are  but  as  it  were  large  bellows.  Bellows 
ate  moft  ufeful  either  to  kindle  fire,or  for  Mufical  Organs  .*  T he  manner 
of  the  working  of  Bellows  is  by  fucking  in  of  the  air,  to  fhun  vacuity  ,(as 
they  fay)  and  to  fend  it  out  by  compreffion. 

Q.  We  alfo  ufe  Hand  Fans  to  make  a  wind,  and  to  cool ,  only  by  dri¬ 
ving  forward  of  the  air  foftly. 

3.  1  he  cooling  of  Summer  rooms,  we  fpakeof  in  Anfwer  to  the  ninth 
Article.  There  may  other  more  curious  means  be  found  ,  efpecially  if 
the  air  be  drawn  in  fomewhere  after  the  manner  of  bellows,  and  let  out 

at 
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at  another  place  }  But  thofe  which  are  now  inufe  have  relation  only  to' 
mecr  comprefiion. 

4.  The  breath  in  mans  Microcofmos  ^  and  in  other  Animals  ,  do  very 
well  agree  with  the  winds  in  the  greater  world  :  For  they  are  engendred 
by  humours,  and  alter  with  moirture  as  wind  and  rain  doth  ,  and  are  di 
fpsr fed  and  blow  beer  by  a  greater  heat.  And  from  them  that  obferva- 
tion  is  to  be  transferred  to  the  winds,  namely,  that  breaths  are  engen¬ 
dred  of  matter  that  yields  a  tenacious  vapour,  not  eafie  to  be  difTolved  5 
as  Beans,  Puife,and  Fruits}  which  is  fo  likewife  in  greater  winds. 

5.  In  the  drilling  of  Vitriol  and  other  Minerals  which  are  mod 
windy,  they  muft  have  great  and  large  receptacles ,  otherwife  they  will 


break. 


6.  Wind  compofed  of  Niter  and  Gun-powder ,  breaking  out  and  fwel 
ling  ,  the  flame  doth  not  only  imitate,  but  alfo  exceed  winds,  which 
blow  abroad  in  the  world,  unlefstbey  be  fuch  as  are  made  by  thunder. 

7.  But  the  forces  of  it  are  prefled  in,  as  in  humane  Engines,  as  Guns, 
Mines,and  Powder-houfes  fet  on  fire.  But  it  hath  not  yet  been  tried  whe* 
ther  in  open  air  ,  a  great  heap  of  Gun-powder  fet  on  fire  would  raife  a 
wind  for  certain  hours,  by  the  commotion  of  the  air. 

8.  There  lies  hidden  a  flatuous  and  expanfive  fpirit  in  Quick-filver  , 
fo  that  it  doth,  (in  fome  mens  opinions)  imitate  Gun-powder,  and  a  little 
of  it  mixed  with  Gun-powder ,  will  make  the  Powder  ftronger.  Like- 
wife  the  Chymifts  fpeak  the  fame  of  gold  that  being  prepared  fome  way. 
it  will  break  out  dangeroufly,  like  to  Thunder }  but  thefe  things  I  never 


tried. 


A  greater  Obfervation. 


THe  Motion  of  winds  is  for  moft  things,  feen  as  it  were  in  a  Looking- 
glafs,  in  the  motion  of  waters. 

Great  winds  are  Inundations  of  the  air  ,  as  we  fee  Inundations  of  wa¬ 
ters  ,  both  through  the  augmentation  of  the  quantity.  As  waters  either 
defeend  from  above,  or  fpring  out  of  the  earth,  fo  fome  winds  are  cad 
down,  and  fome  rife  up.  Asfometimesin  Rivers  there  are  contrary  mo¬ 
tions, ’one  of  the  flowing  ofthe  Sea ,  the  other  of  the  Current  of  the  Ri¬ 
ver, yet  both  become  one  motion, by  the  prevailing  of  the  flood}  fowhen 
contrary  winds  blow,  the  greater  fubdues  the  lefler.  As  in  the  Currents 
ofthe  fea,  and  offome  rivers, h  fometimes  falls  out, that  the  waves  above 
igo  contrary  to  the  waves  below:  So  in  the  air,  when  contrary  winds  blow 
together, one  flyes  over  the  other.  As  there  are  Catarads  of  Rain  within 
a  narrowVpace,  fo  there  are  Whirlwinds.  As  waters,  however  they  go 
forward,  yet  if  they  be  troubled,  fwell  up  into  waves ,  fometimes  amen¬ 
ding,  grow  up  into  heaps,  fometimes  defeending,  are  as  it  were  furrowed  : 
fo  the  winds  do  the  fame,  but  only  want  the  Motion  of  Gravity.  There 
are  alfo  other  fimilitudes  which  may  be  obferved  and  gathered  out  of 
j  thofe  things  which  have  already  been  enquired  about. 
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Moveable  Rules  concerning  Winds. 

Connexion. 

RUles  are  either  particular  or  general  ,  both  with  us  are  moveable  5 
for  as  yet  we  have  not  affirmed  any  thing  pofitively.  Particular 
Rules  may  be  taken  and  gathered  almoft  out  of  every  Article.  We  will 
cull  out  fome  general  ones,  aud  thofe  but  a  few, and  adde  thereunto. 

1.  Wind  is  no  other  thing  but  moved  air  5  but  the  air  it  felf  moved 
either  by  a  fimple  impulfion,  or  by  commixion  of  vapors. 

2.  Winds  by  a  fimple  Impulfion  are  caufed  four  ways,  either  by  the 
natural  Motion  of  the  air  ,  or  by  expanfion  of  the  air,  in  the  Suns  ways  5 
or  by  reception  of  air  thoiow  a  fudden  cold  3  or  by  the  comprefixon  of 
the  air  by  external  bodies. 

There  may  be  alfoa  fifth  way,  by  the  agitation  and  concuflion  of  the 
air  by  ftars.  But  let  thefe  things  be  a  while  filent,  or  be  given  ear  unto 
with  a  fparing  belief 

3.  Oi  winds  which  are  made  by  immixion  of  vapours ,  the  chief caufe 
is  the  over-burthening  of  the  air ,  by  air  newly  made  out  of  vapours, 
whereby  the  mafs  of  the  air  grow-,  bigger,  and  feeks  new  room. 

4.  A  frnall  quantity  of  air  added  ,  caufeth  a  great  tumor  of  the  air 
round  about  it  .*  fo  that  new  air  out  of  the  refolution  of  vapours  doth 
confer  more  to  motion  than  to  matter.  But  the  great  body  of  wind  con- 
fifts  in  the  former  air,  neither  doth  the  new  air  drive  the  old  air  before 
it,  as  if  they  were  feveral  bodies  >  but  being  both  commixt,  they  defire 
larger  room. 

5.  When  any  other  beginning  of  Motion  concurs,  befides  the  oVer- 
|  burthening  ofthe  air,it  is  an  acceffory  which  ffrengthneth  and  encreafeth 
that  Principal,  which  is  the  reafon  that  great  and  violent  winds  do  fel- 
dom  rife ,  by  the  fimple  over-burthening  of  the  air. 

6.  Four  things  are  acceffory  to  the  over-burthening  of  the  air:  The 
breathing  out  of  fubterraneal  places^  the  cafting  down  out  of  (as  it  is  cal¬ 
led)  the  middle  region  ofthe  air  ,  Diffipation  made  out  of  a  Cloud,  and 
the  Mobility  and  Acrimony  of  the  Exhalation  it  felf. 

7.  The  Motion  ofthe  wind  is  tor  the  mofl:  part  lateral.*  But  that  which 
is  made  by  meer  over-burthening,  is  fo  from  the  beginning,  that  which  is 
made  by  the  expiration  of  the  earth,  or  repercullioo  from  above,  a  little 
while  aiter,unlefsthe  Eruption,or  Precipitation,  or  Reverberation  be  ex 
ceeding  violent. 

8.  Air  will  endure  fome  compreflion, before  it  be  over-burthened,  and 
begins  to  thruft  away  the  adjoynir.g  air,  by  reafon  whereof all  winds  are 
a  little  thicker  than  quiet  and  calm  air. 

9.  Winds  are  allayed  five  ways,  either  by  the  conjun&ion  of  vapours, 
or  by  their  fub]imation,or  by  tranfporting  them, or  by  their  being  [pent. 

10.  Vapors  are  conjoyned,  and  fo  the  Air  it  felf  becomes  water,  four 
ways, either  by  abundance  aggravating, or  by  colds  condenfing,"or  by  con¬ 
trary  winds  compelling,  or  by  obftacles  reverberating. 

1 1.  Both  Vapours  and  ExhalatioDs,but  wind  very  frequently  from  va¬ 
pours.  But  there  is  this  difference,  that  winds  which  are  made  of  Va¬ 
pours,  do  more  eafiiy  incorporate  them  felves  into  pure  air,  are  fooner  al- 
u  hi  3re  DOt  °k^nate  as  thofe  winds  which  are  engendredof 


of  Winds. 
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12.  The  manner  and  feveral  conditions  of  heat  have  no  Jefs  power 
in  the  generation  of  winds ,  than  the  abundance  or  conditions  of  the 
matter. 

13.  The  heat  of  the  Sun  ought  to  be  fo  proportioned  in  the  genera¬ 
tion  of  winds,  that  it  may  raife  them ,  but  not  in  fuch  abundance  as  that 
they  gather  into  rain,  nor  in  fo  fmall  a  quantity,  thatrtfcey  may  be  quite 
fhaken  off  and  difperfed. 

14.  Winds  blow  from  their  Nurferies,  and  theNurferies  being  difpo- 
fed  feveral  ways,  divers  winds  for  the  moft  part  blow  together,  but 
the  ftrongeft  either  quite  overthrows ,  or  turns  into  its  current  the  wea- 
keft. 

15.  Winds  are  engendred  every  where  ,  from  the  very  Superficies  of 
th$  earth, up  into  the  middle  Region  of  the  air,  the  more  frequent  below, 
but  the  ftronger  above. 

j6.  The  Countries  which  have  retaining  or  trade-winds  ,  if  they  be 
warm,  have  them  wanner  that  according  t6  the  meafure  of  their  Climate: 
if  they  be  cold,  they  have  them  colder. 

N\)'  '  "  1  ■  - .  .  .  n  •  . 

A  Humane  Map, or  Optatives,  with  fuch  things  as  are  next 

to  them  concerning  Winds. 

Optatives, 

*  *  .  ■»  »  . .  * ,  ,  _  .  j  1  .  •  ..  *.  '  f 

l .  frame  and  difpofe  fails  of  (hips  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  with  lefs 

X  wind  they  might  go  a  greater  journey  j  a  thing  very  ufefulto 
fhorten  journeys  by  fea,and  fave  charges. 

Next.  The  next  invention  precifely  in  pra&ice  I  have  not  as  yet  found  5 
yet  concerning  that,  look  upon  our  greater  obfervations  upon  the  fix 
and  twentieth  Article. 

2.  Optative.  That  we  could  make  Wind-mills,  and  their  fails  in  fuch 
manner  that  they  may  grind  more  with  lefs  wind.  A  thing  very  ufeful  for 
gun. 

Next.  Look  concerning  this  upon  our  Experiments  in  the  anlwer  to 
the  feven  and  twentieth  Article ,  where  the  thing  feems  to  be  as  it  were 

done. 

Optative.  To  foreknow  when  winds  will  nfe  and  allay:  A  thing 
ufeful  for  Navigation  and  for  fiusbandy  ,  efpecially.  for  the  chufing  of 
times  for  Sea-fights. 

•  Next.  To  this  belong  many  of  thofe  things  which  are  obferved  in  the 
fnquifition,and  efpecially  in  the  Anfwer  to  the  two  and  thirtieth  Article. 
But  a  more  careful  observation  hereafter  ( if  any  (hall  apply  their 
mind  to  it  )  will  give  far  more  exadt  Prognofticks,  the  caufe  ot  the 

winds  being  already  laid  open.  .  ,  .  , 

4.  Optative.  To  give  judgment  ,  and  make Prognoliicks  by  winds, 
of  other  things,  as  firft,  whether  they  be  Continents  or  Hlands  in  the  Sea 
in  any  place  •  or  rather  a  free  open  fea  ,  a  thing  very  ufeful  for  new  and 

unknown  voyages.  .  ,  , 

Next,  The  next  is  the  obfervation  concerning  conltant  and  trade- 

yvinds :  that  which  Columbus  feemed  to  make  ufe  of. 

5.  Optative .  Likewife  of  the  plenty  or  fcarcity  of  corn  every  year. 
A  thing  ufeful  for  gain,  and  buying  before-haod,  and  fore-ftalling,  as  it  is 
reported  of  Thales,  concerning  a  Monopoly  of  Olives. 
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i  Next.  To  this  belong  fome  things  fpecified  in  the  Inquifition  of  winds, 
it  her  hurtful,  or  (baking  winds,  and  the  times  when  they  do  hurt  *  to 
he  nine  and  twentieth  Article. 

6.  optative.  Likewife  concerning  Difeafes  and  Plagues  every  year. 
t\  thing  ufeful  for  the  credit  of  Phyficians  ,  if  they  can  fore*tel  them 
dfo  for  the  caufes  and  cures  of  Difeafes,  and  fome  other  civil  confidera- 

rions.  . 

I  Next.  To  this  likewife  belong  fome  things  fet  down  in  the  Inquihtion 
to  the  thirtieth  Article. 

Monition.  Of  Predi&ions  by  wind  concerning  corn,fruits,  and  difeafes, 
look  upon  Hiftories  of  Husbandry  and  Phyfick. 

Optative.  7.  How  to  raife  winds  and  to  allay  them. 

Next.  Concerning  thefe  things  there  are  fome  fuperftitious  opinions, 
which  do  not  feetn  worthy  to  be  inferted  into  a  ferious  and  fevere  Na¬ 
tural  Hiftory  :  Nor  can  l  think  of  any  thing  that  is  near  in  this  kind.  The 
defign  may  be  this,  to  look  throughly  into,  and  enquire  about  the  Na¬ 
ture  oftheair}  whether  any  thing  may  be  found,  whereofa  fmall quan¬ 
tity  put  into  air,  may  raife  and  multiply  the  motion  to  dilatation,  orcon- 
t  rad  ion  in  the  body  of  the  air.  For  out  of  this  (if  it  might  be  done) 
would  follow  theraifings  and  allaying^  of  winds.  Such  as  that  Experi¬ 
ment  of  Pliny  is  concerning  Vinegar  thrown  againfl:  the  Whirlwinds,  if  it 
were  true.  Another  defign  might  be, by  letting  forth  of  winds  out  of  fub- 
terraneal  places,  if  fo  be  they  (hould  gather  together  any  wherein 
great  abundance,  asit  is  a  common  and  approved  opinion  of  the  Well 
in  Dalmatia  :  but  to  know  fuch  places  of  prifons,is  very  hard  and  dif¬ 
ficult.  ■  "  '  J  \L 

8.  Optative .  To  work  many  fine,  pleafant,and  wonderful  conceits  by 

the  motion  of  winds. 

Next.  We  have  not  leifure  to  enter  into  confideration  touching  thefe 
things  .•  Next  to  it  is  that  common  report  of  the  Duels  of  winds.  Qpe- 
ftionlefs  many  fuch  pleafant  things  might  very  well  be  found  out,  both 
for  Motions  and  Sounds  of  Winds. 
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An  Entrance  to  the  Titles  a 

five  Months. 
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The  Hifiory  of  Denfity  and  Rarity. 

The  Entrance. 

T  is  no  mar  vail  if  nature  be  indebted  to  Philofophy  and  the  Scien¬ 
ces  feeing  it  was  never  yet  called  upon  to  give  an  account ,  for 
there  never  was  any  diligent  and  difpenfatory  Inquifition  made 
of  the  quantity  of  the  matter,  and  how  that  had  been  diftributed 

—  into  bodies  fin  fome  copioufly,  in  others  fparing’y)  accordmgto 

the  true, or  at  leaft  trueft  accounts  that  hath  been  truely  received  and  ap¬ 
proved  of,  that  nothingis  taken  away  and  loft,  or  added  untothe  umver- 
fa!  fumme  Likewife  that  place  hath  been  treated  upon  by  fome,  namely 
how  ft  can  be  loofened  or  contrafted  without  intermix, on  or  vacuity, 
according  to  more  or  lefst  But  the  Natures  of  Denfity  and  Ranty , 
fome  have  referred  to  the  abundance  or  fcarcity  of  the  matter  another 
ha?h  laughed  at  the  fame,  the  greateft  part  following  their  Author  do 
difeufs  and  compofe  the  whole  matter  by  that  cold  and  weak  Minton 
of  adt  and  power.  Thofe  alfo  who  attribute  them  to  the  reafons  of  matter 
thfthft the «ue opinion)  do  neither  quite  deprive  the  Mater* 
o7  primary  matter  of  its  §nantnnt,  or  quantity,  though  for  other  forms 
thev  vvTll  have  it  equal,  but  here  do  terminate  and  end  the  matter ,  and 
feek  no  further,  nor  do  not  perceive  what  lolloweth  thereby  ;  and  either 
do  not  touch  at  all, or  at  leaft  do  not  urge  home  that  which  hath  a i  regard 
to  infinites,  and  is  as  it  were  the  Bafis  and  ground  of  Natural  Philofo- 

phFirft  therefore  that  which  is  rightly  fet  down  muft  not  be  moved  nor 

altered  •  namely,  that  there  is  no  tranfadtion  made  in  any  tranfmutation 

of  bodies  either  from  nothing,  or  to  nothing  r  but  that  they  are  works 

of  theSe  omnipotence,  to  createout  of  nothing, and  to  reduceunto  no- 

1  ul  rnurfe  of  Nature  this  can  never  be  done.  Therefore 

l  ’  ‘nf  the  total  matter  ftands  ftill  whole,  nothingis  added,  no- 

‘r  “k'diufinifoed  •  vet  that  this  fum  is  divided  by  portions  amongft 
thing  is  diminunea  .  yet  cu  man  be  fo  muchbefide 

the  bodies ,  is  unqueft.onable  for  her  there  is  as  much 

himfelf  through  any  fubtileaWlrafttons^Sito^  think  ^  fa  ^ 

matter  in  one  veffel  ot  of  air.  But  in  the  fame  body  there  is 

And  iHt  be  demonftramd  that  ’one  veffel  of  water t'eceiTed 
yield  ten  veffels  of  air  ,  f  for  we  take  this  computation  for  a  -ceiveoj 


The  Hiflory  of  Heavy  and  Light; 


opinion,  though  that  of  a  hundred  fold  be  the  truer )  it  is  well 3  for  now 
they  are  no  more  divers  bodies,  water  and  air,  but  the  fame  body  ofair  in 
ren  vdJels :  But  one  veffel  of  air  ( as  it  was  but  now  granted)  is  but 
onely  the  tenth  part  often  veffels.  Therefore  it  cannot  be  contradi&ed, 
but  that  in  one  veffel  of  Water  ,  there  is  ten  times  more  matter  than  in 
one  veil'd  of  air  :  Therefore  if  one  fhould  affirm  ,  that  one  whole  veffel 
of  water  could  be  converted  into  one  veffel  of  air,  it  were  as  much  as  if 
one  fhould  afiirme  that  fomething  could  be  reduced  to  nothing ;  for 
as  much  as  one  tenth  part  of  water  would  fuffice  to  doit,  and  the  other 
nine  parts  mull  of  neceflity  be  reduced  to  nothing  .*  And  contrariwife  . 
if  one  fhould  affirm  that  one  veffel  of  air  could  be  turned  into  a  veffel  oi 
water,  it  would  be  as  much  as  if  he  fhould  fay ,  that  fomething  could  be 
created  out  pf  nothing:  for  one  veffel  of  air  can  attain  and  reach  bur 
unto  the  tenth  part  of  a  Veffel  of  water ,  and  the  other  nine  parts  muff 
needs  proceed  from  nothing.  In  the  mean  time  we  will  plainly  acknow- 
ledg  aod  confefs ,  that  to  underftand  the  true  means  of  the  reafons  and 
calculations,  of  the  how  much  part  of  the  Quantum ,  or  how  much  of 
the  matter  which  is  in  divers  bodies,  and  by  what  induftry  and  fagacity 
one  may  be  truly  informed  thereof,  is  a  high  matter  to  be  enquired  , 
but  fuch  as  the  great  and  largely  extended  profit  which  will  accrue  there¬ 
by  will  largely  recompence.  For  to  know  the  Denfities  and  Rarities  of 
the  body ,  and  much  more  how  to  procure,  and  effefrthe  Condenlations 
and  Rarefa&ions,  is  of  great  importance  and  moment  both  to  contem¬ 
plative,  and  to  the  Pra&ick.  Seeing  then  it  is  a  thing  (If  any  there  be  at 
all)meerly  fundamental  and  univerfal  3  we  muft  go  carefully,  and  pre¬ 
pared  about  it,  feeiog  that  all  Philofophy  without  it  is  loofe  and  dif- 
jointed. 

The  Hifiory  of  Heavy  and  Light. 

The  Entrance . 

"MpHe  Motion  of  Gravity  and  Lightnefs ,  the  Ancients  did  illuftrate 
J  with  the  name  ofNatural  Motion  :  For  they  (aw  no  external  effi¬ 
cient,  nor  no  apparent  refiftance  3  yea  the  motion  feemed  fwifter  in  its 
progrefs.  This  contemplation,  or  rather  fpee^b,  they  feafoned  with  that 
Mathematical  Phantafie  of  the  flaying  or  ftopping  of  heavy  things  at  th< 
center  ofthe  earth  f  although  the  earth  fhould  be  bored  quite  chorow) 
and  that  Scholaftical  Invention  of  the  motion  of  bodies  to  their  feveral 
places.  Having  laid  or  fet  down  thefe  things,,  fuppofing  they  had  done 
their  parts,  they  looked  no  further,  but  onely  that  which  fome  of  them 
more  carefully  enquired  after,  namely,  ofthe  Center  of  Gravity  in  divers 
figures,  and  offuch  things  as  are  carried  by  water.  Neither  did  any  of 
the  Modern  Authors  do  any  thing  worth  fpeaking  of  concerning  this, 
onely  by  adding  fome  few  Mechanical  things  which  they  had  alfo  wre- 
fted  with  their  Demonftrations :  But  laying  many  words  afide,  it  is  mod 
certain,  that  a  body  cannot  fufFer  but  by  a  body :  Neither  cau  there  be 
any  Local  Motion  made,  unlefsit  befolicited  or  fet  forward  ,  either  by 
the  parts  of  the  body  it  (elf  which  is  moved,  or  by  the  adjacent  bodies, 
which  either  touch  it,  or  are  near  unto  it,  or  are  at  lead  within  the  Orb 
of  its  Activity.  So  that  Gilbertns  did  not  unknowingly  introduce  Magne- 
tick  powers,  he  alfo  becomming  a  Loadftone,  namely,  drawing  more 

things 
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things  by  thofe  powers  than  he  flioald  have  done ,  and  buildiog  a  Ship 
as  it  were  of  a  round  piece  of  wood. 


The  Hiftory  of  the  Sympathy  and  Antipathy  of  things. 

7 he  Entrance. 

STrifeand  amity  in  Nature  are  the  eggers  on  of  motions ,  and  the  Keys 
of  works.  Hence  proceeds  the  union  and  diffention  of  bodies  5  hence 
the  mixion  and  reparation  of  bodies  5  hence  the  high  and  intimate  im- 
preffions  of  vertues,and  that, which  they  call  joyningofattives  with  paf- 
fives:  finally  they  are  the  great  and  wonderful  works  of  nature.  But  this 
part  of  Philofophy,  namely  of  the  Sympathy  and  Antipathy  of  things 
is  moftimpure,  which  alfo  they  call  Natural  Magick  :  and  f  which  al¬ 
ways  likely  comes  to  paTs  J  where  diligence  and  care  hath  wanted  ,  there 
hath  hope  remained  :  But  the  operation  thereof  in  men  is  meerly  like 
unto  certain  Soporiferous  Medicines  which  caft  one  afleep,and  do  more¬ 
over  fend  and  infufe  into  him  merry  and  pleafant  Dreams.  For  firft  it 
caffs  mans  underffanding  into  a  fleep,  reprefenting  unto  him  fpecifical 
Properties,  and  hidden  Vertues,  whereby  men  awake  no  more,  nor  look 
ifter  the  finding  and  fearching  out  of  true  caufesS  but  acquiefce  and  lie 
ffill  in  thefe  idle  ways.  Then  it  infinuates  an  innumerable  company  of 
fi&ions  like  unto  Dreams;  And  vain  men  hope  to  know  the  Nature 
by  the  outward  fhape  and  fhew,andby  extrinfecal  fimilitudes  to  difeover 
inward  Properties.  Their  Praftife  alfo  is  very  like  unto  their  Enquiry: 

For  the  Precepts  of  Natural  Magick  are  fuch ,  as  if  men  fhould  be  confi 
dent  that  they  could  fubdue  the  earth  ,  and  eat  their  bread  without  the 
fweat  of  their  Brow,  and  to  have  power  over  things  by  idle  and  eafie  ap¬ 
plications  of  bodies  5  and  ffill  they  have  in  their  mouths,  and  like  under¬ 
takers  or  Sureties,  they  call  upon  the  Loadftone,  and  the  confent  which 
is  between  Gold  and  Quickfilver  5  and  fome  few  things  of  this  kind  they 
alledge,  for  to  prove  other  things,  which  are  not  bound  by  any  fuch  like 
contradf.  But  God  hath  appointed  the  befl  of  things  to  be  enquired  out 
and  be  wrought  by  labours  and  endeavours.  We  will  be  a  little  more 
carefull  in  fearching  out  the  law  of  Nature,  and  the  mutual  Contracts  of 
things,  neither  favouring  Miracles,  nor  making  too  lowly  and  ftraightned 
an  Inquifition- 

The  Hiftory  of  SiEphur,  Mercury,  and  Salt. 

The  Entrance. 

THis  triple  of  Principles  hath  been  introduced  by  the  Chymifts, 
and  as  concerning  Speculatives  is  of  them  which  they  bring  the 
beft  Invention.  T  he  moff  lubtile  and  acute  of  thefe ,  and  thofe  who  are 
moft  Philofophical ,  will  have  the  Elements  to  be  Earth ,  Water,  Air, 
and  the  skie.  And  thofe  they  will  not  have  to  be  the  Matter  of  things, 
but  the  Matrixes  in  which  the  Specifical  feeds  of  things  do  engender 
in  the  nature  of  a  Matrix.  But  for  the  Materia  primai  or  primary  matter, 

(which  Scholars  do  lay  down  as  it  were  naked,  and  indifferent  )  they 
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fubftitute  thofe  three  ,  Sulphur  Mercury  and  Salt  3  out  of  whith  all 
bodies  are  gathered  together  and  mixed.  We  do  accept  of  their  words, 
but  their  opinions  are  not  very  found.  Yet  that  doth  not  ill  agree  with 
their  opinion,  namely,  that  we  hold  two  ofthem ,  to  wit,  Sulphur  and 
Mercury  (taken  according  to  our  fence  )  to  be  very  firft  and  prime  na¬ 
tures,  and  moft  inward  figurations  of  matter,  and  almoft  chief  amongft 
the  forms  of  the  firft  Clafiis.  But  we  may  vary  the  words  of  Sulphur 
and  Mercury,  and  name  them  otherwise  Oyly,  Waterilh,  Fat,  Crude  , 
Inflamable,  not  Inflamable,  or  the  like.  For  thefe  feem  to  be  two  very 
great  things  of  the  three,  and  which  poflefs  and  penetrate  the  Univerfe , 
for  amongft  fubterraneal  things,  they  are  Sulphur  and  Mercury,  as  they 
are  called  5  in  the  Vegetable  and  Animal  kind,  they  are  Oyl  and 
Water 3  in  the  inferior  fpiritual  things,  they  are  Air  and  Flame 5  in 
the  heavenly  ,  the  body  of  a  Star,  and  the  pure  skie  3  but  of  this  laft 
Duality  we  yet  fay  nothing,  though  it  feem  to  be  a  probable  decy¬ 
phering:  For  iftheymeanby  Salt,  the  fixed  part  of  the  body,  which 
is  not  refolved  either  into  flame  or  fmoak  ,  this  belongeth  to  the  In- 
quifition  of  fluid ,  and  determinate  things.  But  if  we  take  Salt  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Letter  without  any  Parabolical  meaning,  Salt  is  no  third 
thing  from  Sulphur  and  Mercury,  but  mixed  of  both,  connexed 
into  one,  by  an  acrimonious  and  fharp  fpirir.  For  all  manner  of  Salt 
hath  inflamable  parts  3  and  other  parts  alfo,  which  not  only  will  not 
take  fire,  but  do  alfo  abhor  it  and  flie  from  it  .*  Yet  the  Inquifition  of 
Salt,  being  fomewhat  allyed  to  the  Inquifition  of  the  other  two,  and  ex¬ 
ceeding  ufeful,  as  being  a  tye  and  band  of  both  Natures,  Sulphurous* 
and  Salt,  and  the  very  Rudiment  of  life  itfelf,  we  have  thought  fitting 
to  comprehend  it  alfo  within  this  Hiftory  and  Inquifition.  But  in  the 
mean  time  we  give  you  notice,  that  thofe  fpiritual  things,  Air,  Water, 
Stars,  and  Skie,  we  do  fas  they  very  well  deferveit)  referve  them  for 
I  proper  and  peculiar  Inquifitions ,  and  here  in  this  place  to  fet  down  the 
S  Hiftory  only,  of  tangible,  that  is  to  fay.  Mineral  or  Vegetable  Sulphur 
and  Mercury. 

The  Hiftory  of  Life  and  Death. 

i  .  '  •.  V-  m  HU 

The  Entrance. 

THere  is  an  old  complaint  of  the  fhortnefs  of  life,  and  tedioufneft 
of  Art.  Therefore  it  feems  very  fitting  to  us,  who  ftrive  to  the 
uttermoft  of  our  powers  to  make  Arts  perfect,  to  take  care  alfo  of  pro¬ 
longing  the  Life  of  man,  the  Author  of  Life  and  Truth  affifting  us  there¬ 
in-  For  although  mens  lives  be  nothing  elfe,  but  an  increafeand  accu¬ 
mulation  of  fins  and  miferies  3  and  that  life  is  but  of  fmall  advantage 
to  thofe  who  afpire  to  Eternity  :  Yet  we  who  are  Chriftians  fhould 
not  contemn  or  defpife  a  continuation  of  works  of  Charity.  And  the 
beloved  Difciple  lived  longer  than  any  of  the  reft  j  and  many  of  the 
F athers,  efpecialiy  the  holy  Monks, and  Hermites,  were  long  lived.  And 
there  was  lefs  taken  away  from  this  bleffing,  ffo  often  made  mention  of 
in  the  old  Law)  than  from  any  other  earthly  bleffing ,  after  the  coming 
of  our  Savior.  But  it  is  plain  &  manifeft  enough,that  t  his  is  held  for  a  great 
good  :  but  how  to  attain  thereunto  ,  is  a  high  and  myfterious  queftion? 
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of  Life  and  Death. 

and  fo  much  the  more,  becaufe  it  hath  been  abufed  both  by  falfe  opinions 
and  falfe  Praeconiums.  For  thofe  things  which  are  commonly  fpoken  of 
by  the  Rabble  of  Phyficians,  concerning  the  Radical  Humour,  and  Natu¬ 
ral  Heat,  are  deceitful.  And  the  immoderate  praifes  of  Chymical  Medi¬ 
cines,  firft  fwell  men  up  with  hopes,  and  then  forfake  them,  and  leave 
them  in  the  mire.  Neither  is  our  Inquifition  now  of  that  death  which 
proceeds  from  fufFocation  ,  putrifa&iou  ,  and  divers  other  Difeafes ,  for 
that  belongs  to  a  Phyfical  or  Medicinal  Hiftorie  ^  but  of  that  Death  on¬ 
ly  which  comes  by  the  Refolution  and  confumption  of  old  age.  Yet  to 
enquire  of  the  laft  paffage  or  ftep  to  death,  and  the  very  extindion  or 
putting  out  of  life  ,  which  may  be  done  by  many  ,  both  internal  and  ex¬ 
ternal  ways  (which  notwithftanding  have  as  it  were  one  and  the  fdf 
fame  place  of  habitation,  before  we  come  unto  the  Very  pangs  of  death.) 

I  believe  hath  fome  affinity  with  our  prefent  Inquifition,  but  we  will  fet 
that  in  the  laft  place.  That  which  may  be  repaired  by  degrees  and  with¬ 
out  deftrudion,  the  primary  entire  thing,  that  in potentia  is  eternal  as  the 
Veftalfire.  Wherefore  when  the  Philofophers  and  Phyficians  faw  ,  that 
creatures  were  nourifhed,and  that  their  bodies  were  repaired  and  made 
up  again*  yet  that  it  could  not  laft  long,  but  that  a  while  after  they 
grew  old,  and  dyed,  they  fought  for  death  in  fome  thing,  which  properly 
could  not  be  repaired,  thinking  that  fome  Radical  and  firft  engendred 
Humor  is  not  totally  repaired,  but  that  there  is  even  from  the  infancy 
fome  degenerate  addition,  and  not  a precife,  folid  and  juft  reparation, 
which  by  degrees  is  depraved  with  age,  and  at  laft  brings  that  which  is 
depraved  to  nothing.  Thefe  unskilful  and  erroneous  opinions  they 
hold.  For  all  things  ia  youth  and  young  age  are  fully  and  wholly  repai¬ 
red,  and  for  a  time  incrcafe  in  quantity,  and  are  bettered  in  quality  .*  fo 
that  the  matter  of  Reparation  might  in  a  manner  be  eternal,  if  the  means 
of  Reparation  did  not  fall  away.  But  indeed  in  a  declining  age ,  there  is 
but  a  very  unequal  Reparation  made,  fn  fome  parts  Reparation  pro¬ 
ceeds  happily,  and  other  parts  grow  worfe  and  worfe  ^  and  from  that 
time  men  begin  to  endure  that  torment  which  Mez.entius  did  ufe  toin- 
flift,  namely  to  kill  living  men  with  the  embraces  of  dead  ones^  and  thofe 
things ,  which  might  eafily  be  repaired  do  fail  by  being  joyned  to  thofe 
things  which  can  hardly  be  repaired.  For  even  after  that  men  do  begin 
to  decline  through  age,their  Spirit, Bloud,flefh  and  Fat  may  eafily  berepai- 
redj  but  thofe  parts  which  are  more  Porous,  all  Membranes  and  Tu- 
nicles,  Nerves,  Arteries,  Veins,  Bones,  Cartilages,  moft  part  of  the  In¬ 
wards, and  finally  almoft  all  the  Organical  parts,  are  difficultly,  and  with 
great  Ioffe  repaired.  And  thofe  parts  being  to  aflift  the  reparation  of 
thofe  Reparable  parts  which  are  adually  to  be  repaired  ,  lofing  their 
activity  and  ftrength,  can  no  longer  perforate  their  fundion.  And  from 
thence  a  while  after  proceeds  the  falling  to  ruin  of  all  together^and  thofe 
very  fame  parts,  which  in  their  own  Nature  are  very  Reparable,  the  Or¬ 
gans  of  Reparations  failing,  cannot  be  well  repaired,  but  decreafe^aod  at 
laft  totally  fail.  And  the  caufe  of  the  Period,  is  becaufe  the  fpirit  preying 
alwayeslikea  ftili  and  gentle  Flame,  the  external  air  (which  alfo  fucks 
and  dries  up  the  bodies)  confpiriog  with  it,  at  the  laft  ruins  the  frame  of 
the  body  and  its  Organs ,  and  makes  them  unable  to  performe  the  ad  of 
Reparation :  And  thefe  are  the  true  ways  of  Natural  Death  ,  which  are 
carefully  to  be  revolved  in  mans  mind.  For  he  that  knows  not  the  ways 
of  Nature,  how  can  he  obviateand  turn  them?  Therefore  there  ought 
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to  be  a  double  Inquifition:  one  of  the  Confumption,or  Depredation  of  the 
body  of  man  ,  and  the  other  of  the  Reparation  or  Refection  of  the  fame. 
And  with  this  provifo  or  Caveat  thattheone  may  be  inhibited  and  reftrai- 
ned,  a  nd  the  other  promoted  and  comforted  as  much  as  may  be  :  and  the 
firft  of  thefe  belongs  chiefly  to  the  fpirits  and  external  air,  by  which  the 
Depredation  and  wafteismade*  the  fecond  to  the  whole  procefs  of  ali¬ 
mentation,  which  caufeth  the  Reftitution.  And  as  for  the  firft  part  of 
the  Inquifition,  which  is  of  the  Confumption,  that  is  for  a  great  part 
common  to  inanimate  bodies  :  For  thofe  things  which  the  inbred  fpirit 
(which  is  in  all  Tangible  things  be  they  living  or  dead )  and  theencom- 
paffing  Air  do  operate  upon  inanimate  things ,  the  fame  they  do  alfo  at¬ 
tempt  upon  thofe  things  which  are  animate  :  though  the  Vital, which  is 
added  unto  them,  partly  breaks  and  quels  thofe  operations,  and  partly 
doth  moft  powerfully  increafe  and,augment  them.  For  it  is  moft  mani- 
left,  that  many  inanimate  things  can  laft  a  long  time  without  any  Repara¬ 
tion  ,  whereas  animate  things  do  prefently  fall  and  are  extinguilhed  with¬ 
out  Aliment  or  Reparation,  as  the  fire  alfo.  Therefore  there  ought  to  be 
a  double  Inquifition.*  Firft,  Contemplating  mans  body,  as  Inanimate, 
and  without  Aliment :  Then  as  it  is  Animate  and  Alimented.  And  ha¬ 
ving  fpoken  thus  much  by  way  ofPreface,let  us  now  proceed  to  the  To- 
picks  of  the  Inquifition  j  concerning  which  you  muft  read  the  Hiftoryof 
Life  and  Death. 
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The  Inquifition  of  Forms  proceeds  thus. 
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Pon  the  propofed  Nature,  firft  there  muft  be  an  apparance 
made  before  the  underftanding  of  all  the  known  Inftances 
which  agree  in  the  fame  Nature ,  though  the  matters  be 
very  unlike :  And  this  Colle&ion  is  to  be  made  Hiftorical- 
-  —  jy5  without  any  over-hafty  Contemplation,  or  any  tran- 

fcendent  fubtilty  :  as  for  example  in  the  Form  of  Hot  Things. 

Ifib.  e*-.  u  1  i  .  i  i  j  j  >  .  x  s.  .  3  i  I  ■■  i 
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Convenient  Inftances  in  the  Nature  of  Hot  things. 


x .  The  Beams  of  the  Sun, especially  in  Summer, and  at  Noon  time. 

3.  The  Sun  beams  reflected,  and  kept  up  clofe  and  drawn  togeuier, 
as  among  Hills,  or  by  Wals,  and  efpecially  in  Burnmg-glailes. 

3.  Fiery  Meteors. 

5. '  TteTrfakmgoutof  fire,  out  of  the  hollow  parts  ofHiM*. 

6.  All  manner  of  Flame. 

7.  Solid  things  fet  on  fire: 

8.  Natural  hot  Baths. 

!•  «•  w“  “k“  * <lronE 

and  fierce  heat  if  it  be  (hut  in,  efpecially  in  Reverberatories. 

1 1 .  Certain  foultry  hot  times  by  the  meet  Conft.tut.on  of  the  air, 
without  any  regard  of  the feafon3or  time  oft  eyear.  ^ 
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12.  A  lubterraneal  Air,  enclofed  in  certain  Caves,  efpecially  in  winter 
time.  .  ...  , 

15.  All  woolly  or  hairy  things,  as  Beafts  Skins,  or  Hides,and  Feathers, 
have  a  kind  of  warmnefs  in  them. 

14.  All  manner  of  bodies,  as  well  folid  as  liquid  ,  as  well  thick  as  thin 
(Tuchas  the  air  it  felfisj  being  for  a  time  brought  near  the  fire. 

15.  Sparkles  out  of  a  Flint-ftone,  or  out  of  Iron  or  Steel,  caufed  by 
hand-ftriking. 

1 6.  Any  kind  of  body  ftrongly  rubbed  together,  as  (tone,  wood,cloth, 
<&c.  fo  that  fometitnes  Axel-trees ,  and  Nave9  of  Wheels  are  (et  on  fire : 
and  the  way  of  kindling  of  fire  amongft  the  Weft  Indians  is  by  Attri¬ 
tion. 

1 7.  Green  and  moift  herbs  packt  and  thruft  up  together,  as  Rofes, 
and  Peafecods,and  Hay  being  laid  up  moift  will  many  times  take  fire. 

18.  UnOackt  quick  Lime  having  water  thrown  upon  it. 

1 9.  Fire  when  it  is  firft  diffolved  by  ftrong  waters,  or  Aqua,  Fortif  in  a 
Glaft,  without  fetting  any  fire  to  it  5  and  fo  likewile  Pewter,  <&c.  but  not 
in  fuch  a  high  degree. 

20.  Living  creatures,efpecially  (and  that  continually  )  their  Entrails, 
though  in  the  Infers  the  heat  be  not  fo  palpably  perceived  by  the  fenfe 
offeeling,by  reafon  of  the  fmalnefs  of  their  bodies. 

2 1.  Horfe-dung,and  the  like  Excrements  of  beafts  being  newly  made. 

22.  Strong  oyl  of  Sulphur  and  Vitriol,  (hew  theeffe&s  of  heat  in  bur¬ 
ning  of  linnen. 

23.  Oyl  of  Origanum  and  the  like,  fhew  their  effe&s  of  heat  alfo  in  bur¬ 
ning  of  the  teeth. 

24.  A  ftrong  fpirit  of  Wine  rightly  made  up,  will  (hew  the  effe&s  of 
its  heat  in  fiich  manner,  that  if  you  put  the  white  of  an  egge  iato  it,  it  will 
grow  together  and  be  white,  almoft  like  that  of  a  boiled  egge,  and  a  piece 
of  bread  being  thrown  into  it,  will  heat  and  be  like  unto  a  piece  of  toafted 

bread. 

25.  Spices  and  hot  herbs ,  as  Dragon,  and  old  Grefles,  &c.  though 
they  be  not  hot  in  the  handling  (neither  whole  nor  yet  the  powder  of 
them  )  yet  being  a  little  chewed,  they  are  hot,  and  in  a  manner  burning 
upon  the  tongue  and  the  Palate  of  the  mouth. 

26.  Strong  Vinegar,  and  all  (harp  four  things  laid  upon  any  part 
where  there  is  no  upper  skin,  as  in  the  eye,  or  upon  the  tongue,  or  any 
other  part  when  it  is  wounded  or  galled,  do  caufe  a  kind  of  fmart,  like 
unto  that  which  is  produced  by  heat. 

27.  Alfo  fharp  and  violent  cold  produceth  a  kind  of  tingling,  like  un 
to  burning. 

The  Northern  winds  (harp  penetrating  cold  burneth,  &c. 

28.  Other  things  alfo  which  I  omit  for  brevity. 

This  we  u(e  to  call  the  Table  of  Effence  and  prefence. 


T he  Jecond  Aphorifni . 

„  ,  there  is  manifeftation  to  be  made  to  the  underftanding  ot 
inftances  which  are  deprived  of  their  nature  which  was  firft  given 
them.  For  the  Forme  (as  we  (aid  before^)  ought  as  well  to  be  abfent 
where  the  primary  Nature  is  abfent ,  as  be  prefent  where  it  is  prefent  : 
But  this  would  be  infinite  in  all  things.]  Wherefore  Negatives  are  to  be 

added 
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added  to  the  Affirmatives ,  and  Privations  are  onely  to  be  looked  upon 
in  thofe  fubje&s,  which  are  nearly  allyed  to  thofe  others  in  which  the 
Primary  Nature  i$,  and  appears.  And  this  we  ufe  to  call  the  Table  of  De¬ 
clination  or  Abfence  in  proximo,  or  the  next  degree. 

.  i  *  T  '  1  ■ 

The  nearefl  Instances  which  are  deprived  of  the  Nature  of 
Heat. 

A  Negative ,  or  Subjuntfive  Infance  to  the  firft  Affirmative 
InjLince. 

The  Moon  and  the  ftars  and  the  Comets  Beams  are  not  found  hot  by 
the  fence  of  feeling,  yea  one  may  obferve  extreame  cold  feafons  at  full 
Moons.  But  the  greater  fixed  Stars  when  the  Sun  comes  under  them,  or 
nigh  unto  them,  are  thought  to  increafe  and  exafperate  the  heat  of  the 
Sun,  as  it  is  when  the  Sun  is  in  Lee,  and  in  the  Dog-days. 

Six  negatives  to  thejicond  Inftance. 

,  The  Sun-beams  give  not  any  heat  in  that  which  they  callthe  mid- 
lie  Region  of  the  air  for  which  is  commonly  given  a  tolerable  teafon. 
7or  that  Region  or  part  of  the  air  is  neither  near  unto  the  body  of  the 
lun  from  which  illue  the  beams ,  nor  yet  unto  the  earth,  by  which 
he  faid  beams  are  reflefted.  And  this  appears  by  the  tops  of  thofe  Hills 
which  are  of  a  great  height ,  where  the  Snow  lyeth  continually.  But  on 
the  contrary ,  it  hath  been  noted  by  fome,  that  on  the  top  of  the  Peak  of 
tariff:  and  alfoof  fome  Hills  of  Peru,  the  tops  of  the  hils  have  no  fnow 
uponihem,  the  fnow  lying  lower  uponthe  afeent  of  the  Hill.-  and  be- 
fides  the  air  is  not  cold  upon  the  tops  of  thofe  Hils ,  but  very  piercing 
and  ftiarovfo  that  upon  thofe  hils  of  Per*,  it  pricks  and  hurts :  the  eyes  with 
ts  too  much  acrimony,  and  pricks  the  Orifice  of  the  Ventricle,  and  cau- 
eth  vomiting.  And  it  was  noted  by  the  Ancients,  that  on  the  top  of 
jAatp^T'there  was  fuch  a  tenuity  of  air ,  that  they  who  afeended  thither 
were  fain  to  carry  with  them  fpunges  fteeped  m  Water  and  Vinegar,! 
md  hold  them  to  their  mouths  and  noftrils ,  left  the  tenuity  or  *“bt  ' 
nefsof  the  Air  fhould  hinder  their  breathing.  Upon  the  top  of  which 
montain  it  was  alfo  faid  the  air  was  fo  clear  and  free  from  Winds  and 
d  a;n  that  if  the  Priefts  had  written  upon  the  Afhes  which  remained 
upon  Altar  after  .the  Sacrifices  had  been  there  offered  unto  him 

fhe  Letters  would  remain  there  and  not  be  blown  away  or  blotted  out, 
un  il  the  n  x”  year-  And  to  this  hour  thofe  which  afeeud  to  the  top  of 

C)r  which  they  do  by  night,  and  not  by  day,  are  called  upon  and 
haftned  to  defeend  prefently  after  Sun-rifing.  For  fear  (as  it  fcould 
£)kft  the  tenuity  of  the  air  fhould  diffolve  the.r  fp.nts,  and  fuffocate 

the-,m'Thereflexon  of  the  Sun-beams  in  thofe  Countries  which  are  nigh 
2#  u  D  i  C\rr\e<i  is  very  weak  and  ineffectual  in  its  heat;  fo  that 

n.  frnm  the  great  heaps  and  mountains  of  Ice  which  were 

SSI  IS”  ££*  A  MoDth  on.I/jWete  fate-j. 
S  ;  L.np,  and  forced  to  come  away  in  their  ihip  boat .  So  that  tne 

i  Beams' of  the  Sun  feem  to  be  of  fmall  ftrength  when  they  are  d.rea,even 
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upon  plain  ground  :  nor  yet  when  they  are  reflected,  unlefs  they  be  mul- 
ciplyed  and  united,  which  happeneth  when  the  Sun  grows  to  be  more 
perpendicular^  for  the  incidence  of  the  beams  makes  more  acute  An¬ 
gles,  fo  that  the  lines  of  the  beams  are  more  near}  whereas  contrariwife 
in  great  obliquities  of  the  Sun,  the  Angles  are  very  obtufe,  andconfe- 
quently,  the  lines  of  the  beams  more  diftant.  But  in  the  mean  time  we 
muft  note  that  there  may  be  many  operations  of  the  Sun-beams,  and  in 
the  nature  ofheat,  which  are  not  proportioned  to  our  touch,  or  feeling, 
fo  that  in  refped  of  us  they  do  not  operate  fo  far  as  calefa&ion  or  hea¬ 
ting,  but  in  refpt&offome  other  bodies,  they  may  execute  the  Operati 
onsand  Functions  of  heat. 

3.  Let  us  try  fuch  an  experiment  as  this.  Let  there  be  a  Glafs  made 

and  framed  ofa  contrary  quality  to  a  burning-Glafs ,  and  let  this  glafs  be 
held  between  the  Sun  and  our  hand,  and  let  us  obferve  whether  that  will 
diminifh  the  heat  of  the  Sun  as  a  burning-Glafs  doth  increafe  it.  For 
it  is  manifeft  in  theOptick  beams,  that  as  the  Glafs  isofan  unequal  thick- 
nefs  in  the  middle  and  on  the  tides,  fo  the  things  which  are  teen  thorow 
them,  are  either  more  diffufed,  or  more  contra&ed.  So  the  fame  fliould 
be  in  the  matter  of  heat.  -  ", 

4.  Let  it  be  carefully  tryed,  whether  the  ftrongeft  and  beft  made  Bur¬ 

ning- G1  a  ffes  can  gather  up  the  beams  of  th£  Moon  in  fuch  fort  as  the 
leaf!:  degree  of  warmnefs  or  tepidity  may  proceed  from  them.  And  if 
that  degree  of  tepidity  fliould  be  too  weak  and  fubtile  to  be  perceived 
by  the  fenfe  of  feeling  j  let  recourfe  be  had  to  thofe  kinds  of  Weather- 
Glaffes  that  fhew  the  Conftitution  of  the  air,  whether  it  be  hot  or  cold, 
and  let  the  Moon  beams  fall  thorow  a  burning-Glafs  into  the  Orifice  of 
this  Weather-Glafs ,  and  obferve  whether  the  tepidity  do caufe  any  fall  j 
or  abatement  of  the  water  that  is  in  thefaid  Weather-Glafs.  i 

5.  Let  the  Burning-Glafs  be  ufed  over  fome  hot  thing  that  is  not  ra- 
dious,  or  luminous}  as  a  hot  Iron  or  ftone,  which  is  not  red  or  fire  hot, 
orboyliog  water, or  the  like  :  and  let  it  be  obferVed  whether  there  be 
any  increafe  or  augmentation  of  heat, as  there  is  in  the  Sun-beams. 

6.  Let  a  Burning-Glafs  alfo be  tried  with  a  common  flame. 


One  Negative  to  the  third  affirmative  Inftance- 

There  is  no  maniftft  or  conflant  tfleft  found  in  Comets,  (if  fo  be  they 
alfo  may  be  reckoned  amongft  Meteors  J  for  the  increafing  the  heat  of 
the  Weather  according  to  thefeafon  of  the  year}  though  drought  have 
commonly  been  obferved  to  follow.  Alfo  bright  beams  and  columns, 
openings  of  the  Element,  and  the  like,  are  more  commonly  feen  in  Win¬ 
ter  than  in  Summer,  efpecially  in  extream  cold  weather  ,  fo  it  be  joyned 
with  Drought.  But  Thunders  and  flafhes  of  Lightning  do  feldome  hap¬ 
pen  in  Winter,  but  onely  in  time  of  great  heat.  But  thofe  (which  wt 
call)  falling  or  (hooting  ftars,  are  commonly  thought  to  confift  rather  ot 
fome  bright  vifionsor  flimie  matter,  fet  on  fire,  than  of  any  ftronger  fiery 
Nature.  But  of  this  we  will  enquire  further. 


lo  the  fourth  one. 

There  are  fome  Corufcations  which  yield  light, but  do  not  burn  :  And 
thofe  are  always  without  Thunder. 


To 
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Jo  the  fifth  one. 

Eradiations,  and  breakings  out  of  flames  happen  in  cold  Countries  as 
well  as  in  hot  ,  in  Jfland  and  Greenland  :  as  alfo  trees  growing  in  cold 
Countries  are  fo  me  times  more  apt  to  take  fire,  and  have  more  Pitch  and 
Kozen  in  them  than  thofe  which  grow  in  hot  Countries,  as  Fir  and 
Pinetrees,  and  the  like.  But  in  what  fituation  and  nature  of  foil  fuch 
breakings  out  ufe  to  be,  that  *we  might  adde  a  Negative  to  the  Affirma¬ 
tive,^  not  yet  fufficiently  enquired. 

,  To  the  fixth  one- 

All  manner  of  flame  is  perpetually  hot,  either  more  or  lefs,  neither  can 
there  any  Negative  be  added.  And  yet  it  is  reported  ,  that  which  they 
call  Ignis  Fatuus ,  which  alfo  fbmetimes  hitsagainft  a  wall,  hath  not  much 
heat  in  it }  perad  venture  like  the  flame  of  fpirit  of  Wine,  or  Aqua-vitas, 
which  is  not  fierce  or  fcorching.  Yet  that  feems  to  be  yet  a  Uiilder  flame 
which  we  read  of  in  fome  grave  and  credible  Hiftories ,  that  hath  been 
feen  to  appear  about  the  heads  and  hair  of  young  boys  3  and  maidens, 
which  fire  no  way  burned  their  hair,  but  foftly  feemed  to  flame  and  play 
about  it.  And  it  is  certain,  that  in  anight  horfes  have  been  feen,  when 
they  fwet  with  travail,  to  have  a  certain  kind  of  lightning  flafhes  upon 
them,  without  any  manifeft  fcorching  hear.  And  not  many  years  fince 
was  feen,  and  held  for  a  kind  ofMirade,  achilds  Apron,  which  being  a 
little  ftirred  and  rubbed, flatbed  out  with  fire3and  fparkles  flew  out  of  it, 
which  might  happen  peradventure,by  reafon  ofthe  Salt  or  Allom  where¬ 
with  the  Apron  was  Dyed,  which  might  ftick  upon  the  Apron  in  Scales, 

I  which  with  violent  rubbing  might  be  broken.  And  it  is  molt  certain 
that  all  manner  ofSugar,  either  Candid  or  otherwife  (To  it  be  hard)bro- 
I  ken  or  fcraped  in  the  dark  will  thine  and  fparkle.  Likewife  fea-water 
I  violently  ftirred  up  with  Oars,  will  give  a  light, and  feem  toburn,  which 
1  kind  of  burning  or  light  the  Spaniards  call  the  Sea-lungs.  But  what 
kind  of  heat  that  fire  or  flame  yields  which  fea-men  in  ancient  times 
1  were  wont  to  call  Cajlor  and  Pollux ,  and  now  in  our  days  is  called  St.  An- 
\thonies  fire,  is  not  yet  certainly  found  out* 

'  To  the  feventh  one. 

Whatfoever  is  fiery,  and  turned  into  red  heat ,  though  it  be  without 
flame,  yet  it  is  perpetually  hot}  neither  can  there  beany  negative  added 

Ifo  this  affirmative.  Yet  there  are  fome  things  which  feem  to  be  fome- 
what  near  thereunto  i  as  rotten  wood  which  fhines  in  the  night  3  and  yet 
doth  not  feel  hot :  and  the  fcales  of  rotten  fifh ,  which  alfo  glifter  in  the 
dark,  yet  feem  not  hot,  if  you  feel  them  }  neither  can  there  be  any  heat 
perceived  in  handling  a  Glow-worm  which  fhineth  fo  bright  in  the  dark* 

To  the  eighth  one. 

It  is  not  yet  throughly  enquired  concerning  hot  Baths,  in  what  fitua¬ 
tion  and  kind  of  Soil  they  fpring  out }  therefore  there  is  no  Negative 
added* 


i 


.  \ 
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To  the  ninth  one. 


To  liquid  boiling  or  hot  things  is  added  a  Negative  of  the  liquid 


thing  it  felfin  its  own  Nature.  For  there  is  not  any  tangible  liquid  thing, 
which  in  its  own  nature  is,  and  conftantly  endures  and  remains  hot :  but 
heat  is  only  ceufed  in  it,  as  an  additional,  and  acquired  nature^  and  thofe 
things  which  in  power  and  operation  are  very  hot,  as  the  fpiritsof  Wine, 
Chymical  Aromatick  Oils, Oils  of  Vitriol  and  Sulphur, and  the  like$  which 
alter  a  little  continuance  will  burn,yet  at  the  firft  touching  they  are  cold. 
The  Water  of  hot  Natural  Baths  taken  up  in  Veffels  and  fevered  from 
its  fprings  will  grow  cold  as  well  as  water  heated  at  the  fire.  Oily  bodies 
indeed  are  not  altogether  fo  cold  to  be  touched  as  watry  bodies  are,  and 
filk  is  not  fo  cold  as  linnen.  But  thefe  things  belong  to  the  Table  of  De¬ 
grees  of  cold. 


To  the  Tenth  one. 

i.  To  a  hot  or  fervent  vapour,  is  added  the  Negative  of  the  Nature 


of  the  Vapour  it  felf,  fuch  as  we  find  it.  For  Exhalations  out  of  Oily 
things  though  they  be  eafily  inflamed,  yet  they  are  not  found  to  be  hot, 
unlefs  they  be  newly  exhaled  from  a  hot  body. 

2 .  Likewife  to  a  hot  fervent  Air  is  added  a  Negative  of  the  Nature  of 
the  Air  it  (elf.  For  we  do  not  find  any  air  to  be  hot,  unlefs  it  be  (hut  up, 
or  chafed,  or  palpably  heated  by  the  Sun ,  or  by  fire,  or  fome  other  hot 
body. 


To  the  eleventh  one . 


There  is  a  Negative  added  of  weather  ,  which  is  colder  than  it  (hould 
be  at  that  feafon  of  the  year,  which  happeneth  upon  a  South-Eaft  or 
North-Eaft  winds  blowings  as  alfo  contrary  weathers  happen  ,  when 
a  South  or  Weft  South-Wed  wind  bloweth.  There  is  likewife  an  inclina¬ 
tion  to  rain  ('efpecially  in  Winter)  when  it  is  mild  weather,  and  to  froft 
in  (harp  cold  weather. 


To  the  Twelfth  one. 


There  is  a  Negative  added  concerning  Air  inclofed  in  Caves  in  the 
fummer  time?  But  there  muft  be  a  more  diligent  Inquifition  made  of 
inclofed  Air.  For  firft  it  is  a  Queftion  (and  that  not  without  caufe)  what 
the  Nature  ofthe  Air  is  ofitfelf,  concerng  in  heat  and  cold.  For  the  Air 
doth  manifeftly  receive  heat  from  Celeftial  Impreffions,  and  cold,  perad- 
venture,  by  the  expiration  of  the  earth  5  and  again,  in  that  which  is 
called  the  middle  Region  of  the  Air ,  from  cold  vapours  and  fnow  :  fo 
that  no  judgement  can  be  given  of  the  Nature  ofthe  Air,  by  that  air 
which  lies  open  and  abroad  5  but  a  tnur  judgment  may  be  given  by 
that  which  is  inclofed  and  (hut  up.  And  again  ,  that  air  (hould  be  inclo¬ 
fed  and  (hut  up  in  fuch  a  veflel  or  fubftance,  which  may  not  of  it 
felf  qualifie  the  air  ,  either  with  heat  or  cold  5  nor  eafily  admit  the 
force  of  the  air  which  is  without  it.  Let  trial  therefore  be  made 
with  an  earthen  Pitcher  ,  covered  all  over  with  double  Leather 
to  fafegard  it  from  the  outward  air  5  keeping  in  the  included  air 
in  fuch  a  veflel  well  clofed  for  the  fpace  of  three  or  four  dayes  5 


and 
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and  the  trial  thereof  after  the  opening  oft  he  veffel  may  be  made,  either 
by  the  feeling  it  with  the  hand  ,  or. by  a  Glafs  of  Degrees,  called  a  Wea¬ 
ther- glafs,  well  and  orderly  applyed. 


To  the  thirteenth  one . 


It  islikewife  a  Queftion,  whether  tepidity,  or  lukewarmnefs  in  wool, 
skins,  feathers,  and  the  like  ,  be  by  reafon  of  fome  fmall  inherent  heat, 
becaufe  they  are  taken  offfrom  living  creatures  5  or  by  reafon  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  fatnefs,  and  oilinefs,  which  is  of  a  Nature  agreeing  with  tepidity  5 
or  meerly  by  reafon  of  the  conclufion  and  fraction  of  the  Air ,  as  was  fpo* 
ken  in  the  precedent  Article  5  for  all  Air  which  is  cut  off  from  the  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  outward  air,  feems  to  have  fome  tepidity  or  lake-warm 
nefs  in  it.  Let  therefore  trial  of  this  be  made  in  thready  Stuffs  which  are 
made  of  Linnen  ,  and  not  of  Feathers,  Wool  or  Silk  ,  which  are  taken 
from  living  Creatures.  It  isalfo  to  be  noted,  that  all  manner  of  Duffs,  or 
Pulverized  things  (la  which  Air  is  minifeftly  included)  are  lefscold  than 
the  bodies  of  them:  as  we  alfo  hold  all  manner  of  fcum  or  froth,  (by 
reafon  that  it  contains  air)  to  be  Iefs  cold  than  the  liquor  it  felf. 


To  the  fourteenth  onea 

\ 

To  this  there  is  no  Negative  added  :  For  there  is  not  any  thing  either 
Tangible  or  Spirital ,  but  will  heat  if  it  be  fet  to  the  fire  .*  Yet  there  is 
this  difference ,  that  fome  things  will  heat  fooner,  as  Air,Oil,  and  Watery 
and  fome  will  be  longer  a  heating,  as  Stone  and  Metals.  But  this  be¬ 
longs  to  the  table  of  Degrees. 

'i  "  •  ■  ' 

To  the  fifteenth  one . 


~Y' 


To  this  Inftance  there  is  no  other  Negative  added,  but  that  it  is  care¬ 
fully  to  be  obferved,  that  no  fparkles  can  be  drawn  out  of  a  Flint,  or 
out  of  Steel,  or  any  other  hard  fubftance  *  but  there  are  fome  parcels 
of  the  (iibftanceit  felf  beaten  ofi,  either  of  the  ftone  or  Mettall  j  and 
that  the  attrition  of  theaireitfelf  can  uever  produce  or  engender  any 
fparkles*  as  it  is  commonly  believed.  And  thofe  very  fparkles,  by  reafon 
of  the  weight  of  the  fired  body,  do  tend  downward  rather  than  upward, 
and  at  their  going  out  do  turn  to  a  kind  of  bodily  foot. 


To  the fixteenth  one . 

We  hold  there  can  be  no  Negative  added  to  this  inftance:  For  there 
is  not  any  Tangible  body  to  be  found  that  will  not  manifeftly  heat  with 
attrition  or  violent  rubbing.  So  that  the  Ancients  did  dream  that  there 
was  no  other  heating  power  or  vertuc  in  heavenly  things,  but  by  reafon 
of  the  attrition  or  chafing  of  the  air  through  a  violent  wheeling  about. 
But  concerning  this ,  or  in  this  kind ,  we  muft  enquire  further ,  whether 
fuch  bodies  of  fubftances  as  are  (hot  out  of  Engines  (~as  Bullets  out  of 
Guns)  do  not  receive  fome  degree  of  heat  from  the  percuffionor  blow, 
it  felf,  fo  that  we  find  them  fomewhat  hot  after  they  fall.  But  the  air 
being  mov'd  rather  cools  than  heats :  as  we  find  in  winds ,  and  in  a  pair 
of  Bellows ,  and  the  breath  of  a  mans  mouth  drawn  up  together.  But 

,  H  2  this 
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this  motion  is  not  fo  violent  as  to  excite  heat :  and  it  muft  be  done  with¬ 
out  intermiflion  and  not  by  parcels,  fo  that  it  is  no  marvail ,  if  it  does  not 
caufe  aoy  heat. 

To  the  feventeenth  one. 

There  muft  be  a  more  diligent  Inquiry  made  about  this  Inftance}  for 
green  and  moift  Herbs  and  Vegetables  feem  to  have  fome  occult  or  hid¬ 
den  heat  within  them.  But  that  heat  is  fo  fmall  and  weak,  that  it  cannot 
be  felt  in  each  feveral  one 5  but  being  laid  and  ftiut  up  together,  fo  that 
their  fpirit  cannot  breath  out  into  air,  but  feedeth  and  nouriftieth  each 
others  }  then  there  arifeth  a  manifeft  heat,  and  fometimesa  flame,  when 
the  matter  is  fitting  for  it. 

To  the  eighteenth  one. 

Alfo  concerning  this  Inftance  there  muft  be  a  more  diligent  Enqui¬ 
ry  made.  For  quick  or  unflackt  Lime  feems  to  take  heat  by  having 
water  thrown  upon  it ,  either  by  the  union  of  the  heat  which  before  was 
diftra&ed,  fas  we  faid  before  of  Herbs  laid  up  clofe  together)  or  by  the 
irritation  and  exafperation  of  the  fiery  fpirit  by  the  Water,  there  being 
fome  conflift  and  antiperiftafis  between  them.  Now  which  of thofe  two 
things  may  be  the  caufe  will  more  eafily  appear,  if  there  be  Oil  thrown 
on  inftead  of  water:  For  the  Oil  will  ferve  as  well  for  the  uniting  ofthe 
inclofed  fpirit ,  though  not  for  the  irritation  or  provoking  of  it.  Alfo 
there  muft  be  a  larger  experiment  or  trial  made  as  well  in  allies  and  lines 
ofdiveis  bodies ,  as  by  the  putting  in  of  divers  forts  ofliquors. 

To  the  nineteenth  one. 

T  o  this  Inftance  is  added  the  Negative  of  other  Metals, which  are  more 
foft  and  fluid  :  For  thin  leaves  of  gold  diflolved  into  liquor  with  the 
Royal  water ,  yield  no  palpable  heat  in  their  diflolviDg  $  nor  Lead  in 
Aqua-fortis}  nor  yet  Quick-filver ,  (as  far  as  I  canrememberj  but  filver 
doth  excite  a  little  heat,  and  Copper,  as  I  remember,  but  Pewter  doth 
it  more  manifeftly,  and  moft  Iron  and  Steel,  which  in  their  diflolution 
caufe  not  only  a  ftrong  heat,  but  alfo  a  violent  kind  ofboyling :  So  that 
the  heat  feems  to  be  caufed  by  the  conflict  when  the  ftrong  waters  do 
pierce  and  rent  in  funder  the  parts  of  the  body.  But  where  there  is  lefs 
refiftance  in  the  bodies,  and  that  they  eafilier  yield ,  there  is  hardly  any 
heat  excited. 

To  the  twentieth  one . 

\  There  is  no  Negative  to  be  added  to  the  heat  of creatures ,  unlels  it  be 
of  Infefts ,  by  reafon  of  the  fmalnefs  of  their  bodies :  For  in  Fifties  com¬ 
pared  with  earthly  Creatures,  there  is  rather  to  be  noted  a  degree  of 
heat,  than  a  privation.  In  Vegitables  and  Plants  there  is  no  degree  of  heat 
to  be  perceived  in  the  feeling  of  them,  nor  in  their  gums,  nor  in  their 
very  Marrows  being  opened.  Butin  Animal  Creatures  there  is  a  great 
diverfity  of  heat  to  be  found,  as  well  in  their  parts  ,  (  for  one  is  the  heat 
about  the  heart,  another  in  the  brain,  another  about  the  external  parts) 
as  in  their  accidents,  as  in  their  vehement  exercitation,  and  Feavers.  » 
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To  the  one  and  twentieth  one , 

To  this  Inftance  there  is  fcarce  any  Negative  to  be  added  :  For  the 
Excrements  of  Beafts,  even  after  they  are  old  and  long  eje&ed  5  mani- 
feftly  havefome  potential  heat  in  them,as  may  be  perc-ived  by  their  fat¬ 
tening  of  the  ground. 

To  the  two  and  twentieth  one . 

All  manner  of  liquors  which  have  a  great  and  ftrong  acrimony  in 
them  (be  they  either  Waters  or  Oils)  do  execute  the  operations  ot  heat 
in  the  rending  in  funder  or  divulfion  of  bodies,  and  the  aduftion  or  bur¬ 
ning  of  them  after  fome  continuance;  yet  at  the  firft  touching  of  them 
there  can  be  no  heat  perceived.  And  they  operate  according  to  the  ana¬ 
logic  and  pores  of  the  body  to  which  they  are  applyed.  Aqua  Regis 
diffolves  Gold,  but  not  Silver :  And  contrariwife  Aquafortis  diffolves 
Silver,but  not  Gold, and  neither  of  both  thefe  waters  will  diffolve  Glafs: 
and  fo  of  others. 

To  the  four  and  twentieth  one. 

Let  there  be  a  trial  of  the  fpirit  of  Wine,  made  in  wood,  or  Butter, 
Wax,  or  Pitch,  and  fee  if  it  will  any  way  melt  any  of  them  with  its  heat. 
For  the  four  and  twentieth  Inftance  (heweth  an  imitative  power  of  heat 
in  it  in  jncruftations  or  hardnings.  So  let  there  trial  be  made  alfo  in  Li¬ 
quefactions  or  Meltings.  Let  there  alfo  be  a  trial  made  ,  or  Experience 
tried  by  a  Glafs  of  Degrees,  or  a  Weather-glafs ,  and  let  it  have  an  out¬ 
ward  hollow  place  at  the  top,  and  put  fpirit  of  Wine  well  reftified  into 
chat  outward  hollow  place,  and  let  the  hollow  place  be  covered,  that  it 
may  the  better  contain  the  heat  5  and  let  it  be  obferved  whether  by  its 
heat  it  will  caufe  the  water  todefcend. 

To  the  five  and  twentieth  one . 

Drugs  and  Herbs  which  are  (harp  and  biting  upon  the  Palate ,  much 
more  being  taken  inward,  are  perceived  to  be  hot :  Let  us  therefore  fee 
upon  what  other  Materials  they  do  execute  the  works  and  operations  of 
heat.  Sea-men  do  report,  that  when  heaps  and  great  mafles  of  Drugs 
or  Spices  which  have  been  long  (hut  and  heaped  up  together,  are  opened 
on  afuddain  5  they  who  turn  them  or  take  them  out  firft,  are  in  great 
danger  ofFeavers  and  Inflamations  of  their  fpirits.  Likewife  there  may 
be  trial  made  ,  whether  the  Powders  of  fuch  Drugs  or  Herbs  will  dry 
Lard, or  other  flefh  hanged  over  them,  as  the  fmoakoffire  will. 

To  the  fix  and  twentieth  one , 

Acrimony  or  Penetration  is  as  well  in  cold  things,  as  Vinegar,  and 
Oil  of  Vitriol,  as  in  hot  things,  as  Oil  of  Origanum,  or  the  like.  And  fo 
likewife  in  Animate  things  they  caufe  pain  and  fmart,  and  in  inanimate 
things  they  pull  in  funder  the  parts  and  confume  them  .*  neither  is  there 
any  Negative  added  to  this  (nftance:  And  in  animate  or  living  things, 
there  is  never  any  pain,  but  is  accompanied  with  fome  kind  of  heat. 
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To  the  [even  and  twentieth  one . 

Many  are  the  attions  and  operations  which  are  common  both  to  heat 
and  cold ,  though  in  a  diverfe  way.  For  Snow  feems  a  while  after  the 
handling  of it, to  burn  childrens  hands :  and  cold  keeps  flefh  from  putre¬ 
faction  as  well  as  fire  5  and  heat  contracts  bodies  and  makes  them  lefs , 
and  fo  doth  cold.  But  it  is  better  to  leave  thefe  and  the  like  things  till 
we  come  to  enquire  of  cold. 

The  third  Afhorijw. 

THirdly  ,  there  is  apparance  to  be  made  before  undemanding  of 
Inftances,  in  which  Nature  (of  which  Inquiry  is  made)  is  accor¬ 
ding  to  more  or  lefs,  either  making  comparifon  of  the  increafe  and  de- 
creafe  in  the  fame  fubjeft,  or  making  comparifon  the  one  with  the  other 
in  divers  fubjeCts.  For  the  form  of  a  thing5being  the  very  thing  it  felfand 
the  thing  not  differing  from  the  form  otherwife  than  Apparancy  and 
Exiftency,  or  Outward,  and  Inward  do  differ,  as  well  in  order  to  man  , 
as  to  the  Univerfe  5  It  therefore  neceffarily  followeth,  that  no  Nature 
mu  ft  be  taken  for  a  true  form,unlefs  it  continually  decreafe  when  Nature 
it  felf  decreafeth  :  and  likewife  continually  increafeth  when  Nature  it 
felf  is  increafed.  And  this  Table  we  commonly  call  the  Table  of  Degrees 
or  Table  of  Comparative. 

The  Table  of  Degrees  or  Comparatives  in  Beat. 

WE  will  firft  fpeak  of  thofe  things  in  which  there  is  no  Degree  at 
all  of  Heat,  but  feem  only  to  have  a  kind  of  a  Potential  heat , 
or  a  difpofition  or  preparation  to  heat.  Then  we  will  defcend  to  thofe 
things  which  are  indeed  aCtually  and  palpably  hot  to  the  touch  }  and  of 
their  ftrength  and  degrees. 

1.  In  folid  and  tangible  bodies  there  is  not  any  thing  that  of  its  own 
Nature  is  originally  hot  .*  For  there  is  no  ftone,  no  metal ,  no  fulphur , 
nothing  that  may  be  digged  up  j  no  wood,  no  water  ,  no  carkafsofa 
beaft  that  is  hot.  And  the  hot  waters  of  Baths  feem  to  gain  their  heat 
by  fome  chance  or  accident,  either  by  fome  fire  or  flame  within  the 
earth  ,  fuch  as  we  fee  is  caft  out  of  Mount  Mtna ,  and  other  hills}  or  by 
the  conflict  and  ftrife  of  bodies  ,v  as  we  fee  a  certain  heat  excited  in  the 
difl'olvingof  Iron,  and  Pewter,  fo  that  there  is  no  degree  at  all  of  heat  in 
things  inanimate  which  can  be  felt  by  man :  yet  they  differ  in  degrees  of 
coldnefs,  for  wood  is  not  fo  cold  as  Metal.  But  this  belongs  to  the  T able 
ofdegrees  in  coldnefs. 

2.  Yet  many  inanimate  things  are  very  much  difpofed  to  Potential 
heatSjand  preparations  to  flame,as  Sulphur, Marle,and  Salt  Peter. 

3.  Thofe  things  which  before  were  hot,  as  Horfe-dung  or  Lime,  or 
peradventure  Afhes,  or  Soot,  do  retain  certain  hidden  Relicks  of  their 
firft  heat,  fo  that  certain  diftillations  and  feparations  may  be  caufed  in 
fome  things  by  burying  them  in  Horfe-dung}  and  heat  is  excited  io  Lime 
by  cafting  water  upon  it,  as  we  faid  before. 

4.  Amongft  Vegetables  there  is  not  any  Plant,  or  part  thereof  (as  the 
Gum  or  Marrow J  that  feems  hot  being  touched.  But  (as  we  faid  before) 
green  Herbs  laid  up  clofe  together  do  heat.  And  fo  the  inward  feeling , 
A  as 


as  that  of  the  Palate,  and  Stomack}  yea,  and  to  the  outward  feeling  aifo 
after  they  have  been  applyed  fora  while  (as  in  Plaiders  and  ointments  J 
fome  Vegetables  are  hot,and  lorne  cold. 

5.  There  is  no  part  of  any  Bead  after  it  is  dead ,  or  fevered  from  the 
red  of  the  body  ,  wherein  man  can  feel  any  heat  :  For  horfe-dungit  felf 
retains  no  heat  in  it,  unlefs  it  be  clofe  laid  up  or  buried*'  Yet  all  manner 
of  dung  feems  to  have  a  Potential  kind  of  hear,  as  appears  by  its  fattening 
and  enriching  of  foil.  And  likewife  the  carkaffes  of  living  things  have 
fuch  a  kind  of  hidden  and  Potential  heat.*  So  that  in  Church-yards, 
where  people  are  buried  dayly,  the  earth  gathers  a  kind  of  occulted  and 
hidden  heat, which  will  fooner  confume  a  body  that  is  laid  in  it,  than  ano¬ 
ther  pure  earth.  And  amongft  the  Indians  (as  it  is  reported)  they  have 
a  certain  kind  ofthin  and  foft  web  made  of  Birds  Feathers,  which  hath  a 
kind  ofin-bred  force,  by  which  it  will  diffolve  and  melt  Butter  that  is 
wrapped  up  in  it. 

6.  All  things  that  are  of  force  to  fatten  and  enrich  foil,  as  Dung  of 
all  forts,  Chalk,  Sea-fand,  Salt,  and  the  like,  have  a  kind  of  difpofition  to 
hear. 

7.  Every  Putrefaction  hath  in  it  felf  the  beginnings  or  grounds  of 

fome  fmall  heat,  though  it  cannot  be  perceived  by  the  fenfe  of  feeling.* 
For  even  thofe  things  which  putrified  turn  to  Maggots ,  as  Fielh  and 
Cheefe  ,  feem  not  hot  when  you  touch  them  3  neither  doth  that  rotten 
wood  which  Ihineth  and  gliftereth  in  the  dark,  feel  hot.  But  there  is  a 
kind  of  heat  in  putrified  things,  which  fometime  betrays  it  felf  by  the 
fmell.  v  ; 

8.  Therefore  the  firft  degree  of  heat,  which  by  the  fence  of  feeling  is 
perceived  to  be  hot,  feems  to  be  the  heat  of  living  things  ,  which  hath  a 
great  extent  of  degrees:  for  the  lowed  degree  which  is  in  lcuwCfs,isfcarce 
to  be  felt,  and  the  higheff  degree  will  hardly  reach  to  that  degree  of  heat 
which  is  in  the  Sun-beams,  in  hotted  Countries  and  feafons  :  neither  is 
it  fo  (harp  and  vehement,  but  that  you  may  endure  your  hand  on  it*  And 
yet  it  is  reported  of Conjiantius^  and  fome  others,  who  were  of  an  excee¬ 
ding  dry  const  itution  of  body  ,  that  being  taken  with  a  burning  Feaver, 
they  were  fo  hot  that  you  could  not  endure  to  hold  your  hand  upon 


9.  Living  Creatures  have  their  heat  increafed  in  them  *  by  Motion 
'and  exercifejby  Wine  and  high  food, venery, burning  Feavers,and  pain. 

10.  Living  Creatures  in  Feavers  which  have  intermiffion  ,  in  thebe- 
ginning  of  their  fits  are  tak  n  with  a  chillinefs  and  cold  5  and  a  while  af¬ 
ter  they  grow  extream  hot ,  which  they  likewife  do  in  burning  Agues 

aud  Peftilent  Feavers.  .  ,  . 

11.  Let  further  Enquiry  be  made  of  the  Comparative  heat  in  divers 
Creatures, as  Fifhes, four-footed  Beads, Serpenrs,Birds, and  likewife  accor¬ 
ding  to  their  feveral  and  fpecial  kinds,  as  in  a  Lion,  a  Kite,  a  Man.  F or 
according  to  the  common  opinion,  the  Inwards  of  Fifhes  are  not  very 
hot,  but  the  Entrails  of  Birds  are  extream  hot,  as  Pigeons,  Hawks, and 

Edridges.  .  ,  r  ,  _  .  , 

12.  Let  there  alfo  further  enquiry  be  made  of  the  Comparative  heat 

in  the  fame  Creature  ,  according  to  the  diverfity  of  its  parts  and  mem¬ 
bers.  For  Milk,  Bloud,  Seed,  Eggs,  are  found  in  a  mean  degree  luke¬ 
warm,  and  lefs  hoc  than  the  outward  flefh  of  a  Creature,  when  It  moves 
or  is  driven.  But  what  degree  of  Heat  is  in  the  brain,  domack,  heart,  and 
the  red, hath  not  likewife  been  enquired  of.  _ } 
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13.  All  manner  of  Creatures  ,  in  winter,  and  cold  weather  are  out¬ 
wardly  cold,  but  their  inward  parts  are  thought  to  be  the  hotter  there¬ 
by.  ■  . 

'  14.  The  Heat  of  tbeHeaven  ofEiement,  in  the  hottefi  Countries  and 

feafons  is  not  fo  in  high  a  degree  as  to  burn  dry  wood,  or  ftraw,  or  light 
tinder  which  is  made  of  Linnen  ,  unleffe  it  be  corroborated  by  the  help 
of  a  burning-glafs  5  and  yet  it  may  draw  up  vapours  out  of  moift 

things.  \_ 

15.  Accordlngto  the  relation  of  Aftronomers  ,  there  are fome  ftars 

hotter  than  other  fome.  And  amongft  the  Planets,  next  to  Sol ,  Mars  is 
the  hotteft,  then  Jupiter ,  and  then  Venus.  Luna  is  cold  ,  and  Saturn  col- 
deft  of  alb  Amongft  the  fixed  ftars  ,  the  hotteft  is  that  called  Sirius  , 
then  the  Lions  heart,or  Regulusi  then  the  Dog-ftar,  &c. 

16.  The  Sun  cafts  moft  heat  when  it  groweth  neareft  its  perpendicu¬ 
lar  or  Zeniths  which  is  likewifefo  in  other  Planets,  according  to  their 
portion  of  heat.  As  for  example  ,  Jupiter  heats  us  more  when  he  is  in 
Cancer ,  or  Leo,  than  when  he  is  in  Capricornius  or  Aquarius. 

17.  The  Sun  and  the  reft  of  the  Planets  do  hear  more  when  they  are 
in  their  Terig&ons,  by  reafonoftheir  nearnefs  to  the  earth  ,  than  in  their 
Apogeeons.  And  if  it  happen  at  any  time  the  Sun  to  be  in  his  Perigteon^nd 
withal  near  his  Perpendicularity,  it  mu  ft  needs  heat  more  than  when  it  is 
in  its  Perigeeon, but  more  in  obliquity.  So  that  the  Companion  of  the  Exal¬ 
tation  of  the  Planets  ought  to  be  noted  whether  it  participate  more  of 
Obliquity  or  Perpendicularity$according  to  the  variety  of  Regions. 

j8.  Sol,  and  likewife  the  reft  of  the  Planets,  are  thought  to  yield 
a  greater  heat  when  they  are  neareft  to  thegreateft  fixed  ftars :  a9  when 
Sol  is  in  Leo,  it  is  nearer  C  or  Leonis, Cauda  Leonis,  and  SpicaFirginis^od 
and  Sirius, and  Canicula  ,  than  when  it  is  in  Cancer ,  where  notvvithftan- 
Jing  it  is  neareft  its  Perpendicularity.  And  it  is  credible  that  the  parts 
of  the  Heavens  do  infufe  the  greater  heat,  Chtough  it  be  not  perceptible 
to  the  feeling )  the  more  they  are  adorned  with  (tars,  efpeciaily  of  the 
biggeft  kind. 

19.  The  Heat  of  the  Heavens  is  therefore  increafed  three  ways.  By 
the  Perpendicularity,  the  Propinquity  or  Peiigteon,  and  by  the  Conjun¬ 
ction  or  Conforting  of  Stars. 

20. ;  Howfoever  there  isa  great  difference  between  the  heat  of  living 
Creatures,  ofCeleftial  beams  (as  they  come  tous)  and  flame,  though  it 
be  never  fo  weak,  and  all  things  heated  with  fire,  and  liquid  things, or  the 
air  it  fclf  being  much  heated  by  fire.  For  the  flame  of  fpiiit  of  Wine, 
efpecialjy  if  it  be  rarified,  and  not  thruft  up  together }  yet  is,  of  force  tc 
burn  ftraw,orlmnen,or  paper,which  the  heat  of  a  Creaturecan  never  da. 
nor  yet  the  heat  oFtbe  Sun,without  the  help  of  a burning-GJais. 

21.  Bdidesj  in  flames ,  and  fired  things  there  are  many  degrees  in  the 
violence  or  weakoefs  of  heat.  But  of  theft  there  hath  been  no  diligent 
inquifition:  fo  that  we  muft  of  neceffiry  lightly  run  them  over.  Ol 
flames  therefore  that  of  the  fpirit  of  wine  leans  to  be  the  fofteft,  unlefi 
that  which  they  call  Ignis  fatuus ,  and  thole  fiafhes  which  are  caufed  by 
the  fwe&t  ofbeafts  belofter.  Next  is  the  flame  ol  porous  Vegetables  5  as 
ftraw,  ruffes,  drie  leaves,  from  which  the  flame  of  hair,  or  feathers  doth 
not  much  differ.  Next  unto  this  is  the  flame  of  wood  ,  efpecially  fuch 
wood  as  hath  not  much  rozen  or  pitch  in  it,  and  the  flame  oi  final  1  wood 
(fuch  as  commonly  is  made  up  in  Faggots)  is  fofter  tlran  that  of  great 
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logs, and  timber, and  roots  of  trees  :  a  trial  whereof  may  be  made  in  Iron 
Furnaces,  in  which  Faggots  made  of  boughs  oftrees,are  no  way  ufeful: 
Next  to  this  (as  we  conceive )  is  the  flame  of  Oil,  Tallow  and  Wax,  and 
fuch  Oily  and  fat  thingsrwhich  have  not  much  acrimony  in  them  f  but  ! 
the  ftrongeft  heat  is  in  Pitch  and  Elozen  $  and  more  fervent  in  Sulphur 
and  Camphire ,  and  Marie,  and  Salt*Peter,and  Salts,  ("after  the  etude  or 
raw  matter  is  broken  outj  and  in  the  compounds  of  thefe  ,  as  Gun¬ 
powder  and  Grcek-lire,  (  which  is  commonly  called  Wild-fire  J  and  fe- 
veral  kinds  of  it,  which  have  fuch  an  obftinate  heat,  that  water  will  hard¬ 
ly  put  it  out. 

2  2.  We  alio  hold  the  flame  which  proceeds  out  offome  imperfect  Me* 
tals  to  be  very  ftrong  and  (harp  :  But  of  all  thefe  things  we  muff  enquire 
further. 

23.  But  the  flame  offierce  and  ftrong  Lightnings  feems  to  exceed  all 
thefe/  For  it  hath  fometimes  melted  perfect  Iron  into  drops,  which 
none  of  thofe  other  flames  could  do* 

24.  In  fired  things  alfo  there  are  divers  degrees  of  heat,  of  which  alfo 
there  hath  been  no  diligent  Inquifition  made.  We  hold  a  moft  weak  heat 
to  be  in  burned  Linnen  ,  fuch  as  we  ufe  to  kindle  fire  with,  and  likewife 
that  of fpungy  wood  ,  ordryed  Match,  fuch  as  is  ufed  to  fire  Guns  with¬ 
al.  Next  unto  thefe  comes  a  burning  wood-coal ,  or  Charcoal,  and  firy 
hot  bricks,  and  the  like.  But  of  all  fired  things  we  hold  firy  Metals  to  be 
the  moft  vehement  hot,asIron  and  Copper, But  of  thefe  there  muft 
be  further  Inquifition  made. 

25.  There  are  fome  fired  things  far  better  than  fome  flames.  Forfired 
or  red  hot  Iron  is  far  hotter  and  more  burning  than  the  flame  of  the  fpirit 
of  wine. 

26*  There  are  alfo  fome  things  which  are  not  fired  ,  but  only  heated 
with  fire  and  air  (hut  up  in  Reverberatories*  Some  do  much  exceed  in 
heat  doth  flames  and  fired  things. 

2?i  Motion  increaleth  heat,  as  we  may  find  by  experience  in  bellows 
and  blowing :  fo  that  fome  of  the  hardeft  kind  of  Metals  will  not  diflolve 
or  melt  with  a  dead  fire,  without  it  be  blown  up. 

28.  Let  trial  be  made  by  burning-glaffes,  with  which,as  Iremember,this 
may  be  done.  As  for  example,  if  the  Glafs  be  fet  at  the  diftaoce  of  a  fpan 
from  the  combuftible  obje&,it  will  not  light  nor  burn  fo  well  as  if  it  be  fet 
(as  for  example  )  at  the  diftance  of  half  a  fpan  length  i  and  fo  foftly  and 
by  degrees  be  drawn  to  the  diftance  of  a  whole  fpan  length  :  yet  the  An¬ 
gles  and  union  of  the  beams  is  the  fame,  but  the  Motion  it  felf  increafeth 
the  operation  of  the  heat. 

29.  It  is  that,  thofe  burnings  which  happen  when  it  is  a  ftrong  wind 
do  proceed  further  when  they  areagainft  the  wind  than  with  the  wind, 
namely,  becaufe  the  flame  beats  back  with  a  quicker  motion  when  the 
wind  fends  it  back,  than  when  the  wind  drives  it  forward. 

30.  Flame  doth  not  break  out,  or  engender,unlefs  there  be  fome  Con¬ 
cavity  in  which  the  flame  may  move  and  play,  unlefsit  bedn  flatuous  and 
windy  flames  of  Gun-powder  and  the  like,  where  the  eompreflion  and 
imprifbning  of  the  flame  increafeth  the  fury  of  it. 

31.  An  Anvil  is  much  heated  by  the  hammer;  fo  that  if  the  Anvil 
were  of  a  thin  plate,  we  believe  it  might  be  heated  by  ftrong  and  continu 
al  blows  of  the  Hammer,  fo  far  as  to  be  red  hot,  as  if  it  had  been  put  in  the 
fire.  But  this  may  be  made  trial  of. 
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32.  But  in  fuch  fired  things  which  are  porous,  and  give  fpace  and  way 
for  the  exercifing  of  the  Motion  of  the  fire,  if  that  Motion  be  hindered  by 
a  ft  rong  comprefiion  *  thefireisprefently  put  out,  as  when  tinder,  or  a 
burning  fnuff  of  a  Candleor  Lamp  is  prefled  or  trodden  out ,  prefently 

the  operations  of  the  fire  do  ceafe. 

33.  The  approaching  or  fetting  near  of  a  thing  to  a  hot  body  ,  increa- 
feththe  heat,  according  to  the  degree  of  approaching 5  and  the  fame 
efFeCt  is  in  light.  For  the  nearer  the  objeCt  is  fet  to  the  light,  the  more 
vifible  it  is. 

34.  The  union  of  divers  heats  increafeth  the  heat.  For  a  great  fire  and 
a  little  fire  in  the  fame  place, do  fomewhat  one  with  the  other  increafe  the 
heat  :  But  lukewarm  water  put  into  boyling  water  cools  it. 

35.  The  remaining  or  long  ftaying  in  a  place  of  a  hot  body  increafeth 
the  heat.  For  the  heat  continually  proceeding  and  iffuing  out ,  is  mixed 
with  the  heat  which  was  there  before  5  fo  that  it  multiplyeth  the  heat. 

<'  For  a  fire  will  not  heat  a  Chamber  fo  much  in  halfan  hour  as  it  will  do  in 

a  whole  hour.  But  it  is  not  fo  in  light  5  for  a  Lamp  or  a  Candle  fet  in  a 
place,  will  give  no  more  light  after  a  long  day,  than  it  did  at  the  very 
firft.  •  ; 

3 6.  An  irritation  or  exafperation  by  the  coldnefs  which  is  round 
about,  increafeth  the  heat,  as  we  find  bylire  in  frofty  weather  :  which 
We  believe  to  be  done,  not  only  by  the  keeping  in,  and  contra&ing  of  the 
heat ,  which  is  a  kind  of  uniting  it 5  but  alfo  by  exafperation  :  as  when 
Air,  or  a  ft ick  is  violently  drawn  together,  it  doth  not  die  out  again  pun¬ 
ctually  into  its  proper  place ,  but  goes  further  the  contrary  way.  So  let 
there  be  a  diligent  trial  made,  by  a  ftick,  or  fomefuch  thing  thruft  into 
the  flame  ,  whether  it  doth  not  burn  fooner  thruft  on  the  one  fide  of  the 
flame,  than  if  it  be  thruft  into  the  middle  of  it. 

37.  The  degrees  of  taking  in ,  or  receiving  of  heat  are  many.  Add 
firft  of  all  you  muft  note  how  fmall  and  little  a  heat  will  alter  ,  and  in 
fome  meafure  heat  even  fuch  things  as  are  leaft  fit  to  take  heat.  For  a 
Bullet  of  Lead,  or  any  other  metal  will  be  fomewhat  heated  by  holding 
it  for  fome  time  in  a  mans  band}  foeafily  is  heat  excited,  and  tranfmitted 
into  any  thing,  the  body  being  no  way  apparently  changed. 

38.  Of  all  bodies  air  doth  moft  eafily  take,  and  fend  back  heat,  which 
may  be  eafilieft  perceived  in  the  Weatherglaffes.  They  are  made  in  this 
kind:  Take  a  glafs  with  a  hollow  belly,  and  a  long  and  fmall  neck  5  let 
this  glafs  be  turned  topfie  turvie,  the  mouth  downward,  and  the  belly 

,  upward,  and  fo  let  it  be  put  into  another  glade  where  there  is  water  . 
touching  the  bottome  of  the  receiving-glade  ,  with  the  mouth  of  the 
glafs  which  is  put  in.  And  let  the  neck  of  the  glafs  which  is  put,  lean  a 
little  upon  themoiuh  of  the  receiving-glafs ,  which  that  it  may  the  bet¬ 
ter  do, let  a  little  wax  be  laid  about  the  mouth  of  the  lower  glafs  5  but  the 
Mouth  muft  not  be  quite  flopped,  for  fear  left  for  want  of  fucceeding  Air, 
the  Motion,  which  we  (hall  prefently  fpeak,  be  hindred,  which  is  very  de¬ 
licate  and  eafie.  But  the  glafs  which  is  putin  muft  firft  have  the  top  ofit,; 
which  is  the  belly,  warmed.  Then  after  the  glafs  is  placed  ,  as  we  have 
laid,  the  Air  will  retreat  and  draw  it  felf  up  together  ,  ("which  before 
was  dilated  ,  and  fpread  abroad  by  heating)  after  a  fufficient  paufej  to' 
quench  that  acquired  heat  to  fuch  an  extent  and  dimenfitfn  as  the  air  at 
chat  time  (hall  be  when  the  glafs  is  putin,  and  the  water  ftialf  be  drawn 
up  to  fuch  a  meafure:  And  there  muft  be  a  long  and  narrow  paper  hanged 
)  i  about 
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about  it,  and  marked  out  with  as  many  degrees  as  you  (hall  think  fitting. 
And  you  (hail  fee  as  the  time  of  the  d^y  grows  hot  or  cold,  that  the  Air 
will  contra#  if  felf  into  the  ledecompafs  by  reafon  of  cold,  and  extend 
and  dilate  it  felf  by  reafon  of  heat,  which  (hall  be  perceived  by  the  wa¬ 
ter  afcending  when  the  Air  clofes  up  together,  and  defcending  when  the 
air  dilates  orfpreads  it  felf  abroad.  A.nd  the  fence  of  the  air  concerning 
heat  and  cold  is  fo  fubtile  and  exquifite,that  it  goes  far  beyond  the  facul¬ 
ty  of  mans  feeling :  fo  that  a  Sun  beam  ,  or  the  heat  of  ones  breath,  and 
|  much  more  the  heat  of  ones  hand,  it  being  laid  a  top  of  the  glafs  will  ma- 
nifcdly  caufe  the  water  to  defcend.  But  we  believe  that  the  fpirit  of 
Beads  hath  yet  a  more  exquifire  feeling  of  heat  and  cold,  if  it  were  not 
hindred  and  dulled  by  the  mafs  of  the  body. 

39.  Next  to  the  Air  we  believe  thofe  bodies  to  be  mod  fenfible  of 
heat,  which  are  mod  immediately  changed  and  altered. from  cold, as  fnow 
and  Ice  5  for  they  begin  to  melt  and  be  didblved  with  the  lead  heat  and 
luke-warmnefs.  Next  to  them  peradventure  is  Quick  filver.  Next  unto 
it  are  your  fat  bodies,  or  fubdances,  as  Oil,  Butter  ,  and  the  like  5  then 
Wood,  then  Water,  and  lad  of  all  Stons  and  Metals,  which  do  not  ea- 
fily  grow  hot,  efpecially  inwardly  ,  But  thefe  being  once  hot ,  do  retain 
their  heat  for  a  long  time  $  fo  that  a  Brick  or  a  done,  or  a  hot  Iron  being 
put  into  a  tub  of  water  for  a  quarter  of  an  hours  fpace,  more  or  lefs  ,  will 

I' hold  and  keep  their  heat,  1b  that  you  (hall  hardly  be  able  to  touch 
them.  \- 

40.  The  leffer  the  mafs  of  the  body  is ,  the  (boner  it  heats ,  a  hot  bo¬ 
dy  being  laid  near  to  it  $  which  (hewetht  that  all  manner  of  heat  with  us, 
is  in  (otne  manner  adverfe  and  contrary  to  any  tangible  body. 

41.  Heat,  as  concerning  the  humane  fenfe  of  feeling ,  is  a  various  and 
refpe&ive  thing:  fo  that  if  we  put  our  hand  when  it  is  cold  into  luke¬ 
warm  water,  the  water  will  feem  hot,  if  our  hand  be  hot,  the  fame  water 
will  feem  cold, 

1  be  fourth  Aphorifm. 

j  T  T  Ow  poor  we  are  in  Hidory  every  one  may  eafily  perceive,  by  that 
tl  in  the  precedent  Tables :  We  have  been  forced  not  onely  to  in- 
fert  Traditions  and  relations  indcad  of  Hidory,  making  forne  quedion 
and  doubt  of  the  Truth  and  Authority  of  them  $  but  we  have  alfo  of- 
jteotimes  been  condrained  to  makeufe  of  thefe  or  the  like  words-  Let 
trial  be  made  5  or,  let  it  be  further  enquired. 

S  ^  ' 
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ANd  we  ufe  to  call  the  work  and  office  of  thefe  three  Tables ,  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  Indances  to  the  underdanding  :  and  the  appea¬ 
rance  being  made,  the  Induction  it  felf  is  to  be  fet  a  work.  For  upon  the 
appearances  of  all  and  every  Indance,  fuch  a  Nature  as  may  always  be 
prefentor  abfent,  may  increafe  or  decreafe  with  the  Nature  which  ispro- 
pofedj  and  (hall  be,  as  we  faid  before,  a  limitation  of  common  Na¬ 
ture.  This  ifthe  mind  do  at  fird  and  from  the  beginning  attempt  to  do 
affirmatively  ("which  being  left  to  it  felf  it  always  ufeth  to  do)  we  fhall 
find  ill  determined  notionals,  phantafms,  and  imaginary  things,  and  Axi¬ 
oms  daily  to  be  amended^  unlefs  we  will  (according  to  the  cudome  of 
the  Schools)  fight  for  falfehoods.  And  yet  they  will  quedionlefs  be  either 

I  2  better' 
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better  or  worfe  according  to  the  faculty  and  ftrength  of  the  under- 
ftanding  which  operates.  To  God  ( who  is  the  giver  and  Maker  of 
forms)  or  peradventure  to  Angels ,  and  Underftandings  it  may  belong 
to  know  Forms  immediately  by  way  of  affirmation,  and  in  the  beginning 
of  Contemplation  :  But  it  is  a  thing  indeed  beyond  mans  capacity,  who 
can  at  firff  proceed  onely  by  Negatives ,  and  at  the  Lift  end  with  Affir¬ 
matives,  after  all  manner  of  exclufion. 

T be  fixth  Aphorifm. 

Here  muff  therefore  a  folutionand  reparation  of  Nature  be  made  5 
not  by  Fire,  but  by  the  Mind,  as  by  a  divine  fire.  Therefore  the 
firffwork  ofa  true  Induction  is  fas  concerning  finding  out  of  Forms)  a 
Rejedion  or  Exclufion  of  all,  and  lingular  fuch  Natures  which  are  not 
found  in  any  Inftance  where  the  fuppofed  Nature  is  prefent  5  or  that  are 
found  in  any  Inftance  where  the  fuppofed  Nature  is  abfent ,  or  that  are 
found  to  increafe  in  any  Inftance  when  the  fuppofed  Nature  decreafeth, 
or  to  decreafe  when  the  fuppofed  Nature  increafeth.  And  then  after  the 
Rejedion  and  Exclufion  is  rightly  and  duly  made  ,  in  the  fecond  place 
(as  in  the  bottom)will  remain(all  volatile  opinions  flying  up  into  fmoak) 
the  folid,  true,  and  well  terminated  Affirmative  Form.  And  this  is  brief 
and  eafieto  be  fpoken  5  but  we  rnuft  attain  to  it  by  many  windings  and 
circumftances :  And  peradventure  we  (hall  not  omit  any  thing  that  fliall 
make  to  this  purpofe. 

1  ■ 

T be  feventb  Aphorifm. 

iUt  we  muft  continually  take  heed  and  beware,  left  while  wefeemto 
attribute  fo  many  parts  to  Forms,  the  things  we  fpeak  be  wrefted  to 
thofe  Forms  to  which  mens  thoughts  and  contemplations  have  hitherto 
been  accuftomed.  For  in  the  firft  place  we  do  not  now  fpeak  of  copula 
ted  Forms,  which  are  (as  we  faid  before)  the  mariiage^or  conjunctions 
of  fimple  Natures  by  the  common  courfe  of  the  Univerfe,  as  of  the  Li¬ 
on,  Eagle,  Rofe,  Gold,  and  the  like.  For  it  will  be  time  to  treat  of  them 
when  we  (hall  come  to  the  hidden  Progreffions,  and  hidden  Figurations 
and  the  finding  out  of  them,as  they  are  to  be  found  in  fubftances  (as  they 
call  them)  or  concrete  Natures.  And  again ,  thofe  things  which  we 
fpeak  muft  not  be  underftood,  (alfo  as  concerning  fimple  Natures)  ofab 
(traded  Forms  and  Ideas,  either  not  dermined  or  ill  determined  in  the 
matter.For  when  we  fpeak  ofForms,we  mean  nothing  elfe  but  thofe  Laws 
and  determinations  of  a  pure  ad  which  do  order  and  conftitute  fome  fim¬ 
ple  Nature,  as  hear,  light,  weight  in  any  fufceptible  matter  and  fubjed  : 
So  that  the  Form  of  Heat,  or  the  Form  of  Light ,  is  the  faiUe  thing  as  the 
Law  of  heat ,  or  the  Law  of  Light  :  neither  do  we  ever  withdraw  our 
felves,  or  recede  from  the  things  themfelves ,  and  the  operative  part. 
Therefore  when  we  fay  (as  for  example)  in  the  Inquifition  of  the  Form 
of  heat  -■)  Rejed  tenuity ,  or  tenuity  is  not  of  the  Form  of  Heat ,  it  is  as 
much  as  if  we  faid,  a  man  may  bring  in  heat  upon  a  condenfed  or  folid 
body  ,  or  contrariwife,a  man  may  take, or  put  away  heat  from  a  thin  and 
tenuous  body.  And  if  to  any  one  it  feems  that  our  Forms  alfo  have  fome 
thing  of  the  Abftrad  becaufethey  mix  and  joyn  together  Heterogene- 

neal. 
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als^  (forthc  heat  of  heavenly  things  and  fire  feem  to  be  very  Heteroge-1 
neal,  the  rednefs  which  is  fixed  in  the  rofe  or  the  like,  and  that red¬ 
nefs;  which  is  the  Rain-bow, or  the  lufter  of  an  Qpalfor  a  Diamond^Death 
by  drowning,  Burning,  by  a  prick  of  a  S  word,  by  an  Apoplexy  ,  and  by 
C<fpfiimptian,and  thefe  do  agree  in  the  Nature  of  Heat,  Rednefs.Death,) 
let  him  know  that  he  hath  an  underftanding  captivated  and  kept  in  by 
cuftome,integrality  of  things, and  by  opinions.  For  it  is  moft  certain,that 
thefe  things,  though  they  be  Heterogeneal  and  Alien,  yet  they  agree  in 
the  Form,  or  Law,  which  ordains  Heat,  Rednefs,  or  Death,  And  that 
humane  power  cannot  be  emancipated  and  freed  from  the  common 
courfe  of  Nature ,  and  be  enlarged  and  exalted  to  new  Efficients,  and 
new  ways  and  means  of  operating, but  onely  by  revealing  and  inventing 
of  fiich  Forms.  And  yet  after  this  union  of  Nature  ,  which  is  the  molt 
principal  thing,  we  will  afterward  ,  in  its  proper  place,  fpeakofthedivi- 
fionsand  veins  of  Nature  ,  as  welhordinary,  as  chofe  which  are  internal, 
and  moft  true. 


The  eighth  Aphorrjm. 

Ow  we  rnuft  propofe  an  Example  of  the  Exclufion  or  Rejection  of 
Natures,  which  by  the  Tables  of  Appearance  are  found  to  be  not  of 
the  Form  of  Heat  >  Giving  you  in  the  mean  time  to  underftand,  that  cot 
onely  each  Table  is  Sufficient  for  the  Rejection  of  any  Nature  a  but  alfo 
each  feveral  Iriftance  contained  in  them-  For  it  appears  plainly  by  what 
hath  been  faid,  that  every  contradi&ory  Inftance  doth  deftroy  what  may 
bethought  of  the  Form  :  yet  notwithftanding  ,  for  perfpicuities  fake, 
and  to  demonfirate  the  ufe  of  the  Tables  more  plainly,  we  double  or  re¬ 
peat  the  Exclusive. 

An  Example  of  the  Exclufivc  ,  or  Rejection  of  natures  from 
the  Form  of  Heat. 

i.TT)  Y  the  Beams  of  the  Sun,  Rejetft  the  Elementary  Nature, 

O  2. By  common  fire,efpecially  fires  under  ground(which  are  moft  re* 
mote  and  fecluded  from  the  Celeftialbeams^Rejedt  the  Celeftial  Nature. 

3.  By  all  manner  of  Calefinftions  ofbodys,  ("namely  Minerals,  Vegi- 
tables,exterior  parts  of  Animals,  or  living  Creatures,  Water,Oil,  Air,  and 
the  like)  only  by  putting  them  near  to  the  fire  ,  or  any  other  hot  body, 
Reject  all  manner  of  Variety,  or  more  fubtile  texture  or  compofure  of 
bodies. 

4.  By  Iron  and  other  metals  made  red  hot ,  which  heat  other  bodys, 
and  yet  are  no  ways  diminifhed  in  their  weight  or  fubftance  5  Rejeft  the 
infufion  or  mixture  of  the  fubftance  of  another  hot  thing. 

5.  By  hot  Water,  and  Air,  and  alfo  by  Metals  arrd  other  folid  things 
heated  ,  bur  pot  to  that  degree  to  be  firy,or  red  hot  $  Reje&  Light. 

6.  By  the  Rays  of  the  Moon  and  other  Stars,  (the  Sun  only  excepted,) 
Reject  alfo  Light. 

7.  By  the  Comparifon  of  Red  hot  Iron ,  and  the  flame  ofthe  Spirit  of 
Wine(of  which  the  Red  hot  Iron  hath  more  heat,  and  kfs  light,  and  the 
Spirit  of  Wine  more  light  and  lefs  hear)  Re Light  alfo. 

8.  By  Gold  and  other  Red  hot  Metals  ,  which  are  generally  of  a  moft 
thick  body  5  Rejetft  Tenuity  or  Thinnefs. 

9.  By  air ,  which  for  the  moft  part  is  cold  5  and  yet  remains  tenuous 

a^d  thin.  Rejed  alfo  thinnefs  or  tenuity.  10:  By 
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10  By  Red  hot  Iron  ,  which  cloth  not  fwell  in  the  mafs,  but  remains 
Bill  within  the  fame  vifible  dimenfiooj  Rej;<ft  Local  or  Expanfive  Motion 
in  general. 

is.  By  the  dilatation  of  air  in  Weather-glafles  ,  and  the  like,  which 
moveth  minifeftly  ,  locally,  and  expanfively,  and  yet  receives  no  maffi- 
ftft  increafe  olbeat}  RejeCt  alfo  Local  and  Expanfive  Motion  in  gene¬ 
ra).  -  : 

12.  By  theeafie  Tepefa&ion  or  making  Luke-warm  of  all  manner  of 
bodys  without  .any  deftru&ion  ,  or  notable  alteration  $  Rejeft  the  de~ 

(1  ru6tive  Nature,  or  violent  infufion  ofany  new  Nature. 

13.  By  theconfent  and  conformity  of  like  operations  done  by  Heat  j 
and  Cold  :  RejeCt  both  Expanfive,  and  Contractive  cold  in  general. 

14.  By  the  kindling  of  heat  by  Attrition  or  violent  rubbing  together 
cfbodies^  RejeCt  the  Principal  Nature.  We  call  that  Principal  Nature 
which  is  found  pofitive  in  Nature, and  s#not  caufed  by  precedent  Nature.* 
There  are  alfo  other  Natu^s,  for  we  do  not  make  up  perfect  Tables,but 
only  fet  down  Examples.  All  and  lingular  the  former  Natures  are  not  of 
the  Form  of  heat.  And  man  is  free  of  all  the  forefaid  Natures,  in  his  ope¬ 
ration  upon  heat. 

The  Ninth  Afhcrijm. 

IN  the  Exciulive  are  laid  the  grounds  and  foundations  of  the  true  In* 
du&ion,  which  notwithftanding  is  not  perfeded  until  it  be  fetled  in 
the  Affirmative.  Neither  is  the  Exclufive  any  way  perfed, nor  cannot  be 
fo  in  the  beginnings.  For  the  Exclufive  is  (as  it  plainly  appears)  a  Re- 
jedion  offimple  Natures  .*  and  if  we  yet  have  not  good  and  true  noti¬ 
ons  of  fimple  natures,  how  can  the  Exclufive  be  redified  ?  But  fome  of 
thofe  which  we  have  fpoken  of  ('as  the  notion  of  the  Elementary  nature, 
the  notion  of  the  Celeftial  nature,  the  notion  of  Tenuity)  are  wandiing 
notions,  that  are  not  well  terminated.  We  therefore  who  both  know  and 
remember  what  a  great  work  we  undertake  (namely  to  make  the  under- 
Banding  of  Man  equal  to  things,  and  to  nature')  will  no  way  give  over 
with  that  which  we  have  already  fpoken  5  but  will  carry  the  matter  on 
further ,  and  are  framing  and  diftibuting  Bronger  helps  for  the  ufe  of 
the  underftanding, which  we  will  now  adde.  And  truly  for  the  interpre¬ 
ting  ofnature,  the  mind  is  to  be  fo  prepared  and  framed,  that  it  may  hold 
it  felf  up  in  the  true  degrees  of  Certitude  5  and  yet  think  (efpecially  in  the 
beginnings)  that  thofe  things  which  are  prefent ,  do  much  depend  upon! 
them  which  after. 

I  - 

YEt  becaufe  truth  is  fooner  gotten  out  of  error  than  out  of  confufion, 
we  think  it  were  fitting  to  fuller  the  the  underftanding  after  it  hath 
ftudied  and  pondered  upon  the  three  Tables  of  the  firft  Appearance 
(fuch  as  we  have  laid  them  down)  to  prepare  it  felf  and  attempt  the 
work  of  the  Interpretation  of  nature  in  the  Affirmative, as  well  out  of  the 
Inftances  of  the  Table,  as  of  thofe  things  which  fhall  otherwife  prelect 
themfelves  unto  him.  Which  kind  of  Trial  we  ufe  to  call  a  Permiffion  of 
the  underftanding  5  or  a  begun  Interpretation,  or  firft. 


The 
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Of  the  form  of  Hot  Thing! 


The  firft  Vinderhiation  of  the  Form  of  Heat. 

WE  mud  note,  that  the  Form  of  the  thing  is  (  as  it  plainly  appears 
by  what  we  have  fpoken  before)  in  all  and  eachofthofelnftan- 
ces,  in  which  the  thing  it  felf is,  otherwife  it  would  not  be  a  Form  :  So 
that  there  can  be  no  contradi&orie  Inftance  given.  Yet  the  Form  is 
found  far  more  confpicuous  and  evident  in  fome  Inftances  then  in  other- 
fome  :  namely,  in  fuch  where  the  nature  of  Form  is  lefle  reftrained,  him 
dred  and  reduced  into  order  by  other  Natures.*  And  fuch  Inftances  are 
called  EnIightnings,or  Qftenfive  Inftances.  We  muft  therefore  proceed 
to  the  firft  Vindemiacion  of  the  Form  of  Heat.  In  all  and  lingular  finan¬ 
ces  Nature  whofe  limitation  is  heat,  feems  to  be  a  motion,  which  is  moft 
plainly  (hewn  in  Flame,  which  always  moveth,  and  in  boiling  or  feething 
Liquors,  which  do  continally  move.  Audit  likewife  appears,  in  the 
haftning  andincreafe  of  heat  made  by  Motion,  as  in  Bellows  and  Winds., 
whereof  fee-Inftaoce  29.  Table  3.  And  likewife  in  other  kinds  of  Moti¬ 
on,  whereof  fee  Inftance  28.  and  3  i.  Table  3.  Again  it  is  (hewn  in  the 
extin&ion  office  and  heat  by  a  ftrong  compreffion,  which  ftays  and  cau- 
feth  Motion  to  ceafe  :  whereoffee  Inftance  30.and  32.  Table  3.  It  is  alfo 
made  manifeft  in  this,  that  any  kind  of  body  is  deftroyed,  or  ait  leaft 
notably  altered  by  any  kind  of  fire  ,  and  ftrong  and  vehement  heat. 
Whereby  it  plainly  appears,  that  Heat  doth  caufe  a  tumult  and  pertur¬ 
bation  ,  and  a  ftiarp  Motion  in  the  inward  parts  of  the  body,  which  by 
little  and  little  inclines  to  a  diffolution.  Let  that  which  we  have  find 
of  Motion,  ("namely  that  it  is  in  place  of  a  Genus  to  heatj  not  that  heat 
ingenders  Motion,  or  that  Motion  ingenders  heat  (though  thefe  be  true 
in  fome  thing)  but  that  the  very  felf-heat,  or  the  quiddity  it  felf  of  heat 
is  Motion  and  nothing  elfe,  but  limited  by  differences, which  we  will  pre- 
prefently  adde,after  we  have  fet  down  fome  Cautions  to  avoid  the  Equi¬ 
vocation.  A  thing  hot  to  the  fenfe  is  a  refpe&ive  thing,  and  in  order 
to  man,  and  not  to  theuniverfal,  and  it  is  rightly  laid  as  an  effeft  of  heaf 
onely  in  the  Animal  fpirii.  And  in  it  felf alfo  ic  is  a  different  thing,  feeing  j 
the  fame  bodie  (according  as  the  fenfe  is  predifpofed)  brings  in  the  per- 
ceivance  both  of  heat  and  cold,  as  appears  by  the  Inftance  41.  Table  3. 
Neither  muft  the  communication  of  heat  or  its  Tranfitive  Nature  ,  by 
which  one  body  laid  to  another  body  that  is  hot,  doth  alfo  grow  hot, 
be  confounded  with  the  form  of  heat.  For  heat  is  one  thing  ,  and  Cale- 
Jaftive  orcaufingof  heat  is  another.  For  by  the  Motion  of  Attrition 
heat  is  brought  in,  without  any  preceding  heat :  whereby  the  Calefa&ive 
or  caufer  of  hear  is  excluded  from  the  Form  of  heat.  And  likewife 
when  heat  is  made  by  the  approximation  or  drawing  near  of  heat,  this 
is  not  done  out  of  the  Form  of  heat ,  but  wholly  depends  upon  a  high¬ 
er  and  more  common  Nature,  namely  the  Nature  of  Aflimilation or 
Multiplication  of  it  felf  5  whereof  muft  be  a  feverai  Inquifition  made. 
But'the  notion  of  fit  c  is  vulgar,  and  nothing  worth}  for  itis  compofed  df 
the  concourfe  or  meeting  of  heat  and  brightnefs  in  fome  one  body ,  as  in 
ordinary  flame,  and  bodies  heated  to  the  height  of  being  red  hot. 

Laying  therefore  all  Equivocals  afide,  we  muft  at  laft  come  to  the  true 
Differences,  which  limit  the  Motion ,  and  bring  it  into  the  Form  of 
Heat.  -  •  .  ■  ■  ‘  -  -  -  ;  (»**•’■•  i 
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THe  firft  Difference  therefore  is,  that  Heat  is  an  Expanfive  Motion, 
by  which  the  body  ftrives  to  dilate  and  fpread  abroad  it  felf,  to 
grow  into  a  greater  fphere  or  dimenfion  than  it  held  at  firft.  And  this 
Difference  fhews  it  felf  mod  manifeftly  in  the  flame  where  the  fmoak  or 
fat  breath  doth  manifeftly  open  and  dilate  it  felf  into  flame. 

It  appears  alfo  in  all  boyling liquor ,  which  manifeftly  fwels,  rifes,  andl 
bubbles,  and  forces  a  way  of  extending  it  felf,  till  it  turns  into  a  body  ofl 
greater  extent,  and  moredilatated  than  the  liquor  it  felf:  namely,  into 
vapour,  or  fmoak, or  Air.' 

It  fhews  it  felf  alfo  in  all  manner  of  wood, or  combuftible  thing*  where¬ 
in  fometimesthereisa  fweating,and  always  an  evaporation. 

It  fhews  it  felf  alfo  in  the  melting  of  Metals  ,  which  (being  ofamoft 
compa&ed  body  )  do  not  eafily  fwell  nor  dilatate  themfelves,  and  yet 
their  fpirit  after  it  is  dilatated  within  it  felf,  and  confequently  defires  a 
greater  dilatation,  it  thruftsand  plainly  drives  the  thicker  parts  into  the 
liquid.  And  if  the  Heat  be  encreafed,  and  made  more  violent,  it  refolves 
and  turns  much  of  it  into  volatile.  I 

It  fhews  it  felf  alfo  in  Iron  or  Stones,  which  though  they  do  not  meltl 
and  run,  yet  they  grow  foft:  which  appears  alfo  in  wooden  rods  or 
flicks, which  being  heated  in  hot  Embers,  become  flexible.  I 

But  this  Motion  isbeft  difeernedinthe  Air,  which  by  a  little  heat  pre- 
fently  and  manifeftly  dilatates  it  felf, as  by  Inftance  38.  Table  3; 

It  fhews  it  felf  alfo  in  the  contrary  Nature,  namely  of  cold.  For  cold 
doth  contract  and  fhrink  up  all  bodies*  fothat  in  extream  cold  weather 
nails  will  fall  out  of  walls,  Brafs  will  crack ,  and  Glafs  alfo  being  heated 
and  prefently  laid  in  the  cold  will  crack  and  break.  The  Air  alfo  with! 
every  flight  cold  will  contra#  it  felf,  as  Inftance  38.  Table  3.  But  ofl 
thefe  things  we  will  fpeak  more  at  large  in  thelnquifitionof  cold. 

Neither  is  it  to  be  wondred  at,  though  beat  and  cold  do  work  many  I 
common  eflfefts,  (  whereof  fee  Inftance  32.  Tables.  )  feeing  there  are] 
two  of  the  following  Differences  (  which  we  will  prefently  fpeak  of) 
which  belong  unto  both  Natures  .*  though  in  this  Difference  (whereof 
we  now  fpeak)  theaftionsbe  diametrically  oppofite.  For  heat  gives  an 
Expanfive  and  Dilatating  Motion  *  And  cold  gives  a  Contrafting  and 
Shrinking  Motion.  j 

THe  fecond  Difference  is  a  Modification  of  the  firft,  namely  this* 
That  heat  is  an  Expanfive  Motion,  or  a  Motion  towards  the  cir¬ 
cumference,  but  with  thislimitation,  thatthe  body  muft  withal  becarri- 
ed  upwards.  For  queftionlefs  there  are  many  mixt  Motions :  as  for  ex¬ 
ample,  an  Arrow  or  a  Dart  in  going  forward  wheels  about, and  wheeling 
about  it  goes  forward  :  So  likewife  the  Motion  of  heat  is  both  expanfive 
and  bearing  upward. 

This  Difference  plainly  appears  by  putting  of  a  fork  or  Iron  Bar 
into  the  fire  *  for  if  it  be  put  into  the  fire  perpendicularly  ,  and  hold 
your  hand  upon  it ,  it  will  quickly  burn  your  hand,  which  it  will  not  do 
fo  fuddenly  if  it  be  put  in  fide-way  or  lower. 

It  alfo  appears  by  diftillations  in  a  Defcendmg  Still,  fuch  as  are  ufed 
for  the  tendered  kind  of  Flowers,  the  fmell  whereof  eafily  vanifheth 
away:  Wherein  Induftry  hath  invented  this  way  to  place  the  fire  upon, 
and  not  under  the  Still,  to  the  end  that  it  may  fcortch  lefs  *  for  not  onely 
flame,but  all  manner  of  heat  naturally  tends  upward.  Let 
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Lee  a  Trial  or  Experiment  of  this  be  made  in  the  contrary  nature  of 
cold,  namely,  whether  cold  doth  not  contra#  the  body,  defending 
\  downward,  as  heat  doth  diiatate  it  amending  upward.  Take  two  Iron 
rods,  or  two  glafs  Trunks ,  both  of  one  bigneft  and  proportion  ,  and.det 
them  be  made  ibmewhat  hot,  and  lay  a  fpunge  dipped  in  cold  water,  or 
fame  fnow  under  one, and  upon  the  other }  And  we  believe  that  will  fao- 
ner  be  cold  all  over  which  hath  the  fnow  above  it,  than  that  whfah 
hath  the  fnow  beneath  it :  Contrary  to  the  effe#  which  is  wrought  by 
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T-'He  third  Difference  is,  that  heat  is,.a  motion  not  uniformly 
Expanfive  in  all  parts  ,  but  in  fame  leffer  part$  of  the  body  *  and 
withal  reftrained,  repelled,  and  reverberated,  fa  that  it  turaeth  to  an;  al- 
temative3trying;and  (driving  motion,  chafed  by  the  repercuffion,  whence 
the  raging  of  heat  and  fire  t»akes  it  beginning.  .  ^n/ 

And  this  difference  is  molt  of  all  perceived  in  flame  and  boybng  li¬ 
quors  j  which  always  quake,  and  fwell  up  in  lmall  parcels,  and  then  (ink 

again.  j  k 

It  is  (hewn  alfain  thofe  bodies  which  are  fa  hatdly  compacted  toge¬ 
ther,  that  being  heated  or  fired ,  they  do  not  fwell  nor  increafe  their 
bulk  or  mafs  }  as  red  hot  Iron,  in  which  is  a  mod  (harp  heat. 

This  appears  alfo  in  that, that  fire  fcorcheth  moft  in  cold  weather.  .  ^  ; 

*  Likewife  it  appears  by  this,  that  when  Air  is  extended  in  a  Weather?-, 
glafs,  without  any  let  or  repulfion,  that  is  to  fay,  uniformly  and  equajly, 
the  heat  is  not  perceived.  Likewife  in  winds  which  are  inclofed  and  ihut 
up,  though  they  break  out  with  a  mighty  force,  yet  there  is  no  notable 
heat  perceived}  becaufe  the  Motion  is  of  the  whole  ,  and  not  alternative 
[by  parcels.  And  for  this  let  trial  be  made,  whether  flame  doth  not  burn 
more  fharply  toward  the  fides  than  in  the  middle. 

It  appears  alfain  this,  that  all  manner  of  burning  is  performed  thorow 
fmall  pores  of  the  body  which  is  burned?  fa  that  burning  doth  under¬ 
mine.  penetrate, dig,  aodprick,as  if  there  were  an  infinite  fort  of  needles. 
And  thence  it  comes  that  all  ftrong  waters  (if  they  be  proportioned  to 
the  body  upon  which  they  operate^  do  work  and  operate  like  fire,  tho¬ 
row  their  corroding  and  piercing  Nature. 

And  this  Difference,  whereof  we  now  (peak,  is  common  to  the  Na¬ 
ture  of  cold,  in  which  the  contraftive  Motion  is  reftrained  by  the  reni- 
tency  or  oppofition  of  expanfion :  As  in  heat  the  expanfive  motion  is  re¬ 
ftrained  by  the  retinency  or  hanging  back  of  contraction. 

So  that  whether  the  parts  of  the  body  do  penetrate  inwardly,  or  out¬ 
wardly,  the  reafan  is  alike  }  though  the  ftrength  or  force  be  very  une¬ 
qual  and  different}  for  we  have  not  here  with  us  upon  the  fuperficies 
T  the  earth  any  thing  that  is  cold  in  an  Extre-am  degree.  See  Inftance  2  7. 
Table  9. 


‘He  fourth  Difference  is  a  modification  of  the  firft  }  Namely  this, 
3  that  the  motion  ol  pricking  or  penetration  ,  mu  ft  be  fomewhat 
wifr,and  not  flow  and  dull  5  and  that  it  muft  be  done  by  parcels,  though 
mall  ones :  yet  not  extream  fmall,but  of  a  meanbignefe.  . 
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This  Difference  appears  in  comparing  of  the  operations  done  by  fire 
with  thofe  which  are  performed  by  time  or  age.  For  age  or  time  dries 
up,  confumes,  ruins,  and  turns  to  allies  as  well  as  fire,  or  rather  more  fub- 
tily.  But  becaufe  fuch  a  kind  of  motion  is  very  flow,  and  is  wrought  up¬ 
on  very  fmall  parcels,  the  heat  is  not  perceived. 

It  appears  alfo  in  comparing  the  diflolvings  of  Iron  and  Gold  5  for 
Gold  is  difl'olved  without  railing  any  heat ,  but  Iron  with  a  moft  vehe¬ 
ment  ftirring  up  of  heat ,  though  for  the  time,  it  be  almoft  in  the  fame 
quantity.  Becaufe  that  in  Gold  the  ingrefs  or  entrance  of  the  water  of 
reparation  is  mild,  and  inlinuates  it  felf  fubtily,  and  the  parts  of  the  Golc 
do  yield  eafily  :  But  in  Iron  the  ingrefs  is  hailh,  and  with  fome  conflid 
and  the  parts  ofthe  Iron  Ihew  more  obllinacy. 

It  appears  alfo  in  fome  Gangrenes ,  and  Mortifications  of  the  flelh; 
which  do  not  caufe  any  great  heat  or  pain ,  by  reafon  ofthe  fubtiJnefs  of 
the  Putrefaction. 

And  let  this  be  the  firft  Vindemiation  or  inchoated  interpretation  of 
the  Form  of  heat,  made  by  the  permiffion  of  the  underftanding. 

And  by  this  firft  Vindemiation  the  Form  or  true  Definition  of  heat 
(namely  of  that  heat  which  in  refpea  ofthe  Univerfal,  not  only  relative 
to  the  fente;  is  in  few  words  this.  Heat  is  an  Expanfive  Motion,  cohibi- 
ted,  and  ftriving  by  the  lefler  parts:  and  Expanfion  is  modified,  that 
expanding  or  fpreading  it  felf  out  in  circuit,  it  muft  notwithftanding 
incline  fomewhat  upward  5  and  that  ftriving  by  parts  is  likewite  modi- 
fied  that  it  ought  not  to  be  altogether  flow,  but  fomewhat  fwift ,  and 

And  concerning  what  belongs  to  the  Operative  it  is  the  fame  thine  ; 
for  the  Ddignationor  Delcription  is  this.-  If  in  any  natural  body  you 
can  excite  a  Motion  to  dilatate  and  fpread  out  it  felf,  and  can  ftav  back 
that  motion,  and  foturn  it  againft  it  felf ,  that  dilatation  maynotpro- 
ceed  equally,  but  partly  proceed ,  and  partly  be  beaten  back,  you  will 
queftionlefs  engender  a  heat :  not  anyway  regarding  whether  it  be  an 
Elementary  body,  fas  they  call  it")  or  imbrued  by  the  Celeftial;  whe¬ 
ther  luminous  or  dark  ;  whether  thin  or  thick  5  whether  locally  fpread 
3°road’  °r  con,a,ned  within  the  inclofures  of  the  firft  dimenlion  5  whe- 
ther  tending  to  diffolution,  or  remaining  in  the  fiime  ftate,  whether  Ani¬ 
mal  or  Vegitable;  whether  Mineral  or  Water;  whether  Oil  or  Air  or 
any  other  fubftance  whatfoever ,  fo  it  be  fufceptible  of  the  forefaid  mo- 

fiuing  foithe  ftnfe!°  ^  ^  Wi‘h  fuch  30  Analogy  »*  is 


The  Divifion  of  Heat. 

FT  feemsto  be  a  cuftomary  and  authentical  divifion ,  that  there  are 

ofAnt:,k,ndS,°fheat  5  Name,y’ ,heheat  of  Celeftial  things,  the  heat 
of  Animals,  or  living  creatures,  and  the  heat  of  fire  ;  and  that  thefe  heats 

(efpeciafty  one  of  them  compared  to  the  other  two)  are  in  their  effence 

rio  ,Di3  "p  *  't'r [Pcc'fical  Nature, meerlydifferent, and  altogetherhete- 

ri<fenea  ’  hFW  *he  hCat  °f  hea  ven,y  aod  animal  things  ingenders  and  che- 
nlhes ;  whereas  contrarariwife  the  heat  ofthe  fire  corrupts  and  deftroys. 

There 


There  is  therefore  an  Inftance  ofcontraft,  and  that  is  a  common  trial 
when  we  take  a  branch  of  a  Vine  into  a  room  where  there  is  ordina¬ 
rily  a  fire  by  it  Grapes  will  ripen  fooner  than  they  will  abroad,  by  a 
month.  So  that  the  ripening  of  fruit  even  when  it  hangs  upon  the  tree, 
may  be  effetted  by  fire  ,  which  feems  to  be  a  proper  work  of  the  Sun. 

So  that  from  this  beginning  the  underftanding  eafily  raifeth  it  felt,  re> 
jetting  the  effential  Hecerogeneofity,  to  enquire  what ,  or  which  are 
thofe  differences  which  are  really  and  truly  found  between  the  heat 
of  the  Sun,  and  that  of  the  fire,  from  which  it  proceeds  that  their  opera¬ 
tions  aTefo  diverfe  and  different,  though  they  themfelves  participate  in  a 
common  nature  :  which  differences  we  (hall  find  to  be  four.  Thefirlt 
that  the  Heat  of  the  Sun,  in  refpett  of  the  heat  of  the  Fire,  is  in  degree 
much  fofter  and  milder.  Secondly,  that  it  is  (efpecially  as  it  is  conveyed 
tousthorow  the  Air)  of  a  much  more  moifi:  quality.  Thirdly,  (which 
is  the  very  chiefeft  of  the  bufinefs)  that  it  isextreamly  unequal,  and 
drawing  near  and  iocreafed,  and  then  receding  or  going  back  and  dimi- 
oifhed  Which  is  of  no  fmall  moment  or  improvement  in  the  generation 
of  bodies  For  Arifiotk  did  moft  truly  affirm,  that  the  principle  caufe  of 
generations  and  corruptions  which  are  herewith  us  upon  the  fuperfictes 
of  the  earth,  is  the  oblique  way  of  the  Sun  thorow  the  Zodtack  .•  where¬ 
by  the  heat  ofthe  Sun,  partly  thorow  the  vicifiitudes  of  day  and  night  •- 
partly  by  the  fucceffive  feafons  of  winter  and  foamier,  proves  wonder¬ 
fully  unequal :  Neithe  r  doth  this  man  end  there,  but  prefently  (polls 
and  makes  bad  that  which  he  had  rightly  found  out.  For  as  an  Arbi 
trator  of  Nature,  (which  is  his  common  prattice)  he  Magiftrate-like 
affigns  the  caufe  of  Generation  to  the  approach  of  the  Sun,  and  the  caule 
of  corruption  to  the  receding  and  going  a  way  of  it  :  When  both  (name¬ 
ly  the  accefs,  or  recefs  of  the  Sun)  not  refpettively,  but  m  a  manner  in¬ 
differently  yield  caufe  as  well  for  Generation  as  Corruption  :  forafmuch, 
as  the  inequality  ferves  ouely  to  the  Generation  and  Corruption  of 
things,  and  equality  tothe  prefervation  of  them.  There_ts  alfo  a  fourth 
Difference  between  the  heat  ofthe  Sun,  and  the  heat  ofthe  fire,  which 
is  of  great  moment:  namely,  that  the  Sun  infinuates  its  Operations  id 
long  ipaces  of  time  :  whereas  the  Operations  of  Fire  (Mens  impatien- 
cies  forcing  it  thereunto)  do  bring  things  to  an  iffue  in  a  (horter  time. 
For  if  any  man  (hall  carefully  .attempt ,  to  temper  the  heat  of  the  Fire, 
atld  reduce  it  to  a  more  moderate  and  mild  Degree  (which  may  be  done 
many  ways  )  and  fprinkle  it,  and  mix  it  with  fome  moiftnefs ,  e  pecially 
ifhJimitate  the  heat  ofthe  Sun  in  its  inequality;  andlaflly  ,  tolerate  or 
fuffer  delay  patiently  ( not  fuch  a  delay  as  (hall  be  proportionable  tothe 
00“  rations ofthe  Sun,  but  more  than  that  which  men  ufe  to  havem  the 
operations  ofthe  Fire)  he  will  quickly  lay  afide  that  Heterogeneofme 
of  heat  ;  and  either  he  will,  or  equal,  or  in  fome  things  even  exceed 
the  operations  ofthe  Sun, by  the  heat  ofthe  Fire.  The  fame  Inftance  of 
Covenant  is  the  reviving  of  Butter-fiies  ftupified  and  as  it  were  dead 
rhn!nw  Cold  with  a  little  luke- warmnefs  of  fire  :  Whereby  you  may 
eafily  difcerni  that  the  Fire  may  as  well  vivifie  living  things ,  as  ripen 

VCg2lSkthat  famous  Invention  of  F  R  A  C  A  S  T  O  I U  S  of  a 
Frving-panne  ftrongly  heated,  which  Phyficians  hold  about  the  Heads 
nofthogfePwho  are  fallen  into  a  defpeme  Apoplexie,  which  mam  lefty 
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dilatates  and  extends  the  Animal  Spirits  contra&ed  and  preffed  toge¬ 
ther,  and  almoft  extinguifhed  by  Humours  and  Obftru&ions  of  the 
Brain  ,  and  excites  them  to  Motion  even  as  Fire  doth  Water  or  Air  and 
confequently  vivifieth.  Like  wife  Eggs  are  fometimes  hatched  by  the 
Heat  of  Fire,  and  many  fuch  like  things  are  done  •,  whereby  no  man  can  I 
queftion,  or  make  a  doubt,  but  that  the  Heat  of  fire  in  many  fubje&s  may  I 
be  Modified  to  the  Image  of  Celeftial  and  animal  Heat. 
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Of  Divers  Kinds  of  Motion . 


E  T  the  firft  Motion  be  of  the  Antitype  of  matter  which  is  in 
each  parcel  and  portion  thereof,  whereby  it  will  not  be  quite 
annihilated  and  brought  to  nothing :  fo  that  no  burning, 
no  weight  or  depreffion,  no  weight  nor  no  violence,  nor  any 
age  or  length  of  time  can  reduce  any  the  fmalleft  portion 


of  matter  to  nothings  but  it  muft  ftill  be  fomething,  and  take  up  (bme 
place,  and  free  it  felf,  ("into  what  neceflity  foever  it  be  brought)  either 
by  changing  form  or  place,  or  (if  it  can  do  no  otherwife  )  fubfift  as  it  is. 
Neither  doth  it  ever  come  to  that  pafs  ,  either  to  be  nothing,  or  no 
where.  Which  Motion  the  Schools  fwhich  almoft  always  name  and  de¬ 
fine  things  rather  by  effefts  and  difcommodities,  than  by  Internal  caufes) 
either  points  at  by  that  Axiome  ,  That  two  bodies  cannot  be  in  one 
place;  or  calls  it  a  Motion,  that  there  may  be  no  penetration  ofdimenfi- 
ons.  Neither  is  it  fitting  to  propofe  any  examples  of  this  Motion ;  for  it 
is  in  every  manner  of  body. 

Let  the  fecond  Motion  he  the  Motion  which  we  call  of  Connexion 
by  which  bodies  will  not  fuffer  themfelves  in  any  part  to  be  fevered 
from  the  touching  of  another  body,  as  rejoycing  in  that  mutual  connexi¬ 
on  and  touching.  Which  Motion  the  Schools  call  the  Motion  oftheir 
being  no  vacuity  5  as  when  water  is  drawn  up  by  fucking,  or  by  Pipes; 
the  flefh  by  Ventofes  or  Cupping-glafles;  or  when  water  (lands  (fill  and 
remains  in  Pitchers  with  holes  in  them,  unlefs  the  Pitcher  be  opened,and 
the  Air  let  in  ;  and  many  things  of  this  kind. 

Let  the  third  Motion  be  that  Motion  which  we  call  of  Liberty,  by 
which  bodies  feek  to  free  themfelves  from  a  preternatural  preffure  or 
ftretching,  and  reftore  themfelves  into  a  dimenfion  fitting  for  their  bo¬ 
dies.  Of  which  Motion  there  are  likewife  innumerable  examples  ,  (as 
concerning  the  freeiog  from  Preflure)  of  water  in  fwimming  ,  of  air  in 
flying,  of  the  Water  in  rowing,  of  the  Air  in  the  waving  of  winds :  Nei¬ 
ther  doth  the  Motion  of  the  Air  thruft  uptogether,  (hew  it  felf  very 
abfurdly  in  Guns,  which  Children  play  with,  and  are  commonly  called 
Pot-guns,  which  are  made  of  a  piece  of  Elder  made  hollow,  into  which 
they  thruft  a  piece  offome  juycie  root  or  the  like  at  both  the  eeds:  then 


with  a  Scowrer  they  thruft  this  root  up  at  one  end  towards  the  other 
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root  which  is  at  the  other  end,  which  flyeth  out  with  a  found  before  the 
lowerinoft  root  or  thefcourer  toucheth  it.  As, for  the  freeing  from  ten- 
fure  or  (f  retching,  this  Motion  (hews  it  felf  in  an  Egg-fhel  after  the  Egge 
isfucked  up,  in  Strings;  and  Leather,  and  Cloth,  which  will  ffirink  up  a* 
gain  after  they  are  ftretched,  unlefsthey  have  quite  altered  their  dimen- 
fions  by  Ifaoding  too  long  a  time  ftretched,  &c.  And  this  Motion  the 
Schools  call  the  Motion  out  of  the  Form  of  the  Element,  and  that  igno- 
rantly  enough, feeing  that  this  Motion  belongs  not  only  to  air, water, and 
flame,  but  to  every  diverfity  of confiftencie$as  of  Wood,Iron ,  Lead,Cloth, 
Parchment,  &c.  In  which  each  feveral  bodies  have  a  model  or  prefixed 
•extent  of  their  dimenfions,  and  from  thence  are  hardly  drawn  to  any  no¬ 
table  fpace.  But  this  Motion  of  Liberty  being  mod  obvious  and  belong¬ 
ing  to  infinites,  it  will  beadvifedly  done  to  diftinguifhit  plainly  and  well, 
for  many  do  mod  carelefly  confound  this  Motion  with  the  other  two  of 
Antitype  and  connexion.  Namely,  the  Motion  fmmThefTure,  with  the 
Motion  ofantitypie,  and  that  ofextenfion  with  the  Motion  of  connex¬ 
ion.  Therefore  if  the  comprefled  bodies  did  yield  or  extend  themfelves 
that  there  might  not  follow  a  Penetr|tion  of  dimenfions,  the  bodies  ex¬ 
tended  would  grow  back  and  contract  themfelves  that  Vacuity  might 
not  follow :  But  ifcomprefied  air  would  recover  and  turn  it  felf  into  the 
thicknefs  or  denfity  of  Water,  or  Wood  into  the  deofity  of  a  ftone,  pene¬ 
tration  of  dimenfions  would  beneedlefsi  and  yet  there  might  be  a  far 
greater  Compreffion  than  they  can  any  way  admit  of.  And  in  the  fame 
manner,  if  Water  could  dilatate  it  felf  into  the  rarity  of  air,  oraStone 
into  rhe  rarity  of  Wood  ,  there  would  be  no  need  of  vacuity  5  and  yet 
there  might  be  a  far  greater  extenfion  of  them,  than  they  can  any  way 
fufler.  Therefore  the  thing  is  not  reduced  to  Penetration  of  dimenfions, 
and  vacuity  ;  butoftly  in  latter  ends  of  Condenfation  and  Rarefaction  5 
when  notwithftanding,  thefe  Motions  flay  and  flop  a  long  way  on  this 
fideofthem,  and  nothing  elfe  but  defires  of  the  bodies  to  preferve  them¬ 
felves  in  their  own  Confiftencies,  (or  if  they  had  rather ,  in  their  own 
forms)  and  not  to  recede  from  them  fuddenly,  unlefsthey  be  altered  by 
mild  means,  aod  by  confent.  But  it  is  far  more  neceflary  (becaufe  it 
draws  many  things  after  it )  to  have  it  intimated  unto  men,  that  a  Violent 
Motion  (which  we  call  Mechanical*  and  Democritus ,  who  in  expediting 
of  his  firft  Motions  may  be  accounted  lefs  than  the  meaneft  of  Philofo- 
phers,  calls  the  Motion  of  the  Coaft)  is  nothing  elfe  but  the  Motion  of 
Liberty,  namely  from  compreflion  to  Relaxation.  For  in  every  fimple 
Protrufion  andthrufting  forward,  or  flyingin  the  air,  there  is  nofummo- 
tion  or  local  carriage,  before  the  parts  of  the  body  do  preternaturally 
or  beyond  nature  fuffer,  and  be  comprefled  by  the  driver  $  and  then  the 
Parts  lucceflively  thrufting  one  another  ,  the  whole  is  carried,  not  only 
going  forward,  but  withall  wheeling  .*  that  by  this  means  the  Parts,  may 
free  themfelves,  or  fuffer  more  than  is  juft.  And  fo  much  for  this  Mo¬ 


tion. 


Let  the  fourth  Motion  be  that  which  we  have  termed  Motion  of  Hykss 
which  Motion  is  in  a  manner  contrary  to  that  Motion  which  we  have  fpo- 
ken  of,  namely,  the  Motion  of  Liberty.  For  in  the  Motion  of  Liberty,  the 
bodiesdo  utterly  abhor, reject  and  fhun  a  new  Drmenfion,or  new  Sphere, 
or  new  Dilatation  or  Contraction,  (for  this  variety  of  words  exprefsall 
one  thing)  and  drive  with  all  their  might  to  recover,  and  return  to  their 
old  Confiflency.  But  contrariwife  in  this  motion  of  Hyler ,  the  bodies  do 
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defire  a  new  Sphere  or  Dimenfion  5  and  do  willingly  ,  and  withall  their 
might  (as  in  Gun-powder)  haftcn  towards  it.  But  the  mod  powerful, 
and  moft  frequent,  if  not  the  onely  inftruments  of  this  motion,  are  Heat 
and  Cold.  As  for  example,  if  air  be  dilatated  by  Tenfure  or  ftretching 
out,  as  by  fucking  of  Glals-Eggs,  it  hath  a  longing  defire  to  be  reftored: 
But  if  you  apply  Heat  to  it,  it  will  contrariwife  defire  to  be  dilatated, 
and  to  be  in  a  new  Sphere,  and  paffes  into  it  willingly  as  into  a  new 
Forme,  as  they  call  it.  Neither  after  it  is  dilatated  doth  it  care  for  retur¬ 
ning,  unlefsit  be  invited  to  it  by  application  offome  cold  thing,  which 
is  not  properly  a  return,  but  a  repeated  Tranfmutation.  And  in  the  like 
manner,  water,  if  it  be  reftrained  within  narrower  bounds  by  comprefli* 
on,  it  fpurns  againft  it, and  defires  to  be  again  what  it  was,  namely,larger- 
But  if  there  comes  a  ftrong  and  continued  cold,  it  changeth  willingly  and 
of  its  own  accord,  and  iscondenfed  into  Ice  .*  and  if  the  cold  continue, 
and  is  not  interrupted  by  warm  weather,  (as  it  is  oftentimes  in  deep  Caves 
and  Grots)  it  turns  to  Chryftal,  or  fome  fuch  like  matter,  and  is  never 
reftored  to  its  primitive  being. 

Let  the  fifth  motion  be  the  motion  of  Continuation  s  we  do  not  mean 
the  ficnple  and  primary  continuation  with  fome  other  body  or  fubftance 
(for  that  is  the  motion  of  Connexion  )  but  of  Continuation  of  it  (elfin  a 
certain  body.  For  it  is  moft  certain,  that  all  bodies  do  abhor  the  diflo- 
lution  of  Continuity,  fome  more,  fome  lefs,  but  all  in  fome  meafure.  For 
as  in  hard  bodies, (as  fteel  or  glafs)  the  relu&ancy  againft  Difcontinuation 
is  very  ftrong  5  fo  in  Liquors,  where  this  kind  of  motion  feems  to  ceafe, 
orattheleaft  languifh,  yet  there  is  not  an  abfolute  pivation  of  it,  but  it 
plainly  remains  in  them,  as  in  the  loweft  degree,  and  (hews  it  felfin,  and 
by  many  experiences ,  as  in  Bubbles ,  and  the  roundnefs  of  drops,  in  the 
fmalleft  threads  of  running  Gutters,  and  in  the  holding  together,  and 
drawing  out  as  it  were  in  threads  of  glutinous  bodies,  and  the  like.  But 
this  defire  is  moft  plainly  apparant,  if  we  attempt  a  difcontinuation  by 
lefler  fra&ions.  For  in  Morters  after  Contufion  is  made  to  a  certain  de¬ 
gree  the  Peftel  operates  no  more  :  Water  will  not  get  in  at  the  fmalleft 
chinks  or  crevifes:  and  Air  it  felf  uotwithftanding  the  fubtilenefs  of  its 
body,  cannot  fuddenly  pafs  thorow  the  pores  of  folid  Veflels,  but  by  a 
longmfinuation. 

,  Let  the  fixt  Motion  be  the  motion  which  we  call  a  Motion  to  Lucre 
|  or  Gain  :  Or  the  motion  of  Indigency  or  Want.  Which  is  that  by  which 
bodies  when  they  converfe  amongft  others,  which  are  meerly  Heteroge- 
neal,and  as  it  were  enemies }  if  they  can  but  get  a  conveniency  or  means 
to  avoid  thofe  Heterogeneals,  and  apply  themfelvcs  to  fuch  as  have  more 
affinity  with  them,  (though  even  they  do  not  thorowly  agree  with  them) 
they  prefently  embrace  them,  and  make  choice  of  them,  andfeemto 
make  fome  gain  thereby^  from  whence  we  have  taken  the  word,  as  being 
in  want  and  Indigency  offuch  bodies.  A9  for  example, Gold  or  any  other 
metal  beaten  out  to  leaf,  delights  notin  having  Air  about  it  v  therefore  . 
if  it  can  come  at  fome  thick  and  tangible  body,  (*as  a  finger, paper, or  the 
like)  it  fticks  prefently,  and  can  hardly  be  gotten  off.  Likewife  Paper, 
and  Cloth,  and  the  like,  do  not  well  agree  with  the  air  which  is  inferted 
and  commixed  in  their  Pores  5  wherefore  they  willingly  drink  in  water, 
and  drive  out  the  Air.  Likewife  Sugar  or  a  Spung  put  into  Water  or 
Wine, though  part  of  them  ftand  up,and  be  far  above  the  Water  or  Wine, 
yet  by  little  and  little,  and  by  degrees  they  draw  the  Water  or  Wine  up 
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wards.  From  whence  is  taken  an  excellent  rule  for  the  opening  and  fo- 
lution  of  bodies  *  for  laying  afide  Corrofives,  and  ftrong  waters  ,  which 
open  a  way  for  themfelves ,  if  there  might  be  found  a  proportionate  and 
more  agreeing  and  confenting  folid  body,  than  that  wherewith  it  is 
(as  it  were  through  neceffity  )  mixed,  prefently  the  body  flacks,  and 
opens  it  felf,  and  receives  the  other  within  it,  excluding  and  putting 
ii  away  the  firft.  Neither  doth  this  Motion  to  Lucre  onely  operate  ,  oi 

jj  hath  power  upon  the  feeling.*  For  the  Operation  of  Amber ,  (of  which 

Gilbertus  and  others  fince  him  have  raifed  fuch  Fables)  is  no  other  but 
the  Appetite  of  the  body  raifed  and  excited  by  fome  light  fricatronor 
rubbing,  which  doth  not  very  well  tolerate  the  Air,  but  had  rather  have 
fome  other  tangible  thing,  if  fo  be  there  be  any  near  unto  it.  « 

Let  the  feventh  Motion  be  the  Motion  (which  we  call )  of  greater 
Congregation  5  by  which  bodies  are  carried  to  the  mattes  of  the  Conna- 
t  urals  ,  as  ponderous  things  to  the  Globe  of  the  earth  ,  light  things  to 
wards  the  circumference  of  the  heavens.  This  the  Schools  upon  flight 
contemplation  have  fpecified  by  the  name  of  Natural  Motion:  Becaufe 
there  was  nothing  of  ab  extra ,  or  externally  to  be  feen  which  fhould 
caufethat  Motion,  (  therefore  they  thought  in-bred  and  placed  firmly 
in  it:)  Or  peradventure  becaufe  it  doth  not  ceafe  :  Which  is  no  mar- 
vail,  for  the  heaven  and  the  earth  are  always  ready  and  at  hand  5  where¬ 
as  contrariwife,  the  catifes  and  beginnings  of  moft  of  the  other  Motions 
are  fometimes  abfentfometimes  prefent.  Therefore  becaufe  this  doth  in¬ 
termit,  but  always  meets  the  other  when  they  intermit ,  they  made  this 
perpetual  and  proper,  and  the  reft  as  it  were  but  acquired.  But  thisMo* 
tion  is  indeed  weak  and  dull  enough,  as  fuccumbing  and  yielding  fun- 
Itfs  there  be  a  greater  mafs  of  body)  toother  Motions  as  long  as  they  are 
in, operation.  And  though  this  Motion  hath  fo  filled  mens  thoughts,  that 
it  hath  almoft  hidden  all  other  Motions ,  yet  it  is  but  little  that  men 
know  of  it,  but  are  plunged  in  many  errors  about  it. 

Let  the  eight  Motion  be  the  Motion  of  the  letter  Congregation,  by 
which  the  Homogeneal  parts  in  any  body  ftparate  themfelves  from  the 
ffete.rogeneal ,  and  come  together  amongft  themfelves :  by  which  alfo 
whole  bodies,  through  fimilitude  offubftance,  embrace  and  nourifhone 
another  ,  and  fometimes  are  congregated  and  drawn  together  from 
fome  diftance^  as  when  the  cream,  after  fome  paufe  of  time,fwims  upon 
the  top  of  tbe  Milk,  the  Lees  and  Tartar  fettle  at  the  bottom  of  the 
,  Wine.  For  thefc  things  are  not  done  by  the  motion  of  Gravity  and  Le 

vity,  that  fome  parts  fwim  at  the  top,  and  others  go  to  the  bottom,  but 
through  the  defire  of  the  Homogeneals  of  comming  together,  and  uniting 
themfelves.  And  this  motion  differs  from  the  motion  of  Indigency  in  twe 
things.  I  he  firft,  that  in  the  Motion  of  Indigency  there  is  a  greater 
provocation  of  the  Malignant  and  contrary  nature:  but  in  this  motion 
(if  there  be  no  obftacles  or  tyes  )  the  parts  are  united  by  friendfhip, 
though  the  Alien  Nature  be  abfent,  which  moveth  ftrife.  The  fecond 
thing  wherein  they  differ,  is,  that  the  union  is  more  ftrift ,  and  as  it  were 
with  more  delight  :  For  in  the  other,  fo  that  the  adverfe  body  be  fhun- 
ned,thofe  bodies  which  have  no  great  affinity  one  with  the  other, donot- 
withftanding  concur:  But  in  this  fubftances  come  together,  which  are 
knit  one  to  another  as  it  were  by  a  twio-like  fubftance,  and  are  in  a  man¬ 
ner  made  up  into  one.  And  this  motion  is  in  all  compounded  bodies . 

;  and  would  eafily  be  feen  in  each  one  of  them,  if  it  were  not  tyed  up 
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and  redrained  by  other  appetites  and  oeceffities  of  bodies,  which  didurb 
this  Coition  and  going  together.  And  this  motion  is  mod:  commonly  ty- 
ed  and  bound  up  three  ways}  By  the  numnefs  of  bodies  i  Thecurbof 
the  predominant  body  }  And  the  external  motion.  As  for  the  numnefs 
of  Bodies,  it  is  mod  certain,  that  there  is  in  all  Tangible  bodies  a  kind  of 
fljth  ,  either  more  or  left,  and  a  kind  of  aversion  from  local  Motion,  fo 
that  unlefs  they  be  excited  and  dirred  up  thereunto,  they  had  rather 
remain  in  that  date  wherein  they  are,  than  fcek  after  a  better.  And  this 
Numnefs,  or  Dulnefs,  or  Sloth,  is  to  be  thaken  off  by  a  threefold  help: 
Either  by  he*at,  or  by  an  eminent  Vertue  offome  allyed  body,  or  by  a 
lively  and  powerful  motion.  And  fird  as  concerning  the  affidance  of 
he  it, from  thence  it  proceeds  that  heat  is  defined  ro  be  that  feparaces  He 
terogeneals,  and  brings  Homogeneals  together.  Which  definition  of  the 
Peripateticks ,  Gilbertus  did  mod  defervingly  dedde,  faying  that  it  is  as 
if  a  man  fhonld  define  a  man  to  be  it  which  foweth  Corn,  and  plan-fetb 
Vineyards,  which  is  but  only  a  Definition  by  effefts ,  and  thofe  alfo 
particular  ones.  And  this  Definition  is  yet  further  to  be  blamed  :  For 
thofe  effefts  (whatever  they  be)  proceed  not  from  the  propriety  of 
heatj  but  only  by  meer  accident  (for  cold  will  do  the  fame ,  as  we  (hall 
(hew  hereafter)  namely,  by  the  defire  which  Homogeneal  parts  have  to 
come  together :  Heatonely  helping  to  (hike  off  the  dulnefs ,  which  be¬ 
fore  had  bound  up  the  defire.  Secondly,  as  concerning  the  Affidance 
of  the  vertue  of  the  allyed  body  that  doth  wonderfully  appear  inan  ar¬ 
med  Load-done.  For  the  Nature  of  an  armed  Load-done  is  fuch  ,  that 
it  a  certain  didance  it  will  not  draw  nor  aircraft  Iron  dronger  than  a 
Load-done  which  is  not  armed  :  but  if  the  Iron  be  brought  fo  near  to  it, 
chat  the  armed  Loaddone  touch  it,  it  will  take  up  a  greater  quantity  of 
Iron  than  a  plain  and  unarmed  Loaddone  ,  by  reafon  of  the  fimilitude 
of  the  fubdance  of  Iron  to  Iron.  Thirdly,  as  concerning  the  afiiftance  of 
Motion,  it  may  be  perceived  in  Arrows  which  are  made  all  of  wood,  and 
are  not  headed  with  Iron,  of  which  it  is  reported,  that  being  (hot  out  of 
a  Peece  ofOrdnance  will  penetrate  further  into  any  wooden  fubdance 
(as  the  (ides  of  (hips  or  the  like  )  than  thofe  which  are  headed  with  Iron, 
by  reafon  of  the  fubdances  fimilitude  wood  to  wood  ,  though  this  vertue 
lay  hidden  in  the  wood,  the  numnefs  ol  the  wood  being  ill aken  off  by 
the  celerity  of  the  Motion.  But  the  binding  of  the  Motion  of  the  minor 
Congregation,  which  is  by  the  curbofthe  Dominating  or  commanding 
body}  it  appears  in  the  dffiolving  of  bloud  and  urine  by  means  of  cold  ; 
F or  as  long  as  thofe  bodies  are  replenifhed  with  an  aftive  fpirit^  which 
as  Mafter  of  the  whole  orders,and  keeps  in  each  fingular.pirt,  fo  long  the 
Heterogeneai  canuot  come  together ,  by  realon  ot  the  curb:  But  when 
chat  fpirit  is  once  evaporated  or  fuffocated  by  cold,  then  the  parts  freed 
from  the  courb  come  together  according  to  their  own  natural  defire. 
And  thence  it  proceeds  that  all  fubdances  which  contain  a  fharp  fpirit, 
(as  Salt  and  the  like)  lad  and  do  not  diffolve  by  realon  of  the  lading 
and  permanent  euro  of  the  commanding  and  imperious  fpirit.  The  bin¬ 
ding  of  the  motion  of  the  Minor  Congregation  ,  which  is  done  by  3n  ex¬ 
ternal  motion  is  efpecially  perceived  in  the  Agitations  of  Bodies,  by 
which  Putrefaftion  is  hindred.  For  ail  manner  of  Putreffftion  is  groun¬ 
ded  upon  the  Congregation  or  gathering  together  of  Homogeneals  , 
whereby  by  little  and  little  is  caufed  the  Corruption  (as  they  call  itj  of 
the  fird  form,  and  the  generation  of  another  new  one.  For  the  diflbluti- 
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on  ot  the  old  form  goes  before  Putrefaftion  ,  which  prepares  the  way 
to  the  Generation  of  the  new  form,  which  is  the  Coition  it  felf  to  Homo- 
genia,  and  that  if  it  be  not  hindred  becomes  a  fimple  folation',  but  if  there 
come  divers  things  in  the  way  to  hinder  it,  then  Putrefa&ions  follow, 
which  are  rudiments  or  beginnings  of  a  new  Generation.  And  if  (which 
is  the  thing  we  have  now  in  handj  there  be  a  frequent  agitation  by  an 
external  motion,  then  this  motion  of  Coition  (which  is  delicate  and  ten¬ 
der,  and  defires  reft  outwardly  )  is  difturbed  and  ceafetb,  as  we  fee  in  an 
innumerable  company  of  things :  As  when  a  daily  agitation  or  running 
water  expels  Putrefa&ion ,  Winds  drive  a  way  the  Peftilence  of  the 
Air,  Corn  in  Garners  of  the  Air,  or  Store-houfes  turned  and  tofled 
up  and  down  continue  pure,  and  finally  all  things  that  are  agitated 
outwardly,do  not  eafily  putrifie  inwardly.  We  muft  not  at  laft  omit  that 
Coition  or  going  together  of  Parts  of  the  body,  which  chiefly  caufeth 
Induration, or  Deficcation.  For  after  the  fpirit,  or  fome  humidity  turned 
into  fpiric  is  fled  out  of  fome  porous  body  (as  in  Wood,  a  Bone,  a  Parch¬ 
ment, and  the  like)  then  the  thickeft  parts  are  contraded  and  grow  up 
together  with  greater  vehemence,  whereupon  grows  Exficcetion,  or  In¬ 
duration  ,  which  we  believe  to  be  done  ,  not  fo  much  by  the  motion  of 
Connexion,  that  there  may  be  no  vacuity  as  by  this  motion  of  Amity  and 
Union.  As  concerning  the  Coition  at  diftance  ,  that  is  very  uofrequent 
and  rare,  and  yet  it  is  in  more  things  than  is  obferved.  T  he  reprefentati- 
ons  ofthefe  are  one  bubble  diffolving  another.  Medicaments  draw  hu¬ 
mours  out  of  the  fimilitude  of  fubftance ,  one  firing  moves  another 
firing  in  a  feveral  inftrument  to  an  Unifon  and  the  like.  I  conceive  this 
kind  of  motion  likewife  to  be  in  the  fpirits  of  living  or  animal  things, 
but  this  is  as  yet  unknown.  But  certainly  it  is  eminent  in  the  Load-ftone 
and  Iron  raifed  up.  Now  when  we  fpeak  of  the  motions  of  the  Load- 
ftone,  they  muft  be  plainly  diftinguilhed  :  for  there  are  four  vertues  or 
operations  in  the  Load-ftone  which  ought  not  to  be  confounded  but  fe- 
parated,  though  the  admiration  and  ftupidiryof  men  hath  mixed  them, 
the  one  is  the  Coition  or  coming  together  of  the  Load-ftone  with  the. 
Load-ftone,  or  of  Iron  with  the  Load  ftone,or  of  Iron  with  Iron  touched  . 
therewith.  The  fecond  is  of  its  turning  North  and  South,  and  alfo  of  its 
Declination  :  the  third  is  of  its  penetrating  through  Gold,Glafs,  Stone, 
or  any  thing:  The  fourth  is  of  the  Communication  of  its  vertue  from 
the  ftone  into  Iron,  and  from  Iron  into  Iron,  without  any  communication 
of  the  fubftance:  but  in  this  place  we  fpeak  only  of  its  firft  vertue  * 
namely,  of  its  Coition  or  coming  together.  That  is  alfo  a  notable  Coi-’ 
tion  of  Quickfilver  and  Gold,  fo  that  Gold  will  attratft  Quickfilver , 
though  it  be  made u pin  Unguents,  and  thofe  who  work  ainongft  the  va¬ 
pours  of  Quick-fiiver,  ufe  to  hold  a  piece  of  Gold  in  their  mouths,  to 
gather  together  the  emifiions  of  the  Quick-fiiver,  which  would  other- 
wife  invade  and  penetrate  their  craniums  and  bones  ,  and  caufeth  the 
gold  fo  held  in  their  mouths  to  turn  white.  And  thus  much  (hall  fufhce  \ 
tobefpoken  of  the  motion  of  the  lefler  Congregation. 

Let  the  ninth  Motion  be  the  Magnetick  Motion  ,  which  though  it  be  . 
of  the  fame  kind  ,  as  the  Motion  of  the  Lefler  Congregation  $  yet  if  it 
operate  at  great  diftances,  and  upon  great  mafles  of  things,  it  deferves  a  | 
feveral  Inquifition:  efpecially  ifit  do  not  begin  with  touching,  nor  doth  j 
not  bring  the  atftion  to  the  touch  ,  as  all  Congregating  Motions  do^  but 
only  elevates  the  bodies,  or  caufes  them  to  fwell ,  and  no  more.  For  if  j 
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the  Moon  raifeth  the  waters ,  or  caufeth  moift  things  to  fWell  up  5  or 
the  ftarry  sky  draws  their  Planets  towards  their  Apogea  ,  or  the  Son 
binds  together  the  ftars  of  Venus  and  Mercury  ,  that  they  can  go  no  fur¬ 
ther  from  his  body  then  to  fuch  a  certain  diftance.  Thefe  Motions  feem 
cannot  be  well  placed  neither  under  the  Major  nor  Minor  Congregation^ 
but  are  as  it  were  middle  or  imperfect  Congregatives  ,  and  muff  have  a 
proper  fpecies  or  kind  to  themfelves. 

Let  the  tenth  Motion  be  the  Motion  of  Flight  or  Shunning :  Namely, 
a  Motion  contrary  to  that  of  the  Minor  Congregation  .*  by  which  bo¬ 
dies  through  Antipathy  file  from  fuch  bodies  as  are  enemies  to  them, 
feparate  themfelves  from  them,and  refufe  to  mix  with  them.  For  though 
in  fome  things  this  Motion  feem  to  be  only  an  accidental  Motion,  or  by 
confluence,  in  refped  ofthe  motion  ofthe  lefler  Congregation,  becaufe 
Homogeneals  cannot  come  together,  but  the  Heterogeneals  mud  be  ex¬ 
cluded  and  removed.  Yet  this  motion  muft  be  placed  by  it  fell,  and  be 
made  one  feveral  kind  or  fpecies ,  becaufe  in  many  things  the  defire  oi 
Flight  is  lefs  principal  than  the  appetite  or  defire  of  Coition  or  coming 
together.  And  this  Motion  is  moft  eminent  in  the  Excrements  of  living 
Creatures  5  and  likewife  in  the  hateful  obje&s  of  feme  fenfes ,  efpecially 
thofe  of  fuelling  and  tafting.  For  a  flicking  fmell  is  fo  hateful  to  the  fence 
of  fuelling,  that  it  brings  the  motion  of  expuffion  into  the  Orifice  ofthe 
(lomack  by  confent :  a  bitter  and  horrid  -favour  is  fo  rejected  by  the 
Palate  or  the  throat,  that  it  caufeth  a  {hiking  and  horror  of  the  head  by 
confent.  But  this  Motion  doth  likewife  take  plaice  in  other  things,  for 
it  may  be  perceived  in  fome  Aatip^riftafes-V  as  in  the  middle  Region  of 
the  Air ,  whofe  coldnefs  Teems  to  be  the  reje&ion  of  Natural  coldnefs 
from  the  heavenly  confines  5  as  likewife  thofe  great  h  ?ats  and  Inflamma¬ 
tions  which  are  found  in  fubterraneal  places,are  rejections  of  the  hot  Na¬ 
ture  from  the  Bowels  of  the  Earth  :  for  heat  and  cold,  if  they  be  in  a  Mi¬ 
nor  or  lefler  quantity,  do  deftroy  each  other  5  but  if  they  be  in  grea¬ 
ter  Mafias,  and  as  it  were  in  equal  Armies,  they  thruft  one  another  out  of 
place.  It  is  reported  alfo,  that  Cinamon,  and  other  fragrant  and  odorife¬ 
rous  Plants  being  fet  by  Privies  and  (linking  places,  will  retain  their  own 
fragrancy  the  longer,  as  refuting  to  come  forth  and  mix  themfelves  with 
the  {linking  fmels.  And  truly  Quick-filver,which  would  otherwife  reunite 
it  felf  into'an  entire  body,  is  hindred  from  it  by  mans  fpittle  or  Barrows- 
greafe,  or  Turpentine,  and  the  like,  and  cannot  gather  its  parts  together, 
by  reafon  of  their  diflent  with  fuch  bodies,  from  which  being  circumfu- 
fed  round  about  them,  they  withdraw  themfelves.  So  that  their  flight 
from  thefe  interjacent  things  is  of  more  force  than  the  defire  of  reuniting 
themfelves  with  thofe  parts  which  are  of  the  fame  kind  $  and  this  is  cal¬ 
led  mortifying  or  killing  of  Quick-filver.  Alfo  that  Oyl  will  not  mix 
with  water,  is  not  onely  by  reafonof  the  difference  of  levity  or  light- 
aefs,  but  by  reafon  of  their  evill  agreement,  for  the  fpirit  of  Wine  which 
is  lighter  than  Oyl  will  mix  with  water.  But  this  motion  of  Flight  is 
moft  notable  in  Niter,  and  fuch  like  crude  bodies  which  do  abhor  fire, 
as  Gunne-powder ,  Quick-filver,  Gold,  and  the  like.  But  the  Flight  of 
Iron  from  the  other  Magnetick  Pole  is  by  Gilberts  very  well  obferved 
to  be  not  properly  a  Flight ,  but  a  Conformity  and  Coition  to  a  more 
convenient  fituation. 
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Let  the  eleventh  Motion  be  the  Motion  of  Affembling,  or  Multiplying 
of  its  feifjOr  of fimple  Generation.  And.wecall  fimple  Generation  not  of 
whole  or  Integral  bodies,  as  in  Plants  and  living  things  ,  butoffimular 
or  like  bodies  $  That  istofay,  that  by  this  Motion  bodies  which  are 
alike  do  turn  other  bodies  which  have  fotne  affinity  with  them,  or  at  leaft 
are  well  difpofed  or  prepared,  into  their  own  fubftance  or  Nature :  As 
flame  which  multiplies  it  felf  upon  breaths  and  oylie  things,  and  ingen¬ 
ders  a  new  Flame  :  Air,  which  upon  water  and  watery  things  multi- 
plyes  it  felf  and  iiigenders  a  new  Air:  The  Vegitable  lpirit  which 
multiplies  it  felf  in  its  nourifhments  upon  the  moft  fubtile  and  thin 
parrs ,  as  well  of  watery  as  oylie  things,  and  ingenders  a  new  fpirit,  the' 
folid  parts  of  Plants,  and  living  Creatures,  as  Leaves,Flowers,Flefh,Bone 
and  the  like,  each  of  which  out  of  the  juyces  ofnourifhmems  do  aflimi- 
late  and  ingender  a  fucceffive  fubftance  and  excretion.  For  we  would 
not  have  any  man  dote  with  Paracelfis 5  who  (blinded  with  hisDiftilh- 
tions )  would  have  Nutrition  made  by  reparation  only;and  that  in  bread 
or  food  there  lyeth  hidden  the  Eye,  Nofe,  Brain,  Liver,  &c.  in  the  moi- 
fture  of  the  earth,  the  Root,  the  Leaf,  the  Flower.  For  as  a  Carver  or 
Sculpter  out  of  a  rude  Mafs  of  wood  or  ftone  will  bringfortha  Leaf  a 
Flower,  an  Eye,  a  Nofe,  a  Hand,  a  Foot,  or  the  like,  by  feparatingand 
putting  away  what  is  fuperfluous :  fo  that  chief  internal  workman  (faith 
he)  will  by  reparation  andreje&ion  out  offood  bring  forth  feveral  mem¬ 
bers  and  parts.  But  laying  fuch  trifles  and  toys  afide,  it  is  moft  certain 
that  each  feveral  parts, as  well  Similar  as  Organical ,  in  Vegitables  and 
Animals  ,  do  firft  with  fome  delight  attraft,  then  affimilare'afid  turn  in¬ 
to  their  own  Nature,  the  juyces  of  their  feveral  foods  almoft  common  or 
at  leaft  not  much  unlike.  Neither  is  this  affimilation  or  Ample  Generati¬ 
on  in  animate  bodies  only,  but  the  Inanimate  alfo  participate  thereof  as 
we  have  faid  of  Flame  and  Air.  And  alfo  the  dead  fpirit  which  is  con¬ 
tained  in  every  tangible  animate  thing,  doth  always  work,  to  digeft  and 
turn  the  thicker  parts  into  fpirit,  which  may  afterwards  go  forth :  whence 
comes  the  diminution  of  weight,  and  the  drying  up,  as  we  faid  elfevvhere: 
Neither  is  that  accretion,  or  growing  together,  which  they  commonly 
reje&io  alimentation  be  reje&ed  in  affimilation,  as  when  Mud  grows 
together  amongft  fmall  ftones,  and  is  turned  into  a  ftony  fubftance: 
Scales  about  the  Teeth  turn  into  a  fubftance  as  hard  as  the  Teeth  them- 
felves  ,&c.  For  we  are  of  that  opinion  that  there  is  in  all  bodies  a  de¬ 
fire  of  affimilation  or  making  alike ,  as  great  as  that  of  Homogeneals  to 
come  together  ,  but  this  vertue  is  bound  up  as  well  as  the  other ,  but  riot 
by  the  Gene  means.*  But  we  muft  with  our  greateft  care  inquire  out 
thofe  means,  and  the  way  of  getting  loofe  from  them  5  becaufe  they  be¬ 
long  to  the  comforting  of  old  age.  Laftly,  it  is  worthy  to  be  noted 
that  m  nine  of  thofe  motions  whereof  we  have  fpoken,  bodies  do  only 

defite  their  own  prefervation,  but  in  this  eleventh  they  defire  tohave  it 

propagated. 

Let  the  twelfth  Motion  be  the  motion  of  Excitation  ,  which  motion 
feems  to  be  ot  the  fame  kind  as  affimilation  ,  and  fometimes  it  is  fo  bv  us 
promiicuoufly  called  :  For  it  is  a  Diffufive,  Communicative, Tranfitive 
“nc  multiplicative  motion,  as  well  as  the  others  and  they  anree  for  the 
moft  part  in  their  effeds,  though  they  differ  in  the  manner  and  fubieft 
ol  effecting.  For  the  motion  ot  affimilation  proceeds  as  it  were  with 
command  and  power  ;  for  it  commands  and  conftrains  the  affimilated 
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thing  to  tarn  and  clung  it  felt  into  rhe  alliini'ant.  But  the  in.jrion  of  Ex¬ 
citation  proceeds  as  it  were  with  Arc  and  rnfio'muon,  and  by  ftealth;  for 
it  doth  only  invite  and  difpofe  the  thing  excited  to  the  nature  of  the  ex¬ 
citing  thing:  alfb  the  motion  of  affi  •.Tula  cion  doth  multiply  and  tranf- 
form  bodies  and  fubftances  3  as  for  example,  there  is  more  flame,  more 
air  ,  more  fpirit,  more  fleth  made  :  But  in  the  Motion  of  Excitation  the 
vertues  only  are  muhiplyed  and  tranfported,  and  there  is  nude  more 
heat,  more  Magnetick  power,  more  rottennefs.  And  this  Motion  is  mold 
eminent  in  heat  and  cold  :  For  heat  doth  not  diffufe  it  felt  in  heating, 
by  the  communication  of  the  firft  heat,  but  only  by  Excitation  ofthe 
parts  ofthe  body  to  that  Motion,  which  is  the  form  of  heat,  of  which  we 
jfpakein  the  firft  Vindemiation  ofheat$  fo  that  heat  is  far  more  {lowly 
and  difficulty  excited  in  a  ftone  or  Metal,  than  it  is  in  Air ,  by  reafon  of 
| the  Inability  and  unreadinefs  of  thofe  bodies  to  that  Motion  :  fo  that  it 
is  likely  that  there  may  be  fuel)  matters  within  the  Bowels  of  the  earth, 
as  do  utterly  refufe  to  be  heated,  by  reafon  that  through  their  greater 
condenfation  they  are  deftitute  of  that  fpirit,  from  which  this  Motion  of 
Excitation  firft  begins.  So  the  Load-ftone  doth  endure  Iron  with  a  new 
jdifpofition  of  parts,  yet  it  lofeth  nothing  ofits  vertue.*  fo  the  Leaven  of 
Bread,  the  Flower  or  Yeaft  of  Drink  ,  and  the  i  unnet  which  coagulates 
milk  5  aDd  likewife  fome  poifons  do  excite  and  invite  Motion  in  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  Meal,  or  Beer,  or  Cheefe,  fucceffively  and  continuately,  not  fo 
:  much  by  the  power  of  the  excitor,  as  by  the  predifpofiuon  and  eafie  yeel- 
ding  of  the  excited. 

Let  the  thirteenth  Motion  be  the  Motion  oflmpreffion}  which  mo¬ 
tion  is  likewife  ofthe  fame  kind  as  the  motion  of  affimilation,  and  is  the 
mo  ft  fubtile  of  all  Diffufive  motions.  Yet  we  thought  good  to  place  it 
in  a  proper  fpecies,  becaufe  of  the  notable  difference  which  is  between 
it  and  the  former  two  :  F or  the  plain  and  fimple  Motion  of  affimilation 
doth  transform  the  bodies  themfeives;  fothat  if  you  take  away  the  firft 
mover,  it  nothing  concerns  thofe  which  follow*  for  the  firft  kindling  into 
Flame,  or  the  firft  turning  into  air,  doth  nothing  concern  the  flame  or  the 
air  which  fucceeds  in  Generation.  Likewife  the  Motion  of  Excitation 
remains  for  a  very  long  time,  the  firft  mover  being  taken  away  5  as  in  a 
heated  body,  the  firft  heater  being  laid  away  .*  in  Iron  excited,  the  Load- 
ftone  being  taken  away,  in  the  heap  of  Meal ,  the  Leaven  being  laid 
afide.  But  the  motion  of  Impr'effion ,  though  it  be  Diffufive  and  Tran- 
fitive,  yet  it  feetnsto  depend  upon  the  firft  mover.*  fo  that  it  ever  being 
taken  away  or  ceafing ,  it  prefently  fails  or  periffies^fo  that  it  is  ended 
in  a  moment,or  in  a  very  little  time. Wherefore  we  ufeto  call  thofe  moti¬ 
ons  of  Affimilation  and  Excitation,the  motion  of  Jupiters  Generation, be¬ 
caufe  the  Generation  remains^  and  this  motion  of  Impreffion  the  motion 
ofthe  Generation  of  Saturn.,  becaufe  that  as  {bon  as  it  is  born  it  is  devou¬ 
red  and  fwallowed  up.  And  this  motion  manifefts  it  (elfin  three  things  3 
in  the  beamsor  glimpfes  oflight,  in  the  ftroak  of  founds,  and  magnetick 
*  forces,  as  concerning  communication.  For  the  light  being  taken  away, 
the  colours  prefently  perifh,  together  with  the  other  Images  of  it.  The 
firft  ftroak  and  fhaking  of  rhe  body  caufed  thereby  being  ended  ,  pre¬ 
fently  after  the  found  perifheth.  For  founds  are  toiled  up  and  down  by 
Winds,  as  it  were  by  Waters  3  yet  you  muft  more  diligently  obferve, 
that  the  found  doth  not  laft  fo  long  as  there  is  a  refounding  :  For  the 
Bell  being  Rung ,  the  found  feems  to  continue  for  a  long  time  3  where- 
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by  a  man  may  eafily  fail  into  an  error  if  he  think  or  imagine  that  found 
doth  ftick  3  or  as  it  were  fwirn  in  the  air  all  that  while,  which  is  mo  ft 
falfe.  For  that  refounding  is  not  the  fame  found  in  Number ,  but  is  on¬ 
ly  renewed:  and  this  is  made  manifeft  by  the  flopping  or  cohibition  of 
the  ftricken  or  fmitten  body  5  tor  if  the  Bell  be  flrongly  flayed  or  with 
held  and  kept  immoveable,  prefently  the  found  perilheth  ,  and  it  founds 
no  more,  as  in  ftrings,  if  after  the  firft  ftroak  the  ftring  be  touched  with 
the  linger,  as  in  the  Harp,  or  with  the  quill,  as  in  Virginals ,  prefently  the 
refounding  ceafeth.  The  Load-ftone  being  taken  away ,  the  Iron  pre- 
fently  falls:  But  the  Moon  cannot  be  removed  from  the  Sea  ,  nor  the 
earth  from  any  thing  that  is  ponderous  when  it  fails  5  therefore  there  can 
be  no  trial  made  of  them,  but  howfoever  the  reafon  is  alike. 

Let  the  fourteenth  Motion  be  the  motion  of  Configuration  ,  or  Situa¬ 
tion,  by  which  bodies  feem  to  defire  not  any  Coition,  nor  feparation. 
out  a  Situation,  Collocation,  and  Configuration  with  others.  But  this 
is  a  moft  abflrufe  and  hidden  motion,  neither  hath  it  been  well  enquired 
about  5  and  in  forne  things  it  feems  as  it  were  to  be  incaufable  ,  though 
indeed  (as  we  believe)  it  be  not  fa.  For  if  one  fhould  ask  why  the 
heaven  turneth  and  wheeleth  from  Eaft  to  Weft,  rather  than  from  Weft 
to  Eaft  5  or  wny  it  turns  about  thofe  Poles  which  are  fet  about  the  *VrJas 
or  Bears,  rather  than  about  Orion ,  or  any  other  part  of  the  Heaven  :  Thh 
Queftion  feems  to  be  as  it  were  fome  Extafis,  feeing  that  fuch  things 
fliould  rather  through  experience  be  received  as  poficive  :  and  there  are 
indeed  in  Nature  fome  ultimate  and  incaufable  things,  but  this  is  none  of 
them,  f  or  we  hold  this  to  be  done  by  a  certain  harmony  and  content 
of  the  world,  which  is  not  yet  come  into  obfervation  .*  but  if  the  Motion 
of  the’  earth  be  admitted  to  be  from  Weft  to  Eaft ,  the  fame  Qaeftions 
do  remain  5  for  it  alfo  moves  upon  fome  Poles,  and  why  at  laft  fliould 
thefe  Poles  be  placed  where  they  are  rather  than  any  where  elfe.  Alfo 
the  verticity  and  dired:ion,and  Declination  of  the  Loadftone  are  referred 
to  this  motion.  Likewife  there  are  found  as  well  in  Natural  as  Artifici 
al  bodies,  efpecially  thofe  which  areeonfiftent,  and  not  fluid  5  a  certain 
collocation  and  poftureofparts,  and  as  it  were  wooll  and  threads,  which 
muft  be  diligently  fearched  out  and  enquired  after,  as  being  fuch  that 
without  the  finding  of  them  ,  thofe  bodies  cannot  be  eafily  touched  nor 
guided  5  but  thofe  Circulations  in  liquid  things,  by  which,  they  while 
they  are  preffed  before  they  can  free  themfelves ,  do  relieve  each  other, 
that  they  may  bear  that  comprefiion  equally  ,  we  do  more  truely  afiign 
to  the  motion  of  Liberty.  ”  .  6 

Let  the  fifteenth  Motion  be  the  motion  of  Pertranfition,  or  the  motion 
according  to  the  iffues  or  holes  by  which  the  vertues  of  bodies  are  more 

'm  forwarded  by  tueir  mediums  or  means,  accordion  to 

the  Nature  of  the  operating  bodies  or  vertues,  and  alfo  of  the  means : 
~or  <JDe  medium  or  means  is  convenient  for  the  light,  another  for  the 
oun  ,  another  for  heat  and  cold,  another  for  magnetick  Vertues ,  and 
for  other  things  refpe&ivdy. 

Let  the  fifteenth  motion  be  the  Pcegal  or  Politick  motion,  for  fo  we 
call  it.  by  wnich  the  predominant  and  commanding  parts  do  bridle 
s.ame,  fubclue  and  order  the  reft  of  the  parts,  and  force  them  to  be  gathe- 
rec  together,  and  separated,  to  flop,  move,  and  be  placed,  not  according 
o  their  own  defires,  but  as  it  is  in  order,  and  expedient  for  the  well 
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3eiog  of  that  commanding  part :  lb  that  it  is  as  it  were  a  kind  oi  Go¬ 
vernment  3  and  Policy  which  the  ruling  part  exercifeth  over  thefub- 
je&ed  parts.  And  this  Motion  is  mod  eminent  in  the  fpirics  of  living 
things,  which  Motion  doth  temper  together  all  the  Motions  of  the  reft  of 
the  parts,  as  long  as  it  felf  is  in  vigor  and  force.  It  is  likewife  to  be  tound 
in  other  bodies  in  a  certain  inferiour  degree,  as  hath  been  faid  of  blood 
and  urines,  which  are  not  diflolved,  till  the  fpirit  which  reftrained  and 
mixed  their  parts  was  let  forth,  or  luftocated.  Neither  is  this  Motion  al¬ 
together  proper  to  Spirits,  though  Spirits  are  predominant  inmoftbo- 
dies  by  reafon  of  their  quick  and  penetrating  Motion.  But  in  bodies 
which  are  more  condenfed,  and  are  not  filled  with  a  lively  and  vigorous 
fpirit,  fuch  as  is  in  Quick-filver  and  Vitriol ,  the  thicker  parts  are  pre- 
dominant  3  fo  that  unlefs  this  curb  and  yoke  be  fome  way  {haken  off,  we 
muft  not  hope  for  any  new  transformation  of  fuch  bodies. 

Let  the  feventeenth  Motion  be  the  Spontaneal  or  Willing  Motion  of 
flotation  or  wheeling  .*  by  which  bodies  that  delight  in  Motion  ,  and  are 
well  placed,  do  enjoy  themfeives,  and  follow  one  another,  and  not  any 
thing  elfe,  feeking  (”asit  were) their  own  embraces.  For  bodies  feem  ei¬ 
ther  to  move  without  any  term,  or  to  ftand  quite  (till,  or  to  be  carried  to 
that  term,  where  through  their  own  Nature  they  muft  either  wheel  or 
ftand  ftill :  And  thofe  things  that  are  well  placed,  if  they  enjoy  Motion, 
do  move  circularly,  namely  with  an  Eternal  an  Infinite  motion.  Thofe 
things  which  are  well  placed,  and  are  averfe  from  motion  ,  do  ftand 
quite  ftill :  Thofe  which  are  not  well  placed  do  move  in  a  direft  line  , 
(as  by  the  fhorteft  path)  to  the  company  of  their  conoaturals.  And 
this  motion  of  flotation  or  wheeling  9  admits  of  feven  differences  :  The 
firft  of  its  Center  about  which  the  bodies  move  :  The  fecond  of  their 
Poles  upon  which  they  move  :  The  third  of  its  circumference  or  com- 
pafs,  according  as  they  are  diftant  from  the  Center  .•  The  fourth  of  their 
Incitation,  according  as  they  move  either  more  (lowly,  or  more  fwiftly.* 
The  fifth  of  the  confecution  of  their  Motion,  as  fromEaftto  Weft,  or 
from  Weft  to  Eaft  .•  The  fixe  of  the  Declination  from  the  perfect  Circle 
by  threads  or  lines  nearer  to,  or  further  from  the  Center  :  The  feventh 
of  its  declination  from  theperfeft  circle  by  the  Lines  nearer  to  ,  or  fur¬ 
ther  from  their  Poles :  The  eighth  of  the  further  or  nearer  diftance  of 
their  Lines  one  from  the  other  »  The  ninth  and  laft  of  the  variations  of 
1  the  Poles  themfd  ves,  if  they  be  moveable  5  the  which  doth  not  belong  to 
j  Rotation  or  wheeling,  unlefs  it  be  done  circularly^  And  this  Motion  by 
the  common  and  inveterate  opinion  is  held  to  be  the  proper  Motion  of 
the  Heavens  .*  Yet  there  is  a  great  Queftion  amongft  fqme  as  well  anci¬ 
ent  as  modern  concerning  that  Motion ,  who  have  attributed  this  Rota¬ 
tion  or  wheeling  to  the  earth.  But  it  would  be  a  far  more  juft  queftion 
orcontroverfie  (if  the  thing  be  not  without  queftion)  namely ,  whether; 
this  Motion  (granted  that  the  Earth  doth  ftand  ftill)  be  contained  within] 
the  bounds  of  the  heaven,  or  rather  defeends  and  communicates  it  felf 
3  to  the  Air  and  to  the  Waters.  But  the  motion  of  Rotation  in  darted 
things, as  in  Arrows,  Darts,  Bullets  for  Guns, and  the  like,  we  remit  alto¬ 
gether  to  the  motion  of  Liberty.  #  , .  , 

Let  the  eighteenth  motion  be  the  motion  of  Trepidation,  to  which 
(as  it  is  underftood  by  Aftronomers)  we  give  no  great  credit.  But  to  usj 
\  who  ferioufly  feek  out  every  where  the  Appetites  and  Defires  of  Natural 

bodies,  this  motion  comes  in  our  way,  and  feems  it  ought  to  be  placed  m 
1  lpecie> 
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fpecie,  as  of  a  feveral  kind.  And  this  motion  is  as  it  were  of  a  certain 
perpetual  captivity  or  bondage:  nimely,  in  which  bodies  being  not  al¬ 
together  well  placed  according  to  their  Nature,  nor  yet  finding  them- 
felves  altogether  ill,  do  trepidate  or  agitate  continually,  taking  no  reft, 
as  not  contented  with  the  ftate  they  are  in  ,  nor  yet  daring  to  proceed 
any  further.  And  fuch  a  motion  is  found  in  the  heart  and  pulfes  of  li¬ 
ving  Creatures,  and  muft  of  neceffity  be  in  all  bodies  which  are  in  an 
anxious  and  doubtful  cafe  between  commodities  and  difcommodities  . 
that  being  diftraded  do  trie  to  free  themfelves,  and  ftii!  receive  a  repulfc. 
yet  ft  ill  go  on  trying. 

Let  the  nineteenth  and  laft  motion  be  that  to  which  the  name  of  mo¬ 
tion  fcarcc  beloogeth,  and  yet  is  a  meer  motion.  Which  motion  we  may 
call  the  motion  of  lying  down  ,  or  the  motion  of  abhorring  of  motion. 
By  this  motion  the  earth  ftands  in  its  own  frame,  the  extreams  of  it  mo¬ 
ving  themfdves  into  the  middle ,  not  to  the  imaginative  Center,  but  to 
Union.  By  this  appetite  alfo  all  things  which  are  condenfed  or  grown 
thick  in  a  high  degree  do  abhor  motion,  and  all  their  appetite  is,  not  to 
move  .*  and  though  they  be  provoked  infinitely  to  move  ,  yet  (as  far  as 
t  hey  can)  they  preferve  their  own  Nature.  And  if  they  be  forced  to  mo¬ 
tion,  yet  they  feem  always  to  endeavour  to  recover  their  owneftate  and 
1  no  more.  And  indeed  about  this  they  are  aftive  enough, 

aad  do  ftiive  fwiftly  and  fpeediiy  enough,  as  being  impatient  of  any 
delay.  But  the  Image  of  this  appetite  can  but  partly  bedifcerned  ,  be- 
caufe  with  us  by  the  fubagitatipn  and  concoftion  of  the  Celeftials ,  every 
tangible  thing  is  not  only  not  condenfed  to  the  height,  but  is  alfo  mixed] 
witti  Iome  Ipirtt.  We  have  therefore  now  propofed  the  fpecies,or  fimple 
elements  of  Motions,  Appetites,  and  AaiveVertnes  which  aremoft  uni-1 
verlal  in  Nature:  neither  is  there  a  fmall  part  of  Natural  Knowledg  fha- 
dowed  under  thefe.  Yet  we  do  not  deny,  but  that  otfier  loecies  maV  pet- 
adventure  be  added  ,  and  that  thefe  very  Divilfons  may  be  tranfported  ] 
according  to  the  truer  veins  of  things,  and  be  reduced  into  a  fmaller 
number.-  Yet  we  do  not  mean  this  of  any  abided  Divffions;  As  who 
lliould  lay  ,  that  bodies  defire  either  the  Prefetvation  or  Exaltation  or 
i  ropagation,  or  Fruition  oftheirown  Nature  ;  or  as  if  one  (hould  fay 
that  toe  monons  of  things  do  tend  to  the  Prefetvation  and  good  either 
ot  the  Uni  verlal,  as  Amity  pie,  or  Connexion ,  or  of  great  Uoiverfalities 
as  the  motion  of  the  greater  Congregation,  or  of  Rotation  and  wheeling, 
or  Ot  the  abhorring  of  motion,  or  offpecial  Forms,  as  the  reft  of  motr 
ons.  For  though  thefe  things  be  true,  yet  unlefs  they  be  terminated  in 
'tarter  and  t  abrick,  according  to  the  true  lines,  they  are  fpeeuiative  and 
lets  profitable.  In  the  mean  time  they  will  be  efficient ,  and  of  good  uft 
to  weigh  the  Predominances  of  Virtues,  and  enquire  out  the  Inftancesoi 
.tri  e.  For  of  thefe  motions  whereof  we  have  fpoken  ,  feme  are  alto¬ 
gether  ^invincible,  lomeare  ftrongsr,  and  bind,  curb  and  difpofe  them.  | 
home  do  ihoot  out  and  dart  further!  feme  do  prevent  others  in  rime  and 
xr  C°'m  C  ?  nourifh-  ftrengthen, enlarge,  and  haften  the  other. 

-I  he  Motion  of  Atujtypie  is  altogether  Adamantive  and  Invincible 
But  whether  the  Motion  ofConnexion  befoorno,  we  yet  doubt  of.  For 
we  will  not  for  a  certainty  affirm  whether  there  be  a  Vacuity ,  or  Coa- 
cervatton  and  heaping  up,  or  a  Permixion.  But  this  we  are  fureof,  that 
c  e  reafpn  which  tucippus^  and  Democritus  give  to  bring  in  a  vacuity 
^namely  becauie  without  it  the  fame  bodies  could  not  fill  up  andcon- 
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tain  greater  and  lefier  (paces)  is  falfe.  For  certaialy  it  is  the  fold  of  th ; 
matter  doubling  and  redoubling  it  felf  by  (paces  within  certain  bounds, 
without  interpolation  of  Vacuity.  Neither  is  there  in  air  two  thoufand 
times  more  (for  fo  much  it  mu  ft  be  J  of  Vacuity  than  there  is  in  Gold, 
which  is  fuffieiently  known  to  us  by  the  mod  powerful  vermes  of  Pneu- 
matick  or  wiudy  bodies,  (  which  otherwife  would  fwim  in  Vacuity  like 
fmail  duft)  and  many  other  Detnonftrations-  And  the  reft  of  the  Moti¬ 
ons  do  govern,  and  are  governed  one  by  another  according  to  the  Vigor , 
Quantity,  Incitation,  Ejaculation,  and  according  to  the  helps  and  hin¬ 
drances  which  do  happen.  As  for  example,  feme  Load-ftone  armed  will 
draw  up  and  hold  Iron  which  (hall  weigh  threefcore  times  as  much  as  it 
felf:  (o  far  the  Motion  of  the  defter  Congregation  doth  predominate  a- 
bove  the  Motion  of  the  greater  Congregation  5  And  if  there  be  any 
greater  weight  it  yields.  A  Beam  will  bear  (bme  weight  of  timber :  So 
far  doth  the  Motion  of  Liberty  predominate  upon  the  motion  of  the  grea¬ 
ter  Congregation  :  But  if  the  weight  be  more  it  will  yield.  Leather 
ftretchedoutto  fuch  an  extent  will  not  tear:  So  far  the  Motion  of  Con¬ 
tinuation  predominates  upon  the  Motion  of  Extenfion  5  But  if  it  be 
ftretched  any  further,  the  Leather  tears,  and  the  Motion  ofContinuation 
doth  yield.  Water  runs  out  at  a  crevife  of  fuch  a  bignefs ,  fo  far  the  Mo¬ 
tion  of  the  greater  Congregation  predominates  over  the  Motion  of  Con¬ 
tinuation  :  and  if  the  crevife  be  lefter  it  yields ,  and  the  Motion  ofCon¬ 
tinuation  overcomes.  The  powder  of  Sulphur  alone  put  into  a  Gun  with 
a  Bullet  and  fired  doth  not  drive  out  the  Bullet  *  la  that  the  Motion  of 
the  greater  Congregation  overcomes  the  motion  of  Hyles :  but  gun¬ 
powder  being  put  in  ,j  overcomes  the  motion  of  Hyles  in  the  Brim- 
ftone,  being  helped  by  the  Motions  of  Hy  les,  and  of  Flight  in  the  Niter, 
land  fo  of  the  reft.  For  theinftancesof  ftrife  (.  which  (hew  the  predomi¬ 
nancy  of  vertues,  and  according  to  what  means  and  degrees  they  predo¬ 
minate  and  yieldj  is  to  be  fought  out  by  a  (harp  and  diligent  Inquifition. 
Likewife  the  means  and  ways  of  the  fuccumbency  and  yielding  of  Mo¬ 
tions  are  carefully  to  be  looked  into  :  Namely,  whether  they  ceafe  alto¬ 
gether,  or  whether  they  only  ftrive  fotodo,  and  are  withheld.  For  in 
bodies  here  with  us  there  is  no  true  reft,  neither  in  the  whole,  nor  in  the 
parts,  but  only  in  appearance  and  feemingnefs.  And  this  feeming  Qniet- 
nefs  or  reft,  is  caufed  either  by  the  Counterpoife  ,  or  the  predominancy 
of  Motions  .*  By  counterpoife, as  in  Scales  which  ftand  even  if  the  weights 
be  equal  5  By  predominancy,  as  in  pitchers  whichhave  holes  in  them, 
where  the  water  lyeth  ftill,  and  is  kept  from  falling  by  the  predominancy 
of  the  motion  of  Connexion  :  Yet  we  muft  obferve  (*as  we  faid  before) 
how  far  thofe  yielding  Motions  do  ftrive.  For  if  any  one  through  dri¬ 
ving  be  kept  down  ftretched  out  upon  the  earth,  with  his  arms  arid  legs 
bound,  or  otherwife  held,  and  yet  he  with  all  his  force  ftrive  to  get  up, 
his  driving  is  nothing  the  lefs,  though  it  doth  not  availe.  But  the  con¬ 
dition  of  this  thing,  (namely,  whether  the  yielding  motion  be  as  it  were 
annihilated  by  the  predominancy,  or  whether  the  ftrife  continue,  though 
it  is  not  perceived)  which  lyeth  hidden  in  Confli&s,  will  peradventure 
appear  in  concurrencies  Let  the  trial  be  made  in  Guns,  whether  a 
Gun  will  (hoot  a  bullet  furtheft  in  a  dired  line,  which  we  call  point  blank, 
or  (hooting  upwards  where  the  only  force  carries  the  Bullet,  or  down¬ 
wards  ,  where  the  Motion  of  Gravity  concurs  with  the  force  of  the 
blow.  Alfo  the  Rules  of  Predominancies  which  come  in  the  way  are  to 
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be  gathered  together :  As  the  commoner  the  good  is  which  is  defired 
theftronger  it  is>  As  the  motion  of  Connexion^  which  looks  upon  the 
communion  of  the  Uaiverfal  ,  is  ftronger  than  the  Motion  of  Gravity  or 
weight  ,  which  looks  only  upon  the  communion  of  denfe  and  folid 
things.  Alfo  that  the  defires  of  a  private  good,  moft  commonly  do  not 
prevail  againft  the  defires  which  are  for  a  more  Publick  good  but  in 
fome  fmall  quantities.  Which  would  God  we  might  obtain  in  Civi^AfFairs. 


The  way  bow  to  find  out  the  Caufes  of  the  Shhing 
and  flowing  of  the  Sea • 

THis  motion  muft  of  neceflity  be  brought  to  pafTe ,  either  by 
the  Progrefs,  and  Regrefle  of  waters,  like  unto  water  tofied  up 
and  down  in  a  Tub  ,  which  when  it  walheth  one  fide  of  the  Tub  for- 
faketh  the  other  fide.-  or  by  the  riling  and  falling  ofthe  waters  from  the 
bottome ,  like  unto  water  that  boiles  up  and  falls  again.  Now  which  of 
thefe  two  caufes  muft  be  the  caufe  of  Ebbing  and  Flowing  is  the  queftion 
If  the  firft  affertion  be  admitted  of,  then  of  neceflity  when  the  flowing  of 
the  fea  is  one  way,  the  fea  muft  at  the  lame  time  in  one  place  or  other  be 
Ebbing  :  and  this  is  the  thing  which  we  enquired.  Acoli a  with  fbme  o- 
t  hers  C after  diligent  enquirie)  have  obferved,  that  on  the  flioars  of  Flori¬ 
da  and  the  oppofite  (hoars  of  Spain  and  Africk ,  the  Ebbinss  and  Flow¬ 
ings  of  the  Sea  are  at  the  fame  time,  and  notcontrariwife,  wbenit  flows 
at  the  ihoars  of  f  lorida,  it  ebbs  on  the  lhoars  of  Spain  and  Africa  But  if 
one  give  more  attention,  and  take  better  heed,  the  riling  motion  is  not 
confirmed,  nor  the  motion  by  Progrefs  denyed.  For  it  may  be  that  the 
motion  of  waters  in  Progrefs  may  be ,  and  yet  it  may  flow  upon  the  op- 
pofite  banb  of  the  fame  Channel,  at  the  fame  time  5  namely,  if  the  wa- 

bC anc*  ^r*vep  in  from  another  place,  as  it  is  in  Rivers  which 
ebb  and  flow  on  both  their  banks  on  each  fide  at  the  fame  time  this  mo¬ 
tion  notwithftanding  being  a  meer  motion  in  Progrefs,  namely,  of  wa¬ 
ters  coming  in  at  the  mouths  of  the  Rivers  out  of  the  Sea  :  fo  in  the  fame 
manner  waters  coming  in  great  abundance  out  of  the  IndianEaftern  Oce- 
anj  driven  and  thruft  into  the  Channel  of  the  Atlantick  Sea 

and  therefore  may  over-flow  both  banks  at  one  time.  Therefore  we 
mint  enquire  whether  there  be  ever  another  Channel  by  which  the  wa¬ 
ters  may  ebb,  and  fo  diminifli  at  the  fame  time  .*  And  behold  here  is  the 
fouth  fea  at  hand ,  which  is  no  leffer  than  the  Atlantick  fea,  butlar«e 
and  extended  fufftctently  for  this  purpofe.  So  now  at  laft  we  are  come 
to  the  fnftance  ofthe  Crofs  concerning  this  fubjeff  :  which  word  is  ta- 
ven  rom  Crofles,  which  are  fet  up  iu  crofs  ways,  and  point  out  the  fepa- 
rationsof  them.  And  thefe  we  ufe  to  call  Decifory  and  Judicial  Inftan- 
ces,  and  in  fome  cafes  iDftance  of  Oracle  and  mandate :  The  manner  of 
t  emtsthts5  When  in  the  Inquifi, ion  of  fome  Nature,  the  underftan 

the  Caufeof1^  ^  ■U°C,e"aln’  to  \hlch  of  the  two  or  more  natures 
the  Cauie  of  the  enquired  Nature  ought  to  be  attributed  and  affipned 

by  reafon  ofthe  frequent  and  ordinary  concourfe  of  divers  Natures  • 

the  tnftances  of  the  Crofs  do  (hew  the  faithful  and  iadilToluble  ™ 

ment  Q  concerning  the  Nature  which  is  enquired  of)  of  one  of  th^Na- 

tures,  and  the  variable  and  feparable  agreement  of  the  other  whereby 
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the  queftion  is  determined  ,  and  the  former  Nature  is  received  for  ther 
caufe,  the  other  being  reje&ed  and  laid  afide :  And  that  is  fuch  a  one,  if 
we  find  ofa  certainty  ,  that  when  it  flows  on  the  oppofite  (hoars  as  well 
of  Florida  and  Spain  in  the  Atlantic 4  fea  ,  it  flows  alfo  upon  the  (hoars  of 
Peru ,  and  the  back-fide  of  China  in  tjie  fouth  fea  :  then  by  this  Deciforie 
Inftance  this  Aflertion  muft  be  confirmed  ,  that  the  ebbing  and  flowing  j 
of  the  fea  which  we  enquire  after,  muft  be  done  by  a  Progreffive  Mod- 
on:  For  there  is  no  other  fea  or  other  place  left  where  there  can  be  a 
Regrefs  or  ebb  made  at  the  fame  time:  And  this  may  moft  eafily  be 
known,  if  one  could  enquire  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Panama  and  Lima 
(where  the  Atlantick  and  Southern  Ocean  are  fevered  only  by  a  frnall 
Ijlhmus')  whether  the  ebbing  and  flowing  be  at  the  fame  time  on  both 
fides  of  the  Ijlhmus  or  no.  But  this  Decifion  feems  to  be  certain,  if  it  be 
granted  that  the  Earth  ftand  immoveable.  For  if  the  EartEturns  round,  it 
may  be  that  by  unequal  turning  ofit,(as  touching  the  celerity  8c  fwiftnefs 
of  it  )  and  of  the  water  of  the  fea, there  may  be  a  violent  driving  of  waters 
up  into  a  heap, which  may  be  the  flowing,  and  a  Re-laxation  ofthe  fame, 
("when  they  can  be  heaped  up  no  more)  which  may  be  the  ebbing:  But  of 
this  there  muft  be  an  Inquifition  (everally.  But  this  being  alfo  luppofed, 
that  (fill  remaineth  ftedfaft,  that  there  muft  be  fomewhere  an  ebbing'of 
waters  when  there  is  a  flowing  in  other  places.  Likewife  let  the  latter 
1  motion  ofthofe  two  which  we  fuppofed,be  the  enquired  Nature  .•  name¬ 
ly,  the  motion  of  the  Sea  railing  it  felf,  and  finking  down  again  }  if  it  fo 
happen  that  ("after  the  matter  is  diligently  examined)  the  other  Pro- 
greflive  motion  which  we  have  fpoken  of,  be  rejeded  .*  Then  there  will 
be  fuch  a  threefold  way  concerning  this  Nature,  and  ofNeceflity  this 
motion  by  which  waters  in  ebbings  and  flowings  rife  and  fall  again  , 
without  any  addition  of  waters  coming  to  them  ,  muft  be  one  of  thefe 
three  ways :  Either  that  this  abundance  of  waters  comes  out  of  the  En¬ 
trails  ofthe  earth,  and  returns  again  into  them:  Or  that  there  be  no 
greater  mafs  of  waters,  but  that  the  fame  waters,  (without  anyincrea- 
fing  of  Quantity  J  areextended,or  rarified,fo  that  they  fpread  themfelves 
into  a  larger  dimenfion,  and  take  up  more  room,  and  then  reftrain  and* 
contract  themfelves  again.*  Or  that  there  is  neither  more  quantity,  nor 
larger  extension,  but  that  the  fame  waters  (as  they  are  both  in  Quanti¬ 
ty  or  Rarity  and  Denfity  )  do  raife  themfelves,  and  fo  fall  again  by, and 
through  fome  Magnetick  power  drawing  them  from  above,  and  fo  by 
confent  rife  and  fall  again.  So  now  (if you  pleafe  )  let  the  Inquifition  be 
reduced  (laying  afide  the  two  firft  Motions  )  to  this  laft,  and  let  us  en-; 
quire  whether  there  be  any  fuch  fublation  or  railing  made  by  confent,  or 
Magnetick  power.  But  in  the  firft  place  it  is  manifeft  that  all  the  whole1 
waters  as  they  are  laid  in  the  hollow  or  concave  place  ofthe  Sea,  cannot 
be  raifed  altogether ,  for  then  there  would  want  fome  thing  to  fucceed 
and  be  in  the  bottome :  fo  that  if  there  were  any  fuch  appetite  or  defire 
in  the  waters  of  railing  themfelves ,  yet  that  would  be  broken  and  cohi- 
bited  by  the  connexion  of  things,  or  (as  they  commonly  call  it)  by  the 
Nonentity  or  not  being  of  any  vacuity.  It  remains  therefore  that  the 
waters  muft  rife  on  the  one  fide,  or  part, and  thereby  diminifh  and  fall  on 
J  the  other.  For  again,k  will  of  necefiity  follow, that  the  Magnetick  pow¬ 
er,  feeing  it  cannot  operate  upon  the  whole,  muft  needs  operate  moft 
ftrongly  about  the  middle,  fo  that  railing  the  water  in  the  middle,  it  muft 
needs  fucceflively  abandon  and  for  fake  the  (hoars.  So  thus  at  laft  this 
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fubieft  is  come  to  the  Inftance  of  the  Crofs ,  which  is  this  .•  That  if  it  be 
found  that  in  theebbings  of  thefea,  the  fuperficies  of  the  waters  in  the 
fea  is  more  arched  and  round ,  namely,  the  waters  riling  in  the  middle  of  1 
the  fea ,  and  failing  about  the  tides ,  which  are  the  fhoars  5  and  in  the 
Flouds  or  Flowings  the  fame  fuperficies  is  more  plain  and  even ,  by  rea- 1 
fon  of  the  waters  returning  to  their  firft  pofture;  Then  truly  by  this  De- 
cifory  Inftance  the  railing  by  Magnetick  power  may  be  admitted  of , 
otherwife  it  muft  be abfolutely  rejefted.  But  this  may  eafily  be  tried  m 
Arms  of  thefea,by  fea  lines,  namely,  whether  in  ebbs  towards  the  middle! 
of  thefea,  the  fea  be  not  deeper  than  in  flouds.  But  we  muft  note ,  that! 
if  this  be  fo,  waters  do  (contrary  to  what  is  commonly  believed)  rife  in 
their  ebbings,  and  fall  only  in  flowings,  whereby  they  fill  and  overflow 
the  banks. 
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An  Index  of  the  nioft  remarkable  things  con- 

tained  in  this  Book. 

Ber  Barry,  a  rochje  cliff  in  Wales  , wherein  is  heard  a  continu¬ 
al  mur mure  of  Winds.  -  Pag.  18 

Accidental  generations  of  Winds ,  20 

A  co  ft  a  reprehended.  1 1 

His  obfervation  touching  Plata  and  Pofofa  1 8 

Acrimonius  liquors  operate  hotly  in  the  divulf on  of  bodies.  6  i 

/Etna  and  other  hils,  caji  out  fames.  l8 

^Eolus  his  Kingdome.  A  ly 

Air  in  hooded  glaftes  fwelsthe  bladder  ,23.  inclofed  in  caves  in  fammer  58. 

is  forced  to  break-out  id.  being  movedjt  cools  rather  then  heats.  60 
Andes  betwixt  Peru  and  Chile  2  6.  fame  hits  there.  55 

Animals  inwards  hot ,  6  O,  dead  ones  have  no  warm  part  in  them.  63 

Anniverfary  winds 3  57.  thofe  that  are  Northerly  about  the  beginning  of  dog 
days  are  thought  to  come  from  the  frozen  Sea.  24 

St  Anthonies /re.  57 

Anvils  heat  with  hammering  upon  them.  6 5 

Approaching  to  hot  things  caufeth  heat .  66 

Aqua  regis  diflo Ives  gold.  '  61 

Aqua  fords  fiver.  ,  \  .  ibid. 

Ar&urusto  rijing  followed  with  tempefis.  23 

Afelli,  certain  Jlars.  39 

Athos.  26 

Attending  winds ,  58.  are  not  the  fame  at  Sea  as  at  Land,  1 1.  ought  not  to 
be  confounded  with ftaied  winds.  1 2 

Attrition  of  bodies  heats  them.  59 

B. 

BEllows ,  iEolus his  bags.  42 

Bels  are  heard  furtheji  againji  wind.  42.  their  found  is  thought  to  di~ 
fperfi  thunder.  2  5 

Selluae,  what  they  are.  2 1 

Binding  of  the  major  and  minor  congregation  in  motion. 

Bird  Winds.  10 

Birds  perching ,  what  they  prefage.  41 

Bounds  of  Winds.  3 

Breath  in  the  Microcofmos  parallel  to  Winds  which  blow ,  43 

Srtze  awind3  7.  blows  plentifully  between  the  Tropicus ,8*  without  them 
it  is  hardly  perceiveable ,  ibid,  it  is  not  a  full  Eaji ,  but  a  Nortbwejl 
wind .  ^ 

Burdeloia  Petition  to  the  King  0/Englatld.  2  5 

Butterflies  revived  by  heat.  *5 
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. . at  fea.  12 

_  Caftor,Pollux,W  Hellen,  what  they  prefage  to  Mariners ,40.  how  hot , 

and  what  manner  of  heat  they  have .  5  7 

Cardinal  IVinds.  6 

Caravels, what  manner  of  flips  they  are .  34 

Chymijis  principles .  49 

C/rc/e/  the  Vianet s  or  Stars:prefage  winds ,  39.  4W;  ffo  lifywife 

on  that  fide  where  they  breaks  J9m3% 

Clear  weather  in  Summer  ,  prefages  a  windy  Autumn,  41.  W  *  r/<?*r 
tumn,  a  windy  winter.  41 

Clouds  prefages  concerning  winds,  40.  the  higher  ones  fometimh  outfly  the 
lower,  30.  and  are  for  the  mofi  part  carried  from  Eaji  to  Weft.  7 

Coals  f lining  bright  and  fparkjing ,  prefage  wind.  41 

Coaches  moving  with  the  wind.  6 1 

Colder  weather  then  the  feafon  requireth.  5  8 

Columbus judged, there  was  a  continent  towards  America,^  the  certain  and 
flayed  winds ,  which  blew  from  thence  towards  the  f lores  of  Portugal, 

9.  29 

Coldcaufeth  a  kind  of  burning.  54.62 

Comets  effects  for  increafing  heat  are  not  perceivable.  56 

Convenient  inftances,  in  the  nature  of  hot  things.  5  3 

Conjunctions  of  Planets ,  are  followed  by  winds ,  59.  and  great  ones .  2  3 

Conflicts  of  winds,  4.30. 33.  being  flrong  do  produce  vehement  &  whirling 
winds. 

Coriftantius  his  exceffive  heat . 

Contributing  towards  winds,  and  raifing  and  appearing  of  them . 

Cooling  of fumrner  rooms ,  42.  artificially  done  by  induction  of  Winds. 
Corufcations  give  light ,  but  do  not  burn. 

Corufcations  about  a Jweating  horfe. 

Crows  prefage  IVinds. 

Currents  in  the  fea. 

D.  '  '  f  .  . 

| ~"%Iffolution  offnow,  about  the  frozen fea,  raifeth  Northern  IVinds  in  Italy 
|  Jf  and  Greece*  29 

Divers  Motions  of  IVinds.  K  4 

Divers  qualities  of  IVinds.  2 

Duckers  and  Ducky  ,  againft  Wind,cleanfe  their  feathers  with  their  bills.  41 
Dung  or  whatever  elfe fattens foil,  is  of  a  hot  nature •  63 

E. 

EArth  the firfl  cold  thing.  1 8 

Earth- quakes  bring  in  noxious  and  forreign  IVinds,  18.  they  happen 
but  feldom.  •>  17 

Eaji  Wind,drie  andpiercing,i/±.  in  England  furmifed  to  be  mifehievous ,  12. 

in  Europe  generally  drying.  8 

Eafi  North-Eafl  Wind  draws  the  clouds  to  it,  I  5.  and  is  compared  to  Vjurers. 

15 

Ebbings  and  flowings  of  the fea,y  o.  AcoOa’j  obfervation  concerning  them.  90 
Eclipfes  of  the  Moon  preceded,  and  followed  by  Winds,  and  the  Suns  with  fair 
weather.  \  22,39 

Eggs  fometimes  hatched  with  the  heat  offire.  7  5 

Enlightnings  or  oBenfive  inBances,  what  they  are.  7 1 

Exciting 
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56 
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41 
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Exciting  of  Motions  in  winds. 

Excrements  of  Beafis, newly  made ,  are  hot. 
Experiment  of  Wind  in  a  clofe  Tower. 
Experiment  of  the  Suns  heat  cn  a  glafs. 
Extraordinary  Winds. 


VfEathersfmmming  upon  the  water ,  prejage  Wind.  A  j 

Jl  .  Feathers  what  kind  of  heat  they  caufe.  £ 

Fervent  vapour.  ,  '  2I 

Fervent  heats  in  the  Solftice ,  end  with  Thunder.  ^ 

Fire  hoxv kindled amongfi  the  Indians,  54.  upon  a  hearth .  hors  it  prefagith 
winds.  ;  40 

Fired  things  that  looked,  are  perpetually  hot,  57.  and  have  divers  degrees 
of  heat.  ,  0  g5 

Fiery  Meteors  appear  more  in  winter  then  in  fummer.  5  y 

Fifies  entrails  not  very  hot,  63.  when  they  ftinkjheir  fcalesfhine ,  58.  there  is 
in  them  a  degree,  rather  then  a  privation  of  heat.  60 

Firmament  opening, betokens  Winds.  .  19 

Flames  have  many  degrees  of  violence ,  6 4.  fometimes  feen  blazing  about 
childrens  heads,  yet  not  burn  the  hair.  57 

Flints  by  percuffion .yield  fparhjes.  59 

Form  of  a  thing ,  is  the  thing  it  felf  6  2.  it  ought  to  be  dbfent,  where  the  pri¬ 
mary  nature  is  abfent,  andprefent,  where  itisprefent,  54.  what  our  Au¬ 
thor  means  by  form.  63 

Fracaftorius  his  invention  with  a  frying  pan.  75 

Free  winds ,  1.  are  leafi  attendant  in  fummer.  10 

Froth  upon  a  calm  fea prefages  wind .  v  41 

Full  Moon  touching  circles  and  colours ,  gives  the  fame  prefages,  as  it  doth  at 
four  days  old.  ’  39 

Furrowing  winds.  4 

C. 

G  Ales  blow  continually,  about  the  fea.  20 

Generation fimple,  wbat  it  is.  .  83 

Generations  accidental  of  Winds.  2 

Generations  and  corruptions  principal  caufes* 

General  Winds.  ^  I  7 

•  %  j  / 

Gilbertus  his  ele&rick^operation  80.  he  is  reprehended •  49 

Glow-worms .  58 

Great  Englififhip  have  fome  four,  fame  five  majis.  5 1 

Green  herbs  laid  up  together,  willfire.  _  54 

Great  Winds  are  inundations  of  the  air.  43 

In  great  Jlorms  what  is  to  be  done . 

Groenland. 

Gun-powder ♦ 
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I 

Ay cocks ,  blown  np  in  the  Air.  22 

SL  j^Handfans.  .  ...  rlr  £ 

Heat  is  an  expanjive  motion ,  by  which  the  body  ftnves  to  dilatate  itfelf \  7  i . 

attending  upward,  71.  by  the  leffer  parts  of  the  body  ,73.  fomewhat  fwift, 
75,74.  that  of  celeflial  things,  is  increafedthereways.fi 4.  it  mil  not  burn 
any  dry  thingfi\.how  it  is  in  the  brain  fi^.in  what  things  it  isfirongeflfi^ 
Heats  definition,  7 4.  Peripatetical  one,  57*  diviflon ,  75*  if/ 

ta£Hb.le  degree,  feems  to  be  in  animate  things ,  63.  vegetables  it  is  not 
tangible 363.  bodies  are  mojl fubjeCl  to  it,  next  to  Air .  67 
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He/0/  to  winds. 

Hernes  flying  high,  prefage  Winds,  41.  Kites  fair  weather. 

Hi  Is  capped  with  clouds. prejage  tempefls. 

Hiflory  of  heavy  and  light. 

Hijlory  concerning  a  childs  apron. 

Hiflory  of  Denflty  and  Rarity. 

Hiflory  of  Sulphur,  Mercury, and  Salt ; 

Hiflory  of  the  Simpathy  and  Antipathy  of  things . 

Hiflory  of  life  and  death. 

Hoary  frofls  and  Snow,caufe  South  Winds. 

Hot  and  heating,  two  different  things. 

Hot  Baths.  , 

Horfedung.  • 

Hyades  and  Pleiades,  their  power  concerning  Winds ,  23.  at  their  rifwg  they 

caufe  rain.  '  39 

J  I 

¥  Gnis  Fatuus,  hath  not  much  heat  in  it. 

1  Ignis  grecus. 

Indians  have  a  web  made  of  feat  hers,  which  will  melt  butter . 

Imitations  of  Winds. 

IndireU  experiments ,  what  they  are. 

Inductions  flfl  ivork . 

Inquifltion  of  Forms,  how  it  proceed i. 

Inflance  of  the  crofs,what  it  is. 

Instances  convenient  in  the  nature  of  hot  things. 

Iron  diflolved  with ftrong  waters  is  hot. 

Irritation  by  cold  enerwfeth  heat. 

Jfland.  V  ^  b  i;  •  ~  1 
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*T  Eaves  fall  off  the  trees  fooneft  on  the  South fide, \\.they  and firaws  playing 

L  in  a  calm,  prefage  Winds ,  1  .  4 1 

Leffer  flips,  farr fwifter  then  great  ones,  3a  how  far  one  of  them  may Jail  in  a 

day.  '  s  34 

Lightnings  what  they  prefage  concerning  Winds,  39.  tkeyfeldome  happen  m 

Winter.  "  5^:57 

Lime,  62.  being  unjlackf, water  being  caft  upon  it,  gathers  heat. 

Liquid  hot  things.  5  6 

Local  beginning  of  Winds,  2,  64*  hard  to  be  known,  lb.  they  are  three.  17 

Longitude  of  Winds.  March 
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Arch  Winds  drie  more  then  any  jummer  winds. 

Majis,  how  many  in  a  flip.  g  j 

Median  Winds  ,6.  major  and  lejfer,  ibid,  which  of  them  fairejl ,  and  which, 
fowleji.  -  '  15 

Mezentius  his  torment.  5 1 

Moons  prefages  touching  winds,  ^8.  its ,  ffo  Comets ,  Jiars  beams 
caji  no  fenftble  he  at  next  to  the  Sun  it  is  mofl  operative  >22  dis  fifth  day 
terrible  to  mariners ,  38.  upright  one  is  always  thre&tning  and  hurtful , 
38.  being  red  the  fourth  day  it  prefages  winds.  16 

Motion  of  Liberty  according  to  Democritus,  is  called  Motion  of  the  coaft, 

78 

Motion  of  the  wind  in  fails }  31.  hath  three  chief  heads  of  impuljion ,  34.  the 
firji  ibid,  the  fecoud  34.  the  third  35..  in  which  motion  is  confidcrable 
both  impuljion,  and dire&ion,  33.  the  nearer  it  comes  to  the  bed the 
Jlrongcrit  is.  ,  32 

Motion  of  Windmils,  35.  their  fails.  32 

Motions  of  the  Winds  diver fe,\.  28.  in  engines  of  mans  invention.  35 
Motion  of  winds  and  direction  to  be  enquired  of  28-  ffo  firji  is  motion  of 
the  antitypie  of the  matter,  7  7.  the fecond  of  Connexion,  77.  *fo  f  ford  0/ 
liberty, 77.  the  fourth  of  Hyles,  78.  thefifth  of  continuation,  thefixth 

is  the  motion  to  gain,  or  of  indigency,  79,  the  feventh  of  the  greater  con¬ 
gregation ,  80.  ffo  eigfo  of  the  lejfer,  8  o.  ffo  ninth  the  Magnetic 4,  82. 
the  tenth  of  flight,  83.  the  eleventh  of  ajfembling  ,  83.  ffo  twelfth  of  ex¬ 
citation,  84.  the  thirteenth  of  imprejfon,  84.  the  fourteenth  of  configu¬ 
ration  or  feituation^  85.  the  fifteenth  of  pertranfition,86.  the  Jixt cent h 
the  regal  motion,  86.  the  feventeenth  the  fpontaneal  motion  of  rotation , 
87.  *fo  eighteenth  of  trepidation,  87.  *fo  nineteenth  of  Exhorrency  on  I 
abhorring*  88 

Mur  mure  in  the  hils  and  Element  belongs  to  winds,  and  is  prodigious  ,41. 
nturmure  in  wood  before  winds. 


i9 


NAmes  of  winds. 
1 


N. 


Natural  Magic k. 

Natural  motion  according  to  the  ancients.  4 1 

Nen?  Moons forejhew  the  difpojition  of  the  air,  5 

Nights  hotter  in  Europe.  2  8 

JF/W  fo^ifc,  rf#d  blows  from  above ,  1  3.  i/  ffo  days  attendant,  1 1.  7^/" 
pieious  blowing  from  the  Sea ,  but  from  the  Land  healthfull ,  13*  noxious 
to  Phyfical  people,  14.  it  rifes  oftentimes,  while  a  North-Eafi,  or  North- 
Wett  Winds  are  blowing ,  14.  it  alters  not  the  Weather,!  3.  if**  /*  the 
night,  it  lafls  not  above  three  days.  1 4 

Nova  Zembla.  55 

Nurferies  of  Winds  are  where  vapours  abound.  2  8 

Orl  of  Origanum, Sulphur, and  Vitriol, execute  the  operations  of  heat.  54,61 
Olimpus/fo  Mountain, 2  6,<  5 -what  Strang  things  hap  on  the  top  ofit.  lb. 
Orions  rifingis  accompanied  with  Winds.  23?3 9 

Overburthening  of  the  Air.  1 9 

Owls  prefage  change  of  weather,  41*  rcith  us  when  they  chatter  in  hi  inter ,  it 

is  a  fign  of  fair  Weather.  4T5  42 

6  iJ ,  Paracelius 
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21 

*3 

28 

12 

43 


Aracelfus  confuted,  83.'  his  fchool found  noplace  for  the  Eaji  wind.  16 

Particular  IVinclr  matrixes.  1 6 

Peake  of  Tenzriffe.  ,  26.55 

Permijjion  of  the  underfianding,  what  it  is.  71 

I*  Peru,  blow  mofi  at  a  full  Moon.  2  2 

Phyfitians  dreams ,  touching  radical  humours .  21 

Pliny  reprehended.  57 

rocts  feign, that  in  the  deluge ,  Boreas  hmj  kept  in  ^ifon,  and  the  South  Wind 
let  out +  -  1 2  3 1 3 

Power  of  Winds.  5 

Prseftar.,  <2  lightning.  a 2 

PrognoJiickj  of  Winds.  [  1 6.36.39 

Promontories ,  turnings  an  'windings,  caufe  alterations  of  Winds. 

Proportions  of  majis  and  fails  vary. 

PutrefaUion  hath  heat  in  it. 

Q: 

£,W  killed,  83, 84.  £<2^  a  fatuous  and  expanfive  fpirit. 

Qualities  and  powers  of  winds. 

R. 

r>  Adical  differences  of  Winds.  13  .  their  accidental  generations,  2. 
i- V  imitations ,  5 

Rainy  fprings  prefage  clear  fumtners.  40 

engendring .  1 4 

Rainbows  when  they  are  not  entire  ,  commonly  diffolve  into  Wind .  20 

Repercttffions  of  Winds  in  Gardens,  2 1 

Returns  of  Winds.  -  IO 

hils  are  full  of  Wind, 1 7.  Icy  hills  engender  cold  gales ,  rafter 

24 

Rotten  wood  gives  a  luftre  in  tide  night.  5  7 

S.  ' 

how  to  be  fpread ,  34.  with  a  fide  Wind  they  mufi  be ftretched  out Jlijfr, 
33.  /£>«  belong  to  a  fidip,  3 1,  in  a  forewind,  how  they  mu&  be  trimmed , 
33.  /etfgJA  of  fails  in  Wind- mills ,  conduces  much  to  motion,  34.  the  lower 
Sailsfwell  more  then  the  ref.  32 

A  Scripture  place  expounded.  17 

fer  violently fiirred^gives  alight.  5  7 

look*  blewiflj  in  a  South  wind,i\.  in  a  Northern  Wind  it  looks  darker ,  14. 
when  it  prefages  Winds fome  places  of  it  fwell  without  Winds ,  17. 
European  Seas  have  fometimefoft  gales,  and  no  Wind.  .  J 

Sea  Winds  moifier  then  Land  Winds,  it.  and  more  vehement,  1 2.  and  either 
lukewarm  or  cold.  •  11 

Sea  lungs.  57 

Sea  compafs  divided  into  two  and  thirty  points.  3  3 

Semicardinal  Winds ,6.  are  not  fojiormie  as  the  median^  15 

Silver  dijfolvcd  excites  a  little  heat.  60 

Shepherds fhouldfeed  their  fiockj  againfl  the  Soul  h.  14 

Shores,  how  they  prefage  Winds.  >  ,4° 

Small  whirlewinds  happen  oft, 2 1 .  andfimetimes  in  clear  weather, 22.  great 
ones  come  but  feldom.  *  ,  -  ib. 

Snowy  Winds,  co^cfrom  the  North.  ......  .  15 

Snow  blown  clown  whole  from  tops  of  hills, hath  choakgd  up  the  valleys .  1 6 

.  Sounds 


1  \> 


/ 
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Sounds  do  lafi  longer  then  refundings.  8*> 

Suddain  blafts,  are  always  in  cloudy  weather.  ’  2 1 

South  nor  Wefi  IVinds  engender  no  vapours ♦  13.  South  Wind  for  the  moji 
part  blows  alone,  14.  rifes  oftner  and  blows  jironger  in  the  night 3  14. 
when  it  begins  or  ceafes ,  there  is  change  of  weather  ,1 3.  when  it  blows foft- 
ly  it  is  clear  weather 5  i b.from  the fea  it  is  moji  healthfuly 3.  from  the  con - 
tinent  not  fo,  ib.  in  England  it  is  unhealthful 13.  in  Africk  clear  and 
healthful ,  ib.  wandring  and  free y  low  and  lateral.  ib. 

Sowre  things  laid  on  a  place  where  there  is  no  upper  skin,  cattfef marling*  54 
Spices  and  hot  herbs  chewed, burn  and  bite  the  tongue.  54.61 

Spiders  worl^hard  before  winds.  42 

Spirit  of  wine  hot  in  operation, 5^.61 .  what  kind  of  flame  it  makes.  64 
Stars fome  hotter  then  other ,  64.  j hooting  jiars  of  a  flimy  fnbjiance ,  56.  they 
prefags  Winds  yy.  fmall  Stars  are  not  perceiveable  before  riflng  of  Winds. 

*9 

Stayed  Winds  what ,  1.8.  in  Europe,  To.  they  do  not  blow  in  the  nighty, 
they  blow  where  high  and  fnowie  Mountains  arefi.  they  are  itinerary ,  26. 
and  weak^in  winter  ,  they  are  farce  noted.  1 0 

Stormy  Winds  go  not  far.  3  6 

Storms  with  what  winds  they  come.  J  5 

Storms  with  fogs  ominous  to  fea- men.  2 1 

Subterraneal  places  full  of  air.  17 

Succejfions  of  Winds.  4.26 

Sugar  broken  or fcraped  in  the  darl^fiiineth.  5  7 

Sun  begetter  ofWindszi  2 . fitting  red prefagesWinds ,19.//  like  a  prince ,  1 6.  its 
heat  varies  564.  in  the  generation  of  Winds  its  heat  mujl  be  proportionable, 
45.  its  fmall  heat  doth  not  excite  vapors 5  24.  prognofiicates  winds 5  37  5 
8c  feq. 

Suns  beams  of fmall  force  in  the  middle  region  of  the  air ,  55.  and  their  re - 
fleffion  weak,  about  the  Polar  circles . ,  55 

Swellings  of  water  frequent.  1 7 

Swine  terrified  at  the  approach  of  winds.  4 1 

I*. 

Epidity  in  wool  shfns  and  feather syvhence  it  comes ^9.  and  in  all  woolly 
things.  54 

Thales, monopoly  of  Olives.  45 

Three  leaved  grafies  prognoflick :  of  Winds.  42 

Thunders  and  lightnings  yn  what  winds  mofl  frequent 5i  5.  theyprefage 

touching  Winds.  39 

Trees  growin gin  cold  countries ,  are  mofl  apt  to  fire.  57 

Fropad  Winds.  12 

True  wayes  of  a  natural  death.  5 1 

u. 

V Acuity  why  introduced  by  Leucippus  and  Democritus.  89 

Vanes  of  Steeples  and  Weather-Cock/  in  calm  weather  likely fl and  con¬ 
tinually  Weji.  #  7 

Vaporary  winds,  24.  their  efficient  caufe,  ibid,  their  height.  26 

Vapours  quantity  and  quality  to  be  confldered. 

Vaulting  of  rooms ,  4^^//  much  coolnefs  to  them. 

Vbiquitary  winds. 

Vegetables  feel  not  hot. 

Vehement  win  ds^are  inundations  of  the  air . 
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Veflels  we  eat  in,  may  prefage  wind .  42 

Vinegar  throw n  againft  a  whirlwind  by  Pliny.  46 

Vine  Jialks  firout  moji  towards  the  South,  14.  they  will  ripen  fooner  within 
doors  then  without.  7  5 

Vii?\\  skilful  in  Philofophy.  ,  30,31 

Vndulation  and  furrowing  of  winds,  4 

Vndulation  of  the  air  differing  from  that  of  the  water.  3c 


f  IT  7  Ater  and  airfare  very  homogeneal.  23 

V  V  Water  in  Baths,  heats  accidentally  ,62.  taken  out  it  cools.  58 

Water- fouls  when  they  prefage  wind,/\.  r .  and  when  land  fouls.  41 

Water f  'ometimes  breakout  in  dry  places ,  17 

Weather  glafles,  61.  how  they  are  made. 

Weis  in  Dalmatia  and  Cyrena,  with  winds  inclofed  in  them.  18.47 

Wefl  wind  a  continual  companion  of  the  firing,  12.  in  Europ  it  is  a  rnoijt 
wind ,  7.  attendant  on  Pomeridian  hours.  \  1 1 

Wefl,  North- weft  windfet  down  by  the  ancients,  for  a  caufe  tf/Nilus  his  over¬ 
flowing.  9 

Whirlwinds  play  fometimes  before  men  as  they  ride .  2 1 

White  temp  efts.  4c 

Winds  blow  every  where ♦  7 

Windy  winters ,  prefage  wet fprings.  4c 

Wind  is  nothing  but  air  moved ,  44.  how  it  comes  out  of  a  cloud.  i  9 

Winds  made  by  mixture  of  vapours.  44 

Winds  fometimes  dry  up  rivers.  1 6 

Winds  of  all  kinds  purg  the  air ,  1 6.  how  they  are  engendred  in  the  lower  air , 
20.  they  are  engendred  a  thoufand  ways,  1 6.  they  are  m archant s  of  va¬ 
pours, ij .  they  gain  their  natures  five  ways, 15.  winds  compofed  0/Niter 
43 .  brought  forth  of  the  refolutions  of fnow,7/\.  hurt  corn  at  three feafons. 
1 4.  they  are  allayed  five  ways ,  25.  44.  they  blow  from  their  nurferies ,  4. 
in  their  beginning  they  blow  feftly ,  17.  then  gain  fir  ength,  ibid,  thofe 
which  are  compofed  of  Sea  vapours  eaftliefl  turn  to  rain.  24 


Tards  of  ships. 
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The  Titles  of  theHiftories  and  Inquifitions 

deftined  for  the  firft  fix  Months* 

THe  Hijiory  of  Winds. 

The  Hijiory  of  Denfity ,  and  Rarity  \  crs  lifyrvifeof  Coition 
and  Expan jion  of  matter  by  fpaces. 

The  Hijiory  of  Heavy  and  Light . 

The  Hijiory  of  the  Sympathy,  and  Antipathy  of  things , 

The  Hijiory  of  Sulphur,  Mercury,  and  Salt. 

The  Hijiory  of  Lif  e  and  Death. 


In  this  Book  are  contained  • 


Hr  He  Natural  and  Experimental  Hijiory  of  Winds. 

The  Natural  and  Experimental  Hijiory i  of  the  form  of 

Heat. 

Of  the  fever  a  l  kinds  of  Motion ,  or  of  the  AStive  vert  He. 

The  way  to  find  out  the  caufes  of  the  Ebbing  and  Flowing  of 
he  Sea. 


£  *  ******** 
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The  En  try  into  the  Hiftory  of  Winds. 

fad's  gaa^  lfingj  to]meh/,  for  by  their  affiftance 
men  are  carried  up,  through  the  Air  and  flye  ;  not 
through  the  Ai\r  indeed ,  but  upon  the  Sea \  and  a  wide 
door  is  laid  open  to  commerce  ,  and  the  World  is  made 
previous.  They,  are  the  befomes  which  fweep  and  mal^e  clean  the 
earth ,  which  is  the  feat  and  habitation  of  mankind ,  and  they 
clean fe  both  it  and  the  air  :  But  they  ntal^e  the  Sea  hurtful ,  which 
otherwif s  is  harmhfs ,  neither  are  they  fome  other  ways  alfo  ,  free 
from  doing  hurt  :  They  are  without  help  of  man  able  to  ftir  up 
fnreat  and  vehement  motions ,  andlibg  Hirelings  ferve  both  to  fail 
and  grind,  and  would  be  ufefulfor  many  other  things  ,  if  humane 
care  were  not  wanting.  Their  Natures  are  reckoned  amongji  fecret 
and  bidden  things.  Neither  is  that  to  be  wondred  at ,  feeing  the 
Nature  and  forcer  of  the  Air  rs  unknown ,  whom  the  Winds  do 
ferve  and  flatter,  as  Eolus  doth  Juno  in  the  Poets.  They  are  not 
primary  Creatures ,■»  nor  any  of 'the'  fix  days  worlds,  no  more  than  the 
refl  of  the  Meteors  aShtally ,  but  hfter  born,  by  the  order  of  the  Crea¬ 


tion. 
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